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BACON; 

HIS WRITINGS, AND HIS PHILOSOPUY. 



ox has himself said, that, although aome books may 
;acj by deputy, and eitracta made of them by others, 
should be only in the lese important ailments and 
meaner sort of books ; " else," he adds, ''distilled 
books are like common distilled waters, flashy things." 
This is in big esEsy entitled ■ Of Studies ;' and andoubt- 
edly the woriis of a great writer can only be properly 
studied in their original form. 

» Bat abridgements, compendiums, analyses, even of the 
works of the greatest writers, may Mill aerse important 
putT)Osea, If properiy esecuted, eren the student of the 
original works may find them of use both as guides and 
Bs remembrancers. A ^ood compendium should be at 
least the best index and synopsis. The more extensive 
the original book, or books, the more is such a compen- 
dious analysis wanted, not to supersede or be o substi- 
tute for the original, but to accompany it as an introdtic- 
tioo and inatnimeot of readv reference. It is like a 
map of a country through which one has travelled, or is 
about to travel ; orrather it is like what is called the key- 
map jircfixed to a Toluminous atlas, by which all the 
other maps are brought together into one view, and their 
consultation facilitated. 

To the generality of readers, again, a comprchenaivo 
survey in small compass of an extensive and various mass 
of writings istjalculated lo be more than such a more con- 
venient table of contents or ground-plan. In \ha same 
Easay Bacon has said, "Some books are to be tetfi, 
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others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts ; others to be read, bat not curiously ; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention." 
This must be understood, from the title and whole strain ' 
of the esBBYy tt> be addressed to students— to the com- 1 
paratively few a large portion of whose time is occupied 
with books. If the illustrious author had been treating 
of the subject of reading in general, with the ** great fa- *" 
culty," as he has himself called it, which he possessed in 
so eminent a degree, of contracting his view as well as of 
dilating and dispernng it, oi making his mental eye a 
microscope to d»ceni the parts of whaterer be investi- 
gated as well as a telescope to take in the whole, he 
would itot have omitted to remark ako, that the same 
book is often to be read in one way by (me man and in 
another way by another. We cannot have a better ex- 
ample than his own writii^. In their entire form they 
fill many volumes ; they have been collected in three or 
four lai^e £oiM^ in five omartos, in a dozen or more 
octavos. Let the student oi literature or philosophy, we 
say again, by all means read and inwardSy digest every j 
page of them ; bat it woold be the height of pedantry to i 
recommend that anything like that shcniki be done by all \ 
readers. £ven if tne entire body of Bacon's works coald < 
be produced at so small a cost as to be within the reach i 
of all readers, the time to peruse them would be wanting. 
JHoT, even if sodi of ihem as are not in English were to 
be sdl translated (whM^ they have not yet been), would 
they be found to be all, or nearly all, of miiversal inte* 
rest. Anodier remark that Bacon himself would not - 
have failed to make if he had been examining the ques- 
tion of reading bo<^ in its whole extent, and on all sides, 
is, that, with few exceptions, all books lose something ci 
their &st importance, at least for the world at large, 
with the lapse of time. Works of science, or positive 
knowledge, especially, are always to some extent super- • 
5eded^ at least for their main or primary porpose, by the 
S^rowtb or exteuaioa of that vei^ branch or knowledgo 



fthich the; may 'have been tbc firM to set before the 
ejca of men, as the lordi may be dirompd and roaife use- 
Je^ bj thv greater light it has itseif served ta kiodlc. 
Much el' what Bacoa bka left at is iotereatiiig qow only 
Bs having- either beoi or seemed to be of importance at 
the time nlien it wasfirst published ; that is to say, only 
B3 an evidence of the Etate of knowledge in these daya. 
Much is the aanie thine- that ne faaie elsewhere io an- 
other form, or is the nidimcntsry conceptioD of what is 
luorefuliy brought out elsewhere. To the student of the 
hisinry of science, or of the progress of tiiouirht and dia- 
fovory in the mhid of Bacon, all these incjlcatioiis are 
curious and preeions ; fae will scrutinize them all anxi- 
oosly, Mid will eren wi^ that they were more numerous. 
But it is the results of such scnitiDy pnncipaliy that the 
ordinary reader wants; at most a lew snedmeiis of the 
repetitions and variations and eipioded errors will be 
enough for bim. Is nobody to be thought entiticd to 
tnow anything about Eacon and bis i^ilosopby^ about 
which everybody has heani so much — who cannot or 
will uot make himself master of eiery line that liacoa 
has wntten? Here, as in all other cases, there is one 
kind of knowledge which the professed student of the 
(larlJCidar auhject id question require?, and quite anotlier 
kind " hich sullices for tlif frr-ncroi renricr— « ho mav be 
caa«dere4 m a Mere looker on at the opention which 
the MImt is ttmrjiag on. It ia rigM that sach an ob- 
ier*«r akoi^ kare ■wderatwdins enough of the matter 
to eaaprehewl iriwt he aeca dooe; it is not at all 
acccwMT that he AaM be able to do it. : Even if the 
tngfaMt eduestioD woe to be usivnaUy difftoed, still 
NBM nnat have tb«ir sttenttot ncre especially directed 
to one dapartmeBt of kaowMgey soBe to laotfaer ; and 
therefore in every departmeat there mast sSH be the few 
thoroughly instructed, and the many to whom the subject 
is known only in its outlines and general principles. 

Such a knowledge of what is called the Baconian phi- 
losophy we hope to present our readers vUh the \oeXB- 
rials for acquini^ in these volumes. Our p\an, ot ^to- 
iaaoff for lae most part Bacon's owavorAa, v(\U Wiea^ 
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least the'advantage of trustworthiness and safety. Our 
duty will be to confine ourselves principally to exposi- 
tion, and to deal but little either in controversy or in cri- 
ticism. The only respect, therefore, in which we shidl 
have to draw upon the confidence of the reader will be 
that we exhibit all the evidence which is material upon 
any disputed point. 

But what is understood by the Baconian philosophy is 
only one of the things to which the extant writings of 
Bacon relate. About half of the entire body of uem, 
even if we exclude his Letters, has nothing to do with his 
system or method of philosophy. If we confine our- 
selves to his English writing, tne portion of them that 
relates to his method of philosophy will be found to be 
less than a third of the whole. The other two-thirds 
are occupied with matters Moral, Theological, Histori- 
cal, Political, and Legal. 

Bacon is a great name both in the history of philoso- 
phy and in our English literature. At the same time, 
with the exception of his Essays, what he has written is 
very little known to the general reader. He stands, 
therefore, exactly in the position which seems to make it 
expedient that an account of his works should be given, 
and so much of them as can be made generally interest- 
ing produced for popular perusal, in such a form as the 
present. It is the object of the series of analytical ac- 
counts of great writers, to which the present volumes be- 
long, to introduce the most numerous class of readers to 
an actual acquaintance with those chief works, in our own 
literature and in that of other countries, with the names 
at least of the authors of which everybody is familiar. 
And this we believe to be likely to prove by far the most 
effectual way of promoting the more general study of the 
works in their original and complete form. 
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PART I. 



BACON'S MORAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 



SxcTioH I. — ^Thb Essays. 

The father of Francis Bacon was Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Keeper of the Great Seal from the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1558 till his death in 1579 ; his mother was 
Anne, the second of the four learned daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, of whom the eldest married Lord Bur- 
leigh, and the third Lord Russell, son of the second Earl 
of Bedford. She was the second wife of Sir Nicholas, 
who had had by a former wife three sons and three 
daughters. Francis was the younger of two sons by the 
second marriage, the other being named Anthony. 

He was born in London, at his father's residence, 
called York House,* from having been properly the town 
mansion of the Archbishops of York. Mr. Montagu 
says that it is the same house which is now numbered 31, 
Strand, being the comer house on the west side of Vil- 
liers Street ; but Villiers Street is only one of several 
streets that were built upon the grounds of York House, 
after the site was disposed of by the second Villiers Duke 
of Buckingham some years subsequent to the Restora- 

* This house was rented from the Archbishop of York not 
only by Sir Nicholas Bacon, when Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, but by his successors in the same office, or in that of Lord 
Chancellor, Sir John Puckering, Lord Ellesmere, and tlua-U^ 
his illustrious son. It was afterwards acquired from Axcu- 
bishop ^l&ihew bf the crown, and bestowed by James l.'VJi^^^ 
y'jlUers Duke of Buckingham, 
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tion. The common account of this York House, — whi< 
must not be confounded with the earlier York House, 
York Place, so called from having been the archiepiscop 
residence till it was pvrckased bj Henry VIII. fro 
Cardinal Wolsey in 1630, whichi stood on the site 
Whitehall, and of which a portion still remains in tl 
official residence of the Comptroller of the Excheouer,* 
is, that it stood a UtQe to the west •f ^^ Jon« 
handsome erectkm stiU «alled tiie York Stairs Watergal 
in the midst of a garden skirted by the river. We dou 
if any part of it extended to the street. The expressi« 
of Bacon's first biographer, Dr. Rawley, in his accou 
as 'translated by imnself into Latin, wfaoeh is in sevei 
minute mrticulars more precise and accurate than i 
ongntal English, is, ihst he was bom in YoHl Palac 
^* infra plateam dietam le Strand,* which would seem 
mean, not in the Strand, but below or back from it. 

His birth took place, according to Rawley, on t 
22nd of January, 1560. But, as we are afterwards to 
that at his death, in April, 1626, he was only in his sixt 
sixth year, by January, 1S60, most be meant, as was th' 
the usual mode of computation, what we should now c 
January, 1561.* 

He was sent to Trraity College, Cambiidge, when 
was only in his thirteenth year, along with his broth 
Anthony, who was Ids senior by two or three yea] 
They were both matricubrted as members of the univc 
sity on the 10(h of Jane, 1573. It is not very cle 
how long he remained at Cambrid^. Mr. Montaj 
makes him to hare left after a residence of only t\ 
years ;t bat Rswley, in his English * Life/ saj 

-* Dngdale, however, in his * Baronage,* vol. ii., pp. 437-42 
as the account is reprinted by Archbishop Tenison in i 
'Baconiana,' p. ^M6, makes him to have been bom in t 
2nd of Elizabeth, which would be in January, 1560. £ 
he afterwards conliadicts himself by stating Tp. 257) that, 
his death in April, 1 626, he was in the sixty-sixth year of his a( 

t Life^ p. X. Six pages i^r, indeed, he says that he ^ 
seat to France "after three years' lesidence in the Universiii 
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" Whilst he wa« oommorant in the Dniveraity. shout 
teen years of oge (as hie Lordship bath been pleaeod ts 9 
in^rt uiito myielt), he first tell into the dislike ol' tha * 
philosophy ot Aristotle ; not tor the w<irthle»snessoitbo 
author, to nhom be tfoald. ever aicribe ^1 high allri- 
butes, but for the nnfriiitfulneEs of the way; being a 
pluloBopliy, SM hia Lordahip used to say, only Mrongr for 
disptU&lions and coutentiotui, but barren of the produelion 
of worLs lor the benefit of the life of mxii. In which 
mi&d be continued to his dying day." In the «ibao{|uent 
I^tia tranelntioii the expr«ui(m be mes is clighlly dif- 
ferent, and somewhat more predie: — " tantuu non sex- 
(iedni annoB f (atie aalo," when he had all but completed 
hisuKteenih year. The time referred to, then, may b« 
taken to have been towards the close of the year 1576. 
This computation sgreea very well with what follows in 
Bawley's aocount: — " At^cr he had passed the drclu of 
the liberal arts, liii father thought fit to franw and mould 
him for (he arts of atale; and, for that end, sent him 
orer into France with Sir Arayas Paulet, then employed 
anbasaftdor lieger intoFrance." According (a Ur. Mon- 
tagu (.Life, Note O), Sir AiayM FMilet wu lent as am. 
baasador to France in September, 1576; althoush he 
ijnmcd wiclj subjoins an extrQot ofa letter from Sir Aiovas, 
dated 23Dd Jaoe, 1577, in which, writing to a frienci m 
£og^aDd, he aayi, " Otte year ie already spent unce mv 
departure from yoo." In hia S^lva Syk>ar*im (Eipen- 
nant 997) Baoea himielf speaki of having been at Pari* 
whemhe waa" about uteen yettncdd." 

With the cxeeptioBof a short viat l« fjigland with 
di(patchc9 fkim the ambassador to the queen, which must 
have been made betcH<e December, 1576, wb«i Sir Amyes 
wai recall«d, Bacon rnnained in Fmce dll after the 
death (rf hif fether, i4ich took place in Fcbniai^, 1579. 
In hit Sfbia (EzperiBeDt 986) he mentions having been 
in Faria when he received the news. His later biogra- 
pben make him to have spent some 6ine atW the re- 
cal of Sr Amjras Faalet in visitiDg the provinc^e^ ^T^£ 
of Fiance'; and there are some traces in \m vin'o.Vis^ 
of bis bariog at least once made an escunion to tine 
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south-west. In his Sylva (Experiment 365) he mf 
mention of a mode of thickening milk practised 
a village near Blois, in such a manner as if he 
seen it ; and in another work of his latter years, 
Historia Vita et Mortis, he records a ^conversation 
had had with a person whom he met when he wt 
young man at Foictiers. In the Sixth Book of the 
Augmentis Scientiarvm, he gives an account of a metl 
of cyphers which he says ne invented when he ws 
young man at Paris. It was in that capital, no doi 
that he spent by far the greater part, if not the wh' 
of the two years and a half, or thereby, that he seemi 
have remamed abroad. Mr. Montagu mentions, 8 
fact illustrative of the impression he had already be| 
to make, '* that an eminent artist, to whom, when 
Paris, he sat for his portrait, was so conscious of 
inability to do justice to his extraordinary intellect 
endowments, that he has written on the side of his ] 
ture. Si tabula daretur digna^ animum maOem " (If 
canvas were worthy of it, I should prefer a picture of 
mind). This is the portrait of ^which Mr. Montagu 
given an engraving in the first volume of his edition 
the works of Bacon, where it is described as a miniat 
by Hillyard. 

It appears that Bacon was entered a student of Gn 
Inn on the 21st of November, 1676 ; his four broth< 
Nicholas, Nathaniel, Edward, and Anthony, being i 
all entered on the same day.* He was made a Bene 
of his inn in 1586; and in 1588 he was elected L 
Reader. In Gray's Inn ho erected, Rawley, writ 

* The true date of Bacon*g admission as a student of Gn 
Inn was, we believe, stated for the first time in an articl 
the 'London Review,* No. IV. (for October, 1835), p. t 
note. It had been assumed by Mr. Montagu, that be did 
commence the study of the law till 1580. The authority 
f erred to by the London Reviewer, is the Harleian MS., U 
which is described as '^ a large volume of copies of the rec( 
of Gray's Inn." The original admission-book for this dal 



in 1657, tells us, " that elegant pile or Btructure cotDt, 
moaly known bj^ the imme of the Lord Bacon's Lodgi ' 
ings; which he inhabited by turns the most ijart of h« 
life (some few years only excepted) unto his dying day." 
" The apartments in which Lonl Bacon resided, "says Mr. 
Montagu, " are said to be at No. 1, Gray's Inn Square, 
on the north side, one pair of stairs; 1 visited them in 
June, 1832. They are said to be, and they appear to 
be, in the same state in which they must have been for 
the injt two centuries ; handsome oalc wainscot, and a 
beautiful ornament over the chimney-piece." " In tlic 
^iardcn," Mr. Montagu adds, '' there was, till witliin 
the last three or four yoars, a small elevation surrounded 
by trees, called Lord Bacon's Mount, and there was a 
legend that the trees were planted by him ; they were 
removed to raise the new building now on the west sido 
of the garden, and they stood about three-fourths from 
the south end." The elms in the walks were alto 
planted by Bacon, when he was Double Reader, in the 
year 1600. 

Mr. Montagu gives from the original preserved among 
the I^nsdowneMSS. a letter of Bacon's to Lord Bin-ghley, 
dated 6tb May, 1586, from which, lieaays, it appears that 
Bacon had some (inie before applied lo the Lord Treasurer 
to t>e called wilhin tlie bur, or to be made what was 1lii.-ii 
called an inner barrieter. But this was no doubt merely 
hii api^ication to be made a bencher, his promotion to 
wbicli rank Mr. Montagu has previouiily noticed. The 
inner barriiters of that day were the benchers and 
readers, the term having reference to the bar, not of the 
court, but of the hall of the inn, and the place occupied 
by them at the readings and exercises of the house. The 
letter, however, is interesting for what Bacon i^s of 
hia own disposition and hatnta at this date. " I find 
also," he writes, " that such persona as are of nature 
bashfid (ai myself is), whereby they want that plausible 
familiarity which others have, are often mistaken for 
proud. But once I know well, and I mo&t. Hiuii\i\^ 
beseech your "Lwdibip to believe, thftt airomn*^ ^^^ 
oyer-weening it BO tar iroxa my nature, as, n 1 ftvivA. 
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well of myself m anything, k is in this, that I am free 
from that vice." In his thirtieth year, aceordihg to 
Mr. MontagB (meaning iq^parently tlie year 1589), Bft- 
con was appcunted Queen's Comuel learned extraordi- 
nary, '^ an honour,.'' it is added, " which 'until that time 
bad never been conferred upon any member of the pro- 
fession." Bawley calls it *^ a grace (if I err not) scarce 
known before."* 

It appears to hare been from abo«t this date that 
Bacon began to attach himself to the preralent royal 
&yourite, the Earl of Essex. Neyertheless, it was about 
this yery timerf that his relations tiie Cecils, hostile as 
they were to Essex and his faction, procured for him the 
reversion of the valuable place of Register c^ the Star 
Chamber. It wen worth aboot 1600^. per annum ; '' for 

* Mr. Jaidine, in < Criminal Trials' (^Libfary of Bnta> 
taining Knowledge '), 1832, loL i. p. 385, note, observes that 
" it does not distinctly irapear at what time Bacon received bis 
nomination as Queen's Counsel." Mr. Jardine adds, ** He is 
said to have been the fiat King's Counsel under the degree of 
Sergeant" 

f We do not find that Mr. Montagu anywhere assigns a 
precise date to this appointment, although he notices it under 
the year 1591 (* Life,*^p. xxvi). BatDugdale (in 'Baconi- 
ana,* p. 347) states that Bacon was made one of the Clerks of 
^ Council in 92 Elii., quotiiig as his authority the Patent 
Rolla of that jtar, p. 11. The ,32 Elia. extended from 
Nov. 1589 to Nov. 1690. This, we sappose^ is the same ap- 
pointment which Rawley designates as that cMf Register of the 
Star Chamber ; the Judges of the Court of Star Chamber 
having been the Lords of the Council, or chief ministers of the 
crown. Indeed it is clears from a comparison of various pas- 
sages in the Egertom Papen (edited by Mr. Collier for the 
Camden Society, 4to. London, 1840), that the office of 
which Bacon held tiie reversion, was called indiflereutly the 
Clerkship of the Conncil, or the Clerkship of the Star Cham- 
ber (Cw|/fer pp. 272 and 429). Mr. Collier, however, would 
appear \d be mistaken in his assertion, at p. 206, that Bacon 
^>a not obtain the reversion of the Clerkship of the Stai 
Chamber till gome time afba his disappointment in regard to 
^^e oSce ofSolJcitof^^Dera}. 
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whicii," saya lia.«ley, " he uaited in exppiitttioii rithei 
fiilly or near Iwes^ years ; of which hie lordBhiiJ woulc 
s»y, ill Quoeo Eliiabcth'i time, that it was hke wiolliei 
man's gTound inituliag [alHitcing'] uftaa his bouse, which 
might mend his prospect, but il did not fill hik ham. 
Nevdrthclcsi, in the time of King James it Tell udId 
him." But it can scaix«Iy he loade niatti^r of ciiarg-e 
against Elizabeth or her minialors, as the worthy chap- 
lain ill hiii seal would aliDOSt make it, that the office did 
□01 becoiue vacant cooner. Bacon's hulure in obtaining 
any present [iroviaon, he goes on, " might be iuipuitil, 
not f o much to licrM^jesly's AvenieDes or disaSiictiaa 
tominis him. as to the art^ and policy of a great elates- 
man then [be Bicftos Biu^hley], wlu) laboured by al! 
iodustnous and lecret means to suppress and keep him 
down ; lest, if he had risen, he might have obscured his 
glory," According to Mr, Collier {Egerlon Papers, 
p. 2G9), " there is some reason lo think that Sacou at 
one time acted 4ib privnte secrolory U> Sir Robra^ Cecil." 
But this WKS per£a|>s at a date considerably luter; for 
the letter «hiui f^vee occaaion to the ri^mark, and which 
is stated to be addressed in tlie band -writing of Bacon, is 
datfil the 2l)tli of December, 15S7. 

IjOag ere now, bofrever, Baooo bad commenced his 
career as it pcJitiiaas. Instead (^ having, as is commonly 
gtated, first entered parliament in^l^^ it appears from 
Browne WilUs'a Netitia PaTliantattaria and D'Ewes's 
JtmrnaU that he had sat in every House of Commons 
fnim the fifth parliament of Eliiabeth, which met in 15S5. 
He was returned to that perlienent for Melcombe Regis ; 
to Elizabeth's nith parliament, whieh met in 1566, for 
Taunton ; to her seventh, which met in 1588, for Liver- 
pool; to herdghth, which met in 1592, for Middle sei ; 
to her ninth, which met in 1597, for Ipswich ; to her 
tenth, which met m 1601, for both Ipewich and St. Al- 
ban's, when he elected to serve for the former place ; to 
Jmbci's fiiBt p^am^t, which met in 1603, agsJn for 
Ike Mme two placM, when be elected, as before, Co s^e 
for lp«wki),- »Bd tr Jtnaea'a sen»id parliament, vitACn 
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met in 1614, for St. Alban's, for Ips^i^ich, and for the 
University of Cambridge, when he elected to serve for the 
last. It seems to have been in the more spacious arena 
of the House of Commons that Bacon's eloquence [^first 
broke forth so as to attract observation. One accfount, 
indeed, is, that it was not till 1594 that he made his first 
pleading at the bar, his previous professional practice 
naving been confined to his chambers, or at the most to 
the inferior courts.* The description that has been given 
of his oratory by Ben Jonson would seem to have a 
special reference to his speaking in Parliament : — " There 
happened in my time one noble speaker, who was full of 
gravity in his speaking. His language, where he could 
spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious [censor- 
like]. No man ever spake more neatly, more prcssly, 
more weightily, or suffered less emptmess, less idle- 
ness, in what he uttered. No member of his speech but 
consisted of his own graces. His hearers could not cough, 
or look aside from him, without loss. He commanded 
where he spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased 
at his devotion. No man had their affections more in 
his power. The fear of every man that heard him was 
lest he should make an end."t 

In 1592, also, appeared Bacon's first publication, as 
far as is known : * Certain Observations upon a Libel 
published this present year, 1592, entituled A Declara- 
tion of the True Causes of the Great Troubles presup- 
posed to be intended agunst the Realm of. England.' 
It will fall to be noticed when we come to give an 
account of his political writings. 

On the promotion of Sir Edward Coke to be Attomey- 

* B. Brit. 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 494. 

t * Discoveries;' Works, by Gifbrd, ix. 184. To Jonson 
we are also indebted for the knowledge of a peculiarity in his 
manner of sjieaking :— '^ My Lord Chancellor of England 
wringeth his speeches from the strings of his band, and other 
counsellors from the picking of their teeth." — Conversations 
xri'/A X^mmond, edited by Mr. D. Laing for Shakespeare 
S^c/efr, 8ro. Lond., 1842, p. 25. 
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General, in April, 1594, Bacon became a candidate for 
the vacant office of Solicitor-General ; but another person 
was eventually appointed. Upon this the Earl of Essex, 
who had exerted himself in his friend's behalf with 
extraordinary zeal, and took hk failure much to heart, 
munificently presented him with an estate near Twicken- 
ham, which he afterwards sold for 1800/. The fact has 
been circumstantially related by Bacon himself. 

In 1596 he completed and dedicated to the Queen 
* A Collection of some of the Principal Rules and Maxims 
of the Common Law, with their Latitude and Extent ;' 
but this work was not published till 1630, some years 
after the author's death, when it was printed along with 
another tract subsequenUy written, * The Use of the Law, 
for Preservation of our persons, goods, and good names, 
according to the practice of the Taws and customs of this 
land ;' both being included under the title of * The Ele- 
ments of the Common Law of England.'* 

And now we come to the publication of the first edition 
of the Essays, which appeared in a small 8vo. volume, 
with the following title: — 'Essayes. Religious ;Medi- 
tations. Places of Perswasion and Disswasion. Scene 
and allowed. At London. Printed for Humfrey Hooper, 
and are to he sold at the blacke Beare in Chauncery 
Lane. 1697.' Only the leaves are numbered, and there 
are 45 of them in all, in two scries ; of which the first, 
extending to 13 leaves, is occupied with the Essays. 
The 14th leaf presents the following new title : — * Medi- 
tationes Saerac. Londini. Excudebat Johannes Windet. 
1597.' Then follow, on 14 more leaves, the Medita- 
tioncs Sncrae, in Latin, being the same that are called 
the Religious Meditations on the fii-st or general title- 
page. The leaf numbered 16 of this second series pre- 
sents a third title : — * Of the Coalers of good and evill, 
a fragment. 1597 ;' and it is followed by 16 leaves con- 

-* Mr. Montagu, however Q Life,' p. xxxv.) appears to con- 
sider the * Maxims ' and the * Use ' as having or \gu\a.\\^ ^oww^vV 
one work. The Dedication to Elizabeth, a.\\Oi iVe V\^^^<i^> 
c\vaT)y apply only to the * Maxims.* 
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taining the tract so called, being the same that is cidled 
Places cfPerswadon and Disswasian in the general tide. 
The Mediiationes Sacrae are printed in the italic lettnr; 
the Essays and Colours in the Roman. On the back of 
the last leaf are the words — " Printed at London by 
John Windet for Humfrey Hooper. 1697."* 

We may observe, that, notwithstanding the date 1597, 
it is most probable that the Tolume reuly appeared ia 
the early part of what we should now call me year 1598. 
The Essays are inscribed by die author '^ To M. Anthony 
Bacon, his deare Brother ; the Dedication being dated 
" From my chamber at Graies Inne this 30 of Jannarie. 
1597." This would mean January, 1598, according to 
the then usual mode of computation. 

There is another edition of the same collection with 
exactly the same title-page, except only that the date is 
1598. It may liave appeared, tnerefore, either in the 
same year with the former or in the beginning of the 
year 1599. It is in 12mo., and the page is of a smaller 
size than in the foimer. Only the leaves, of which there 
are 50, are nmnbered. It is not so neatly]! printed as 
the edition marked 1597 ; bat the chief difierence is, that 
the ReUgioHs MedUatixms are now in Englii^. They in 
particular are full of the grossest misprints — aU o^ whidi 
have been carefuUv preserved in Mr. Montagu's edition. 

The only other imown impression of the same collec- 
tion (having also the Meditatums in English^ is a small 
8vo., ** printed at London for John Jaggaro, dweUing 
in Fleete Streete, at the hande and Starre, near Temple 
Barre. 1606." The date of the Dedication is also alterad 

* Mr. Montagu says that the < Religions Meditatiom ' an 
uot printed, as the < Eanys ' are, for Ho^3er. But in the next 
sentence but one he says, '' Although the name of Hooper does 
not appear in the title prefixed to the < Meditationeg Sacrae^' 
it is evident tliat Windet nras the printer- for Hooper.^ The 
first or geneml title-page shows clearly enough that the entire 
volume was printed for Hooper. Mr. Montagu also expresses 
hJmaAf as if the ' Places of Perswauon and Disswasiou * were 
a second title of the 'Religious Meditadcms.' 
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Tha Sa& aiiilaa k aka hy TiMgitt ml ia dated 
161S. It ia a Jwawiipt of tfaa>«gtkedkioa^ wkh the 
addilioii of 'Ae Ea^jr ' Of Honour and B4qpMlatbn/ theco 
omitted. It contains, therefore, the same S9 Essays as 
the FiM edition, but di£%srently arranged, and with 
several of them extoided and altered. 

The Seventh is an Edinburgh edition, printed for 
Andro Hart, and dated 1614. It is a copy of the last 
moitioned. 

The Eighth edition, dated 1624, is printed for Eliza- 
beth Jaggard (probably Jaggard's wiaow), and is also 
copied frmn the edition of 1613. These three last-men- 
tioned editions all contain the MedUationa and the Places 
of Persuasion and Dissuasion^ as well as the Essays. 

The Ninth edition, the last published in Bacon's life- 
time, is a small ouarto of 34^ pages, entitled ^ The 
Essayes car Counsels, Civell and Morall, of Francis Lo. 
Verulam, Viscount St. Allmn. Newly enlarged. London, 
Printed by John Hariland ibr Hanna Barret aiid^\e\\«x^ 
Whitakeo md are to he sold at the sigue oil tVie ¥Atv%'^ 
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head in Paul's ChiirchTard. 1625.' It contains 58 
Essays ; namely, the 38 published in the Fourth edition,' 
and 20 additional ones. Several of those formerly pub- 
lished have also new titles> and are otherwise altered.* 

In the original Dedication of the Essays to '*Mn 
Anthony Bacon, his dear Brother," Bacon says, " Loving 
and Beloved Brother, I do now like some that have an 
orchard ill neighboured ; that gather their fruit before it 
is ripe, to prevent stealing. iSiese fragments of my con- 
ceits were going to print ; to labour the stay of them had 
been troublesome, and subject to interpretation ;t to let 
them pass had been to adventure % the wrong they might 
receive by untrue copies, or by some garnishment which 
it might please any that should set them forth to bestow 
upon them." From this it may be inferred that, as was 
then common, they had already been for some time cir- 
culating in manuscript. He soes on to speak of them as 
having passed lon^ ago from his pen, and intimates that 
they are now published as they were originally written. 
And in this statement, it should be observed, he seems 
to refer to all the contents of the little volume — to the 
Meditations and the Colours of Good and Evil, as well 
as to the Essays, 

The short address concludes with an expression of 
strong affection, which is further interesting for a dis- 
closure, at this early date,^of what appears to have been 
Bacon's conviction in regard to his own true sphere at 
the close as well as at the outset of his public life. In 
the depth of their reciprocal love, he says to his brother, 

* We have abstracted the notices of the last six of these 
editions, as well as we could, from Mr. Montagues detailed 
account, ' Life,* note 3 I. But in his tabular comparison of 
the edition of 1625 with the regular edition of 1612, he makes 
-the 1st Essay of the former to be the same with tlie 1st of the 
latter, whereas it is quite different and new ; the 3rd of the 
former to be new, whereas it corresponds in great part to the 
1st of the latter; and the 29th of the former to be new, whereas 
it is an extension of the 38th of the latter. 

/ That ja, as we thouid now say, to misconstruction. 



pre you, I sometimra wish your infinnilie* trans- 
fpon myscir, that her Mnjesty might have tho 
i of so ftftive and able a inintf ; and I might be, 
zcusc, confined to these conteraplations and studies, 
lich I am the fittest." Mr. Anthony Bacon, who 
1 person of great_ ability and ftecomplishoient, was 
of his lite so afflicted with gout as to inoipaciule 
for walking, and died in 1601 or 1602. When the 
.y* were re|iiibliflhed in 1612, increased to four limee 
r original number and eilent, but without the Medi- 
m» and the Calowt if Good and Evil, the former of 
ich had been now moally turned into Essays, whilo 
latter tract was reserved to be incorporated in the 
! AugmaUii Seientiaivm, Bacon dedicated them la Sir 
<iin Conitable, who was married to a sister of Lady 
Mxm's. He says, " My last Essays I dedicated to my 
ao- brother, Mi. Anthony Bacon, who is with God. 
looking amongst my papers this vacation, I found others 
if ihe saniG nature ; which if I myself shall not suffer to 
je lost, it seemeth the world will not, by the often print- 
log of the former." These last words may lead us to 
suspect that Ja^ard's edition of 1606 (supposed to be 
pirated) had not been the only re-impreasion of the 
tbrracr Essays after their first appearance in 1597 or 
1598, altliough no other intermediate edition is now 
known. 

It appears from a letter first published in Stejihens's 
Second Collection (' Letters and Remains,' 4to., Iiond. 
1734), that Itacon had originally desi^od to dedicate 
this 1612 edition to Henry Prince of Wales, who died 
in the 6th of November in that year. The hook, there- 
fore, we may itifcr did not come out till towards the end 
if the year, or perhaps not till after the bceinning of 
IG13. The letter is in raet the intende<l Dedicalion to 
the Prince. " Having," Bacon begins, " divided my 
life into the contemplative and active part, I am desirous 
lo give hia Majesty and your Highness of the fruits of 
both, umple though they be." The Essays he goes on 
to describe u ooij' " bnef notes, set down mltier s\ipi™- 
taatJ^ dual MaxioagI/." " The Word," he couftnaw, 
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*^ is late, but the thing is ancient ; Sor Seneca's Epistles to 
Lucilius, if 70a marie them well, are but Essays, that is, 
dispersed meditations, though oonyejed in the form of 
Epistles." Ai fiir the present oompontions, he adds, he 
has * ' endeavouved to mue them not vulgar, but of a nature 
whereof a man shall find much in ezperience and little 
in hooiks ; so as they are neither repetitions nor fancies.** 
It was Bacon's practice to impove and make additions 
to the Essays throughout his life. In the letter to Bi- 
shop Andrews pre&od to his tract entitled ' An Ad- 
vertisement toocning an Holy War,' which was written 
in 1^22, he says, after speaking of his other writings : — 
^^ As for my Essays, and some other particuliu^ of 
that nature, I count them but as the recreations of ay 
other studies, and in that sort purpose to continue th&ok ; 
though I am not ^orant that those kind of writines 
wouM, with less pains and emhraoement, perhaps, yield 
more lustre and reputation to my name than those other 
which I have in hand.*' From what has been stated it 
will be seen that the successive ibrms which the woik 
assumed as published by the author are to be found in 
the three editions of 1597 (or 1598), of 1612 (the regular 
edition of that date), and of 1625. The last-mentioned 
edition is dedicated to the potent royal fwourite, Villieni 
Duke of Buckin^bam, between whom and Baoon the 
most intimate alliance had subsisted from the first ap- 
pearance of the former at court. Having dedicated his 
Instauration to the King, and his History of Henry the 
Seventh, as sleo his portions of Natural History (mean- 
ing certain tracts in what is called the Third Fart of 
the Instauratio Magna) to the Prince (that is Prinoe 
Charies, aflberwards Charles I.), Baoon informs his 
eraoe that he now dedicates the Essays to him ; *' being/' 
he savs, ** of the best fruits that, by the good increase 
which God gives to my pen and labours, I could yield.** 
Of all his other woiks, he observes, thc^ have been the 
most current; " for that, as it seems, they come home 
to raen^s buoness and bosoms." And be has enlarged 
^eto, hegtatea, '^ both in number and weight; so uiat 
^^jrare indeed a new work." " 1 tboo^Vit \1 liMst^ 



tie adds, " Bgroeabte to mj Hfi«?tion and ol)l')^ 
your Grace to pre6t your niUDe before ihein 

Enifiifh and ia Latin ; for I do eoBceive t)iat the 
'ohune of then, being in the iniivenal Inngua^, 
It aa long ae books Isst." Ue takes rare to inti. 
hat he h*s now also transbited his ' Ilonry the 
h* into Latin ;• the Instaunilion end the Nwiiral 
' were origiuatly published and written in that 
re. But Iho Latio version of the Eesftys, of whiek 
' speaks, was not printed till soine years atWr his 

it and the translation of the Uittory ef Henry 
nnth, along nith other pieces, were first putiliEh«d 

Bawley, in a folio volume, at Ij)ndoQ, in 1639. 
lion title, iriiidi was given to the Essays by fiacoa 
', is ' Sennones, Fideles, «i*e loteriora nenim.'t 
oolagn seems to conEider the translation as bein^ 
I emn throughout — quotinEr, oddly enough, ua the 
tiun of Aem giyen by Rawley, ' Serraones Fideles, 

Uonoratisumo Auctore, proeterquain in pauHs, 
He donatus.' We need not say that the learned 
a was incapaUe of writing anything' like this. 
\\» titie-w^ (for it is from that that the words 
racted) dewribes as for the most part turned into 
>y Boom bimelf is not tbe ScaiioBes, btit the 
■afsiDe, tbe general title of wtikfi b ' Moralims 
iiim I'mnns.' As it contaii» the Wtuninous De 
ttit Sciattiarwni, and other long treatises, and 
mana lom a ve^ snail part of it, 4ey may be 
die few tilings of which the autfior hinsdf was 
tTHnslator. In his Life of Bacon, it is tme, both 

Esgiish and in the Latin, Rawley seems to 
Me the Latin translation of tbe Essays among 

own performances. But, on tbe other hand, we 
con himself, m a letter to bis friend Mr. Toby 
w, without date, but appareiUly written in 1622 

s npicMion in the X^itin is quits e^licit : — ** QBam 
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or 1623,* expressing himself in a way which implies at 
least that he did not then intend to be his own trans- 
lator. "It is true," he says, " my labours are now 
most set to have those works which I had formerly pub- 
lished, as that of Advancement of Learning, tnat of 
Henry Seventh, that of the Essays, being retractate and 
made more perfect, well translated into Latin by the 
help of some good pens, which forsake me not ; for these 
modem languages will at one time or other play the 
bankrupts with books, and, since I have lost much time 
with this age, I would be glad, as God shall give me 
leave, to recover it with posterity." And Archbishop 
Tenison says expressly, speaking of the Essays, '^ The 
Latin translation of them was a work performed by divers 
hands ; by those of Dr. Hacket (late Bishop of Lich- 
field), Mr. Benjamin Johnson (the learned and judicious 
poet), and some others, whose names I once heard from 
Dr. Rawley ; but I cannot now recall them. To this 
Latin edition he gave the name of Sermones Fideles, after 
the manner of the Jews, who called the words, adagies, 
or observations of the wise. Faithful Sayings ; that is, 
credible propositions, worthy of firm assent and ready 
acceptance. And, as I think, he alluded more particu- 
larly in this tide to a passage in Ecclesiastes (xii. 10, 11), 
where the preadher saith that he sought to find out 
Verba J^electabdia (as Tremellius rendereth the He- 
brew), pleasant words (that is, perhaps, his Book of 
Canticles), and Verba Fidelia (as the same Tremellius), 
fiuthful sayings (meaning, it may be, his collection of 
Proverbs). In the next verse he calls them Words of 
the Wise, and so many goads and nails given ab eodem 
pastore, from the same shepherd (of the flock of 
Israel).*'t Bacon himself, in nis letter to Father Ful- 
gentio, intimates that he preferred the tide Sennones 

* * The letter is placed by Birch, in whose collection it was 
first published, under the year 1623 ; but, at it seems to speak 
of the Latin translation of the * Advancement of Learning,* 
which was published in that year, as only in progress, perhaps 
'i may have been written in 1622. 
/ latroductioD to * Baconiana,' 1679, p. 6\. 



' Vcrum illi libro m 
It is a curioua fact that af one time Bacon's Essdts 
appear to have been generally known and read onlj in 
an Engibb translation from the Latin. I'hm, the writer 
of the Life of Bocon in the first edition of the Biogm- 
phia Britunnica, published about the middle of the last 
century, tells us that it is from the Latin translalion we 
have the Essays in Bacon's Works, referring to vchat is 
called Mallefscdition, which appeared in 1763. Hume, 
it may he remarked, has described Bacon's prose as 
barbarous. And, what is Etilt more surprising, Dugald 
Stewart, in his Preliminary Dissertation to the Eucy- 
clopa-dia Brita»nica, written and published within the 
last ^thirty years, expreEses his asttHiisbment that Ela- 
con's English style should havo been preferred by 
Bi&hop Bttrnet to that of Sprat 1 If, indeed, his wonder 
had been that so just o judgment should have proceeded 
from Burnet, it would be more intelligible ; but, on the 
contrary, Burnet is strangely enough brought forward as 
"no contemptible judge of style; and it is declared to 
be difficult to conceive on what grounds he proceeded 
"in huzarding so extraordinary an opinion." The pas- 
age occura in a note at p. 40 (lust edition) ; and is fol- 
owed up by an exclamation about the inferiority, " in all 
he higher quulitics and graces of s^le," of the prose 
(mipoeiti(Hi4 of Swift to those of Pope and Addison. 
Te need not say tiiat an editor of Bacon's Essays would 
»W be thou^t out of his senses who should give them 
■ay other English than Bacon's own. 
As the Essays stand in Bacon's last and most com- 
' Two Italian trotiilationi besiing this title had already ap- 
icd, one in 1618 (by Mr. Toby Matthew), the other in 1631. 
''rench tianilation bad alto been published at XiondDn in 
9, und« the title of ■ Euays Moninf.' This was tha 
t of Sir Arthur Goiges, the common friend of Bacoo and 
uer, and also thcEnglitli translator of Bacon's t[eftt\w''D« 
antia Veteium,' Mr. Montagu everywhere g'iv«the mwa* 
ijw« we da not know aptat what authority. 
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plete edition, tbe first is entitled ' Of Truth/ and n as 
follows :— 

'What II Tmthf* said jesting Pilate, and would not stay 
for an answer* Certainly there be that delif ht in giddinesi^ 
and count it a bonda^ to fix a bdief ; aifiecting free-will in 
thinking, at well as in acting. And though the sects of phili^ 
sophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain discoutt- 
ing wits, which are of the same veins, theugh there be not so 
much blood in them as wbs m those of the ancients. But it is 
not only the difficulty and labour which men take in finding 
out of Truth ; nor again, that when it is found, it imposeth 
upon men^s tiioaghts, that doth bring lies in favour ; but a 
natural, though corrupt, love of the lie itwlf. One of tiie later 
school of the Grecians ezamkieth the matter, and is at a stand 
to think what should be in it that men should love lies ; where 
neither they make foe pkason, aswitii poets, nor for advantage, 
as with the merchant, but for the lie^ sake. But I cannot tdU : 
this same Truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not 
show the masques, and mummeries, and triumphs of the wocld^ 
half so stately and daintily as candle-lights. Tixith may per- 
haps come to the price of a pearl, that showeth best by day ; 
but it will not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that 
showeth best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever 
add pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken 
out of men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valua- 
tions, imaginations as one would, and the like ; but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor shrunken things^ 
full of melancholy and indisposition^ and unpleasing to &em« 
selves. One of Uie Fathers^ in great severity, called poesy 
' Vinum Dssmonum,'* because it filleth the imagination, and 
yet it is but with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that 
passeth through the minc^ but the lie that sinketh in and set- 
tleth in it, that doth the hurt, such as we spake of before. But 
howsoever these things are thus in men's aepraved judgments 
and affections^ yet truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth 
that the inquiry of truth, whidi is the love-making or wooing 
of it ; the knowledge of truth, whioh is the presence ol it ; and 
the bdief of truth, which is tha et^oying oi it, is tbe sovereign 

* The wine of devils. (The [translations throughout our 
extracts fivm the Euayi are the same as in the edition^ with 
^ote»^ by Dr. TV. C. Taylor, 8vo., Load. \S40.^ 



human nature. TheEm crealare of God U . 

ayawoaths light of ilie KiHe; the lait was i)>e ligbt tf 
uiiil bis nibliatU-worlc etec aince u the illutniualian of 
it. Fint he bceutheil light ui>on llie face of Che maltn 
!, then he bieathed light into the face nf Qian, aiid slill 
the* and impireth liglit into (he face of hii chosen. The 
a brauli6«l the Ret that wai odietwise inferior to llie 
ilh yet excellently well : ' It is a pleomre to stand njmn 
:e, and to we ships tasieJ upon the «a ; a pleaiure to 
n Ihe window of a castle nod lo we a battle, and the 
ires thereof below ; but no pleHuire is comjiamble to the 
g ufKm the vanla^ground of trath — (a hilt not to he 
oded, and wheie the air ia always clsar and lerene) — 
•ee the errors, and wanderings, and miiti, and lempod 
'ale below :' ao always that tbia pruipeot be witli jiity, 
t with anelling or priile. Certainly it is heaFeu u{iaa 
have a man's mind more indiatky, reitin providence^ 
*& upon the poles of truth. 

MH from theological and lAiloaophicai trufli to tlio 
' crril business, it will he acknowledged, ev^en by Clioie 
iclise it not, Ibat dear and round dealing ia the honour 
s nature, and that mixture of tkliehuod is tike alloy in 
gold and silrer, which may make the melal wort Ibo 
but it embaseth it. Fur these winding and croolied 
are the goings of ihc scrpml, which gneth liaaely upon 
J, anJ nol upon the (>-n. Tiiere is no vice that doth 
r a man with shame as to be fuuuil falae and perQdioa& 
■refijre Hountaigny aailh piettily, when he inquired tlis 
Why tfa* woid of the lie should be such a disgrace, 
im odious charge? Saith he, 'If it he well weighed, 
that a msB lieth, is as much as to say that he is bravs 
I 6od, and a coward towards men.' For a lie facea 
m1 afarinki from man. Sorely Ihe wiekednesa of false- 
ad biwdi of faith, cannot pmibly be ao highly eX' 
■a in that it aball be the last pe4, U call the judgment! 
upro the generations of men i it bring foretold, that 
luist comclb, ' He iball not find faith span the eatth.' 
iiii u oarfintgpecimen, we may i 
te the ciiaracterbtits of Bacon s 

Jt^ wLich it ia marked. 
iag that will strike every readeT \a i^ 
i of matte r, Jotiaon, as we haye Been, baa swi o^ 
■ ^, tint hk iwapcrs could not cons^ «« 
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look aside from him without loss; neither can his 
readers remit their attention for a sentence, or for a 
clause of a sentence, without missing a portion of the 
thought. We do not speak merely of the vividness and 
pregnancy of the expression; that is another thing. 
What we mean is, that the flow of the reasoning or re- 
flection never pauses, never diminishes. True or false, 
one new thougnt, one new view succeeds another as fast 
as it is possible to exhibit them. Nor is this true only 
of the Essays, where the style is more formally aphoristic 
and economical. His other writings are less pointed 
and epigrammatic ; but the packing of the thoughts is 
nearly as close everywhere. Every word indicates a 
working, teeming mind. Much of what is said, indeed, 
may be merely ingenious ; some portion of the abundance 
may be even incumbering, and would, we may think, be 
better away ; but there, at any rate, it is, never-faUing 
and seemingly inexhaustible, at the least the richest 
I intermixture of wisdom, fancy, and ingenuity in suo- 

j cession, often a combination and interfusion of all the 

I three. 

i Then there is the uncommonness and characteristic 

' air of nearly all the thoughts. It might be supposed that 

! after any true thing has once been said, and generally 

I felt and accepted, it would pass into common property, 

I and cease to be recognisable as the thought [of an incu- 

! vidual. But it does not so happen. An original 

thought never loses its stamp of originality. If it has 
I been struck out in an illiterate and unrecording a^e, it 

I spreads indeed everywhere among the people, but it re- 

I tains its distinctive shape of a peculiar utterance, a pro- 

I verb, and, after having been repeated for a thousand 

I years, it shows like a flash of fire amon^ other words 

every time it is used. It is the same with an original 
thought in a book. It always remains new, fresh, and 
I striking. A mere scientific truth may become a com- 

monplace; it is something entirely separate from the 
mJnJ of the discoverer ; but a happily expressed thought 
ys a fragment of the mind which first gov© \t such ex- 
^^f^'on, and will always continue tobe somelibLVa:^ vjxiYCm 
k '^-^'^^^^^^/Aer mfad would have produced. 1«k.^ ws 




^P8 ttwd sot wKf von ii^rtlilD|^ 
latif hamm viHte'wobA dl CopfnUeoB, or GdOeo^ 
r lyeiMi Hnhe^ or S^eplerj fimm wticb (^Oem it pn>- 
laadMy nor do«8 the mmbtm of it in oMnuj dream- 




■rtofSte 

liBt: ithMnodimMror obmotarof tnj 
hm iakimfnm Mm,atiMA watkim anr Hiteiiai be« 
Npma him mmI it He Ium tiu«wii It Ibrtk « liie tiano 
b tkMMra iMik lijdM loom; a monl viaff Is men 
ih> At ^mpe, thrt k of»«r rwy of dieiofl wWe H grew* 
rfeoMy • dmnolBino I h ou gHl of BMon'f onmot be ttkeii 
^omeiiioiioffcrvqreMebeandmMleliitowB; in tiie 
SBHweoi iBB jDwomin aorm or enireNioii| ine tnoagnt 
telf would bedianged; it nratt ttMraftre alwm re&n 
tei MCBlimiisr of^aepeet wbidi mtrin It as ms, snd 
■idefiwiU keep it fir etar ts distegdUidble and « 
ilrikingasltwwat lint A disoofverr made bf Keplor 
■%lit «iHi|r. tfwe weve to Jadae ooljlbxtiie intellemal 
teraetsn of Ai tWQ^ be attrftatod to Copernicaa; baft 
i«na of HoBMr^a or a sentence <rf Baeon's will nsaaDy, 
ha a fietan hf Baphael, attest tbeir own paternibr. 
Bacon's aasmar of writing Ime been described by his 
u^dain and &it Inographer in the following terms :— • 
In the composing Si his books, he did rather drive at 
oascoline and clear expression than at any fineness or 
notation of phrases, and would often aslc if the mean- 
were expressed plainly enough ; as being one that 
>anted words to be but subservient or ministerial to 
ter and not the principal. And, if his style were 
e, it was because he could do no otherwise. Nei- 
was lie nven to any light conceits, or descanting 
words, oat did ever purposely and industriously 
them ; for he held such things to be but digres- 
or diversions from the scope intended, and to dero- 
rom the weight and dignity of the style." What 
^ said of his avoidance of all mere verbal couce\t& 
, and the fact merits especial attention as noteiVA^ 
\inatio^ i^e wit of Bacon from that o£ every o\5^eT 
wn'ter eminent for that quality in his age. Yto- 

c 
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bably nothing resembling a pun, or any quibble of ti 
class, is to oe found in all that he has. written. ]^ 
does he torture thoughts more than words ; having oi 
given the thought full and fitting expression, he lets 
alone, and passes on to the next. Yet the characteris 
of his writing is pre-eminently wit, understood in i 
largest and highest sense, as the perception and exhi 
tion of things in their less obvious relations. Upon 
topic is he ever trite, or a repeater of what has been s: 
by others ; he cannot quote a verse of Scripture with< 
giving it an interpretation of his own. And yet 1 
peculiar view that he takes of everything never, or v( 
rarely, appears forced or unnatural ; if it be the last tl 
would occur to an ordinary thinker, it looks as if it wi 
the first that had occurrea to him. 

Much of this comes of the real originality of Baco 
manner of thinking ; but the effect is also in part owi 
to his great oratorical skill or art of expression. 1 
manner of his writing is as striking and uncommon as ' 
matter. Or rather, we should say, the arraying and i 
parelling of his thoughts is as brilliant as the thoug 
themselves. He has no passion ; but no man had e 
more of the mere ingenuity and fancy that belong 
eloquence. iSis style is all over colour and imagery ; 
much so, indeed, that this sort of enrichment may be s 
frequently to enter into its substance, and to constit 
his thoughts rather than to clothe and decorate th€ 
Metaphors, similitudes, and analogies make up a gr 
part of his reasoning, — are constantly brought in 
proof and argument as well as for illustration. Not t 
this forms any objection to the force or soundness of 
reasoning. In moral exposition, which is totally di£ 
ent in its nature from mathematical demonstration- 
different as a piece of music is irom the multiplicat 
table — what is at all times principally wanted, aim 
the one thing needful, is the spirit and pulse of life ; 
that be present in sufficient strength, the manner 
which it shows itself, or the source whence it is obtain 
J8 o/Jjttle consequence, Consider'what all such exposit 
fs. It rarely or never takes the {orca oi ipvae s^VVo^ 
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IT dwolately a nft i wrj ded n c tij pn ; ite witiire does not 
admit of Mi Mag w; it nefw can, eieept perhaps fyr 
a step or two now and then by ajprooeai of ibreing or 
tortovey beiednoedto.tfaatfbraL What is called moral 
weaoning eooaiila, in addition to tlie hiatoiioal statement 
loenBiy aKsta» 



of. the aeoenaiy &ctB» mainly of. audi esciteBMnt ad« 
dToand, to the reader or hemr as enaUes and impels 
him.to sqmlj ewvy thiaf else for himself— to see the 
siil;feet.in.tne same li§^t m whidi the writer or speaker 
seee it> and to ccime.to the same condowons. There are 
Tariow wa|% 11^ npMl, of producing tills cJMi «oo^ 
ing to the drenmstaqoeaofthecaie. AluMst the 00I7 
podtion that can be aniToriplly aflinned is, that the thing 
cannot be dooe^in the manner of a niathematiod demon- 
stnition; in mopd qoertioos that mode of reasoning is at 
once powei]eB|.aiid| ^ mgr continued effiwt, impoeable. 
It may be aceeinpndied .hv mere artifice m narration ; 
by the dear WfhiWtJmi of the suliject in .the proper 
points of new; by pasdpoate dedanBation ; hfiaweciiYe; 
oy ridicule; Inr qi^nms and witticisms; and oftra, aa 
efecitndly m m any other, w^r, or more so than in any 
other^ by ingenioos andogies and nndlitades and otiier 
£uiciful illustrations. None of these modes of exposi- 
tion, it is true, are in a strict sense logically condusive ; 
but any one is nearly as much so as any other ; and at 
any rate no methoos more purely logical are possible. 
An extended concatenation of perfect syllogisms upon 
any moral subject would be a mere string of truisms and 
inanities. 

We do not admit, therefore, that there is any thing 
false or hollow in Bacon s manner of reasoning, because 
he deals largely in figurative illustrations. When in 
the above essay he represents truth as a kind of daylight, 
and falsehood or fiction as a candlelight, we contend 
that he expounds an idea and impresses a conviction as 
distinctly and completely as could have been done by 
the soberest and most colourless statement. Nay, much 
more distinctly and efiectually ; for there va a \\^e «xv\ 
power in the ianre that the plain statement nvoxA^ xvo\. 
h&ve had, awakening a corresponding life and ipo^ct o^ 
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conception in the mind of the reader. Nor is an imaei- 
native manner of thinking, or a figurative style, in- 
consistent vnth soundness of judgment or correctness of 
exposition. The highest of all truths have been ex- 

rnded poetically. Many of the highest truths cannot 
conceived at all except imaginatively. A mind of 
imaginative capad^ is in the region of thought and rea- 
soning to a mind without imagination what m the world 
of sense the man who sees is to him who is Uind. The 
latter may have a tolerably correct notion of any thing 
he can touch and handle ; but the ftrm^ alone can em- 
brace the grand panorama of nature. 
^ I The question, however, still remains in how &r Baooa 
is a philosopher or sa^e, as well as an orat(H* — what is 
the real amount and diaracter of the truth and wisdom 
contained in his writings. To what extent are his views 
subtle and profound? to what extent only specious? 
Ingenuity, rancy, eloquence, fertili^ of invention, a 
never-failing flow of thought of one kmd or another, even 
singular sagacity and insight within a certain range, will 
be denied him by none ; but with all this the deepest 
penetration and widest compass of vision may still be 
wanting. Whether or no such be the case, the actual 
examination of his works must decide. 

The Second Essay, entitied < Of Deatii,' had ap- 
peared in tiie edition of 1612. We will give the greater 
part of it : — 

Men fear death as children fear to go in the dark ; and as 

that natural fear in children is increased with tales, so is the 

other. Certainly, the contemplation of death as the wages of 

sin and passage to another world, is holy and religions ; but 

the fear of it as a tribute due unto nature is weak. Yet in 

religious meditations there is sometimes mixture of vanity and 

of superstition. You shall read in some of the friais' books of 

Mortification, that a man should think with himself what the 

pain is, if he have but his fingers' end pressed or tortured, and 

thereby imagiDA what the pains of death are when the whole 

^>odjr is corrupted and dissolved; when many times death 

imsseth with lest pain than the torture of a limb*. toi^SaftTaoBt 

^Jfal jjorfs are not the quickest of sense. And.\l7^msL^^a.^ 



jpikiMBDfy m mjjktkm^tr mad mabwd. wkilU wat wtll mH 
< ptMnift HMrfk auMife 4n^ qoHB BMii AM 1^ gm^ 



^ _, fto% and ftHBda wMpng^ and 

hiantiL awl nhMftiitoi, ■■! ilw lilnt dww ilialh tiiiMjlt Its 
mdiy tiie obtemni^ (fast time it nommaa in tiit mind <rf 
mm to wMk hot it matatandmMtea theftar of d«lih: and 
wwftBBW dtafli m BO tnob tanHnla tMBiTy wwn a man hani to 
mn^ atlflMHirila about ani mat cib 'win H^otanbak of bibi* 
satv^ga auaBBjpaa ow Qtanj aiia tngnai m% aoDtar atpmni 
taiif gritffitttlait; *ar naaeongaMikiti Mayvt nad, 

OftatiwDiii tad iMn WmMir^ piiy (i^fch it ti» 

itafaAalitat) pffoathtd amagr ladM^caftif amra otBB- 

to Aiir OTraBn«n» and at tilt InMit aort of diUoarmt. 

add% motnta and tatittgr; ^«Qg;ita ^oimdia 




tadtm ftotiit$ mori fdlc^ non ttntnin flati% aat nutBr^ ttd 
etiam ftt^diaani polett.*t A mm wooild dit^ tiwngh he were 
" ' or Talimt atr miwaiiWf ^ crily upon a womt Jiw tp do tiie 
itidpK taaffcxmandoftr. It It no lem irortfiy to oIh 

'now naa wtaaiBoii in good tpiritt Aio atonoadiet of 

^UatiiBHte IteAijqilMartDbattaaitaomtntaitiielHt 



Thaa MUm warn iotCnoes of Ae owupo wu r e wMi 
irlndi BtPong or well-lMlaiioad mMa hare welcomed 
death : among others, that of the Emperor Galba, who 
is said to bare exclaimed, holding out his neck to his 
assassin^ JF'erif si ex re sitpopidi Romani (Strike, if it be 
for the good of the Roman people) ; and that of Septi- 
mius Severus, whose last words to those about him were, 
Adeste, si quid mOd restat agendum (Be quick, if any- 
thing remains for me to do). The essay concludes 
thus: — 

It is 'at natoral to die as to be born, and to a little infant 
perhaps the one is as painful as the other. He that dies in an 
earnest punuit is like one that is wounded in hot blood, who, 
for the time, scarce feels the hurt ; and therefore a mind that 
is fixed, and bent upon somewhat that is good, doth avert the 

* The parade of death is more terrific than death itself. 

f Consider how often you repeat the same things \^« ^««a^ 
of death may arise not only from fortitude, OT imaerj)\3(vx\.^''ai 
tatietjr. 
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dolours of death/ But above all, believe it, the tweetest can- 
ticle is ' Nunc dimittU ** — when a man hath obtained worthy 
ends and expectations. Death hath this also— that it openeth 
tiie gate to good fame, and extinguisheth envy. 'Extinctns 
amabitur idem.* f ; 

The Third Essay, * Of Unity in Religion,' is an en- 
largement of one which'had appeared in the edition of 
1612. It is longer than usual ; but, one or two short 
passages will suffice as samples of the manner in which 
the subject is treated. Having remarlLed that ^< the 
fruits of unity, next unto the well-pleasing of God, which 
is all in all, are two ; the one towards those that are 
without the church, the other towards those that are 
within ;" the author proceeds : — 

For the former : — It is certain that heresies and schisms are 
of all others the greatest scandals, yea, more than corruption of 
manners. For as in the natural body a wound or solution of 
continuity is worse than a corrupt humour, so in the spiritual. 
So that nothing doth so much keep men out of the church, and 
drive men out of the church, as breach of unity ; and therefore 
whensoever it cometh to that pass that one saith ' Ecce in deser- 
to,^ I another saith * Ecce in penetralibus ;^ } that is, when some 
men seek Christ in the conventicles of heretics, and others in an 
outward face of a church, that voice had need continually to 
sound in men's ears, * Nolite exire,' Go not out. The doctor 
of the Gentiles (die propriety of whose vocation drew him to 
have a special care of those without) saith, ' If an heathen 
come in and hear you speak with several tongues, will he 
not say that you are mad? And certainly it is little better 
when atheists and profane persons do hear of so many discordant 
and contrary opinions in religion; it doth avert them from 
the church, and maketh them to sit down in the chair of the 
scomera. 

He afterwards gives the following advice in regard to 
the true rule or principle of unity : — 

Men ought to take heed of rending .God*s church by two 

* Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace. 
f The same penon shall be beloved after death. 
/ Behold, be IB in the desert. 
/ Behold^ he uiathe aecret chamber of t\ie\iouie. 



ecnmetli a thing tatbtt in- 
1 that ii of jildgnifnt mid 
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kiutli of controTetiies : the one is wh^ii the mulln of the jjoint 
contioveileil is loo smaJI am) ligiit, not worth the heat aiid Etrlfe 
about it, kindled only hj contradiction. For, ai it ia uolecl h; 
one of tlie fallien, ' airiat's coat indeed had no eeam, litit the 
church) vesture wiu of diien coloiin;' whereupon heiuilii, 
' In vests Tsrietaj lit, icimira non «it,' • Tliey be two thitiga— 
unity and uniformity. The other ia when the matter of the 
point controverted ii great, but it it ilriven to an over-great 
sublilty and obscurity, so lliat it becometh a '' * 
genioiis than aubilantu ' 
uadentanding shall aoi 
know nell within himself that those which so differ mean one 
thing, and yet they themielve* would never agree. And if it 
come so to pas^ iii that diitonce of judgment which^s between 
roan and man, shall >re not think Uiat God above, that knows 
the beart, doth nnl disc«m tliat frail men, in some of their con- 
tradictions, intend the same thing,'and accepteth of both. 

Of tlie Fourth Essay, ' Of Revenge,' first printed in 
the edition of 1625, the_ following- is the commetice- 

Revenge is a Vind of wild justice, which tlie more man's 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed ifout. For as for 
the first wrong, it doth but olfeud the law ; but the tevengf of 
Uiat wrong putleth the law out of office. Certainly, in taking 
revenge, a man ii but even with his enemy; but in passing 
it over, he is superior — for it is a prince's part to pardon. 
And Solomon, I am sure, saith, ' It is the glury of a man to 
pais by an offence.' That which ia past ia gone, and irrecover- 
sblej and wise men have enough to do with things present and 
to come; therefore they do but triSe with themselves that 
labour in past matters. There is no man doth a wrong for the 
wrong's sake, but thereby to purchase himself profit, or plea- 
mie, or honour, or the like. Therefore why should I be 
angry with a man for laving himself better tbaa mef And if 
any man" should do wrong merely out of ill nature, why, yet 
it is but like the thorn or briar, which prick and scratch because 
they can do no other. 

And here are the commencement and conclusion of 
_ • T1nTOnw7ferarjV(/;"nilie vesture, but \etft\ete\>ewiOkK- 
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the Fifth, entitled ' Of Adversity/ which was also oiie 
of those added in the edition of 1625 : — 

It was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoics), That de good things which belong to'prosperity are to 
be wished, but the good things that belong to adversity are to 
be admired — * Bona rerum seeundamm optabilia, adversazmn 
mirabilia.' Certainly if miracles be the command over na- 
ture, they appear most in adversity. It is 3ret a higher speech 
of his than the other (much too high for a heathen), It is ^tme 
greatness to have in one the frailty of a man and the security of 
a god — * Vere magnum habere fragilitatem hominis, secnritar 
tem Dei.* This would have done better in poesy, where 
transcendencies are more allowed. And the poets indeed have 
been busy with it ; for it is in effect the thing which is figured 
in that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which seemeth not 
to be without mystery, nay, and to have some approach to the 
state of a Christian : That Hercules, when he went to unbind 
Prometheus (by whom human nature is represented), sailed the 
length of the great ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher; livelily 
describing Christian resolution that saileth in the frail bark oif 

the flesh trough the waves of the world We see in 

needle-works and embroideries it is more pleasing to have 
a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a 
dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground. Judge 
therefore at the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. 
Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adverrity dotfa best discover virtue. 

The Sixth Essajr, ' Of Simulation and Difisimulatioii/ 
was likewise new m 1625. The following are its most 
material or striking passages : — 

Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy or wisdom ; for 
it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to know when to tdl 
truth, and to do it. Therefore it is the weaker sort of politics 
that are the great dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith, * Livia sorted well with the arts of her hut* 

band and dissimulation of her son, attributing arts or policy 

to' Augustus and disrimulation to Tiberius. And again, when 

^ucJanas eocourageih Vespasian to take arms against Vitellius 

■^e gaith, 'We rim not against the piercing yid^^ment of 

^u^usius, nor the extreme caution or cloaeneis oi Tiiaereaa: 
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Th«« propertia of bM, or policy and diwfinuUtioii, or clom- 
aaa, ate indeed* tiiibibB Hod facultimi, levsni], aud to be dotln- 
^glieJ. For if a man bare Ibat pcnetralicoi of judgmfni ng 
Ikcbh (liacem whal things aie Id be laid opoi, and what Id be 
secreUd, and what to be ihowpd at Imlf ligbti, aod lo wluiin, 
and wlieu (which iadeod are arh of jiate and an» of life, as 
Tacitiu well calleth them), to him, a habit of dinimuUlion ii 

tJiaE juitgmeiit, ttiini it ii left to him gcacrally to he cIdw and 
a disttmbier. For mbere a roan cannot cbooie oi- vary in par- 
ticulars, there it is good to lake the lafnt and watiest way 
in general, like the going loKij by one that cannot well net, 
Certaintj the abUgt men that ever were have had all on 
Opennen and fraiikneaa of dealing, and aiuune of ceiiaiuty and 
Teracity, hut Ihea they were like hona well managed, for 
tbey cDold leU pawing well when to Mo]) or turn : and nt such 
tima, when Ihey ttioiighl the case iutleed rrquired diwimula- 
tioi, if Iben tbey uied it, it eatne to pav that the fumier 
opinion apread abroad of their good fiiith, and clearness of 

dealing, made tbem almart invisible. In few wor^ 

mysferies are due to sectecy. Beaides, to Bay truth, nakedjifu 
ii uncomely .as well in mind m body; and il addelU no 
small levetence lo tnen't maunen and actiom if they be not 
allDgrllier •il'ifo. A) fbr talken and futile peiaoni, Ihey are 

be knoweth will also talk what he knoweth not. Therefore set 
it down, that a. habit of secrecy is both politic and moral. And 
in this part it ia good, that a man's face give his tongue leave 
to speak ; for the discovery of a man's self, by the tracks of his 
counlettance is a gteat weakness and betraying, by how mucb 
it is many times more marked and believed than a roan's 

Id conclusion, those advantages which are considered 
to belong to the pncticc of Simulation and Dissimulation 
having been enumerated, it is added : — 

There be alM> three diiadvantagfi to set it even. ' Tlie first, 
that simulation and diniuivlntion commonly carry 'witii lliem 
a riiDw of fearftilijeis, whicli, in any boHness, doth spoil tlie 
featbeis of rourHl flying up to llie roaik. The wcoiiil, UiaX \t 
putsledi and perpletetli lite conceits of many, that ^i\ia^ 
woald Bihenrae co-operate vitb him, aiid makes & Tnwi SiaXV. 
alat^aLaetobUowaeadt. The third and greaUwl i», *"* '* 
C3 
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deprivetli a man of one of the most principal instruments for 
action, which is trust and belief. The best composition and 
temperature is to have openness in fame and opinion, secrecy 
in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, and a power to feign 
if there be no remedy. 

Of the Seventh Essay, entitled ' Of Parents and Chil- 
dren,' which is one of those first printed in 1612, it will 
be enough to give a few sentences at the t)eguining :— 

y The joys of parents are secret, and so are their griefs and 
fears ; they cannot utter the one, nor they will not utter the 
other. Children sweeten labouis, but they make mifortunes 
more bitter : they increase the cares of life, but they mitigate 
the remembrance of death. The perpetuity by generation is 
common to beasts ; but memory, merit, and noble works are 
proper to men : and surely a man shall see the noblest works 
and foundations have proceeded from childless men, which 
have sought to express the images of their minds where those of 
th«r bodies have failed. So the care of posterity is most in 
them that have no posterity. 

We will transcribe the whole of the Eighth, entitled 
* Of Marriage and Single Life,* also one of those first 
given in the collection of 1612 : — 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune, for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of 
virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, and of greatest 
merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or 
childless men, which both in affection and means have married 
and endowed the public. Yet it were great reason that those 
that have children should have greatest care of future times, 
unto which they know they must transmit their dearest pledges. 
Some there are, who, though they lead a single life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themselves, and account future times 
im pertinencies. Nay, there are some others that account wife 
ana children but as bUls of charges. Nay more, there are some 
foolish, rich, covetous men, that take a pride in having no 
children, because they may be thought so much the richer. 
JFoT perhaps they have heard some talk, < Such an one is a great 
j-/cA man/' and another except to it, * Yea, but he hath a great 

^iorge of children, * as if it were an abatement to \i\» tlches. 

^at the most ordinary cause of a single IVfe iftWVietV.^, weftcv- 
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ally in cprtflin »elf-pleasing and humotoui miodi, whicli are 
so Beriaihle nf every re»lrnint, as tbey will go neat to think ihoir 
girdled and garten to be bonds and ehscklei. Unmanivd men 
arc b»( rrieuda, beat mustett, best wiviintc, but not alwaya beat 
Bubjecti ; fur tliey are light bj run away, inil almwt all Tuui- 
livee are of that conditiuii. A lingle life dulb well uilh 
churchmen, tur chanty will hardly water the ground where it 
muit linl HIT a pool. It ii IndilTeient for jadg«t and maEia- 
Irales: foe if they be facile and comipt, you iholl have a 
servant five times worae iban a wife. For BoldierB, I find the 
geoecali commonly in their hortative* nut men in mind of Iheir 
wives and children. And I think the dnpiting Dfinarriage 
among [l^e Turks makelh the rulgnr soldier more base. Cer- 
tainly wife and children are a kind of diBcipline of humanity ; 
and single men,1hDngli tbey may be many thneamore charitable, 
becaute their means are less exhaust, yet on the other aide they 
are more cruel and hard hearted (good to make severe iiHjulti- 
torsV because their tendemesa is not so often called upon. 
Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore constant, are 
commo/ily luring husbands; ag was said of Ulysiei, ' Veli^Jam 
suam prielnlil Immoitalltati.' * Oiule women are often proud 
and ftoward, as presuming upon the merit of tlieii' cbastily. It 
is one of the best bonds butli of chastity and ohedieiice in tlie 
wife if sbe think her husband vrite, which she will never do if 
she find him jealoot. Wives are young men's misttessei, 
companions for middle age, and old men's nurses ; so as a man 

reputed one of the wise i 

elder man not at all.' It is often seen that bad liuel>aiidq I'layo 
very good wives, whether it he that it raisetli (he price of Iheir 
husband's kindness when it comes, or that tlie wives take a 

Eride in their patience. But Ibis never fails if the bad hus- 
ands were of their own choosing, i^ainst their friends' consent, 
for then Ihey wilt be sum to make good their own folly. 

The Ninth Essay is entitled ' Of Envy,' (the word 
being here used in ila modern sense, and not in that 
tometimos borne by the Latin invidia, hatred generally, 
or haired arising merely from a wish to diaiilace, in whith 
it often oeeurs in other parts of Bacon's writingEV It 
mas first puWJshcd in 1625. It commenccB ftwia'. — 

• Scfre/erreii bit old woman to imtttorttAi'l- 
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There be none of tiie affections which have been noted to 
fiucinate or bewitch but love and envy. They bolii have 
vehement wishes; they frame themselves readily into imagina- 
tions and suggestions ; and tiiey come easily into tiie eye, 
especially upon the presence' of the objects which- are the points 
that conduee to fascination, if any such thing' tbcrer be. We see, 
likewise, the Scripture calledi envy an evil eye; and the 
astrologers call theievil influences of the stars, evil aspects; so 
that still there ssemetii to be acknowledged in the act of envy 
an ejaculation or inadiation of the eye. Nay,^ some have been 
so curious as to note, that the times when the stroke or pereos- 
sion of an envious eye doth most hurt, ^aee, when the party 
oivied is beheld ingloiy or triumph, for that sets an edge upon 
envy ; and besides at such times the spirits of the person envied 
do come forth most into the outward parts, and so meet the 
blow. 

And the following is the concluding paragraph : — ' 

We will add this in genera], touching the afiection of envy, 
tii^ of all other aflfections, it is the most importune and conti- 
nual ; for of other aflRBctions there is occason given but now 
and then. And therefore it was well said, ^Invidia festos dies 
non agit ;' * for it is ever working upon some or other. And it is 
also noted, that love and envy do make a man pine, which 
other affections do not, because they are not so continual. It 
is also the vilest affection, and the most depraved ; for which 
cause it is the proper attribute of the devil, who is called the 
envious man, that teweth tares 'amongst the wheat by night: 
as it always comedi to pass that envy worketh'subtilly and in 
the dark, and to tira prejudice of good things, such as is the 
wheat. 

The Tenth Eswty, * Of Love,* is in the collection of 
1612. It is not venr long, but a few sentences will con- 
vey the substance of the whole : — 

The ■stage is more beholden to love than the life of man: 
.for as to the stage, love is even matter of comedies and now 
and then of tragedies ; but in life it doth much mischief, some- 
times like a syren, sometimes like a fury. You may observe 
that amongst all the great and worthy persons (whereof the 
^emorjr remaiueth, either ancient or recent) there is not one 



* Envy kaeps'iio boUdayi. 
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qnitMh. Iieih Bflhai'aiid wwdoai, 
Thfa pHMD hath iMiflwde la the fny.^tiiiMe of aadbiMB, 
-which aae gnat rnqMoty and gvMt adfanityf'teiigh this 
:latter hatti b«a Imp obMrrad-: both which thnes kmdle lore 
and make it laoio fiaqnent, and therefore thow it to be the child 
of folly. 

The subject of the Eleventh, which is entitled, ' Of 
Great Place/ and which was also first published in the 
edition of 1612, is more in Bacon's Ime ; and of this 
Essaj, thou^ it fa of some length, we will subjoin the 
greater part: — 

Men in great places are thrice 8ervanti--eervaQt8 of the 
•OTereign or state, senrants of fame, and servants of business ; 
so as they have no freedom, neither in their persons, nor in their 
actions, nor in their times. It is a strange desire, to seek power 
and to lose liberty, or to seek power over others and to lose 
power over a man's self. Thie rising unto place is laborious, 
and by pains men come to greater pains, and it is sometimes 
base ; and by indignities men come to dignities. The stand- 
ing fa dippery, and the repress is either a downfal, ox oX V«s\. 

an ccli/a^ which is a mekuicholy thing •In ^^ ^'A* 

chBi;geo/thjr place set be&re thee the be«t exampUt *, ?ot '\Tnv\».- 
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tion is a globe of precepts ; and after a time set before fbee &ine 
own example, and examine thyself strictly whether thou didit 
not best at first. Neglect not also the examples of those that 
have carried themselves ill in the same place, not to set off 
thyself by taxing their memory, but to direct thyself what to 
avoid. Reform, therefore, without bravery or scandal of former 
times and persons, but yet set it down to thyself as well to cre- 
ate good precedents as to follow them. Reduce things to the 
first institution, and observe wherein and how they have dege- 
nerated ; but yet ask counsel of both times — of the ancient time^ 
what is best, and of the latter time, what it fittest. Seek to 
make thy course regular, that men may know beforehand what 
they may ex])ect ; but be not too positive and peremptory, and 
express thyself well when thou digressest from thy rme. Pre- 
serve the right of thy place, but stir not questions of jurisdic- 
tion ; and rather assume thy right in silence and defactOj than 
voice it with claims and challenges. Preserve likewise Utis 
rights of inferior places, and think it more honour to direct in 
chief than to be busy in all. Embrace and invite helps and 
advices touching the execution of thy place ; and do not drive 
away such as bring thee information, as meddlers, but accept of 
them in good ]part. The vices of authority are chiefly four ; 
delays, corruption, roughness, and facility. For delays, give 
easy access, keep times appointed, go through with that which 
is in hand, and interlace not business but of necessity. For 
corruptions do not only bind thine own hands, or thy servants 
hands, from taking, but bind the hands of suitors also from 
offering; for integrity,, used, doth the one; but integrity 
professed, and with a manifest detestation of bribery, doth the 
other : and avoid not only the fault but the suspicion. Who- 
soever is found variable, and changeth manifestly without mani- 
fest cause, giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore always, 
when thou changest thine opinion or course, profess it plainly 
and declare it, together with the reasons that move thee to 
change, and do not think to steal it. A servant or a favourite, 
if he be inward and no other apparent cause of esteem, is com- 
monly thought but a by-way to close corruption. For rough- 
ness, it is a needless cause of discontent; severity breedeth 
fear, but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs from authority 
ought to be grave and not taunting. As for facility, it is worse 
than bribery ; for bribes come but now and then, but if impor- 
tunitjr or idle retpectB lead a man, he shall never be without: 
^9 Solomon saitb, ' To respect persons is not ^ood^ ^ot vacVi «l 
nan will transgreta for a piece of bread.* It it moi\. ttvifc ^QoaX 



was ancientl; ipnkeo — 'X place liiDireUi iHe man;' uu-l i( 
■hciiTeth lome In the betlei anil 101116 to (he wone: 'Omnium 
roiiEensu, capax imperii, nisi imperanet,' ' nitb Tacittit ur 
Galba; but of Vespailan ht rairh, ' Saliu itnprriuilium \'('ep)i- 
I'aniK mutatiis in melind't IbDueli 'he oiie wai meunt of 
lufficimcr, (lie other of nnuitim and affection. It i< an 
iMiired lign of a worthy and generoiu ipirit whom honour 
nmrnds, fur Louoiu ii or ihould he the jiloce of rirlue ; ntril as 
in nature lliiug* move violently la their place, and calmly in 
iheir place, w virtue in ambition ii violent, in autboiity settled 
anJ calm. All rising to great place i« by a winding stair; 
and if tliere be faetioDi, it it good to Bideaman'i lelf wbtlat be 
n in the riaiug', and to balance bimtelf when he ii pUced. 
Uk tlie memory of thy predeceuor fairly and tenderly ; for if 
thou d»l not, it ii a debt will surebepiud when thou art gone. 
If tlimi hare colleague], reipect Ibem, and rather call them 
when they look not for it, Ilun exclude them when tliey have 
reason to looV to be called. Be not loo aentible, or loo retnem- 
beriiiR of thy plaie in i-onveraation and (n-ivate answers (0 
suilors ; but Jel it rather be said, ' Wlien he ails in place he 11 

We will give also tLe wliule of the Twemii, entiUud 
' Of Boldness,' first published in 1625.— 

' It i» a trivial grammar-echool text, but yet wortiiy n wise 
max's consideration. Quotion was asked of Demostheneg, 
'Wliat waa tlie chief nnrt of an orator!" He aiiBwerfid, 
■Action.' 'What neilf' 'Action.' 'What tieit again?' 
■ Action." He said it that knew it beat, and had by nature 
himself no advantage in that he commended. A strange Ihinjr, 
that lliat part of an orator which is hut superficial, and ralber 
the virtue of a player, ibould lie placed so bigh above those 
olber noble parts of invention, elocution, and Ihe rfBl; nay, 
almiot alone, as if it were all in all. Bui the reason is plain. 
There Ii in human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wiiv, and (herefori- those faculliia by which the foi,liah iiavl 
of men's minds ia taken are moat potent. IVonderfiil like is 
Ihe case of boldness in civil business. What first? Boldnesf. 

• He would have been niLJvtiaally deemed fit for empire, if 
he had never reigned. 

t Verpaf !an iraarbe art!}- emperoT mho y< as c\ianjed ta ftie 
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What second and third? BoldncM. And jtt boldnev it a 
chad of ignowpce and bafcnm, fig inferior to other parta. Bnt 
Dcrertfaeleas it doth fiMchiale and bind hand and foot tfaoaathat 
aie eidier ifaaUoir in judgment or weak in couiag e , 
flie gi e ate i t parf^ yea, and pcerailedi widi wife men at 
times. TherefiiKe we see it hath done wooden in popular stated 
bnt with senates and princes less ; and nune erer upon the linfc 
entnmce of bold psoons into action than soen afto^ for bold- 
ness is an ill keqier of promise. Suxelj as there are moonl^ 
banks for die natnnl bod j, so are there moontebanks ftr the 
pcditie bodj: men that undertake great care% and p i wluMff 
have been loeky in two or three e xp e ri ments, hot want me 
gromids of sraence^ and therefore cannot hold out. N^, joa 
shall see a .bold fellow many times do Miahomet*s ™»»ik^ 
Mahomet made the people beliere that he would call an hiU 
to him, and ftom the top of it offer up his prajen for the ob-> 
serrers of his law. The people assembled. Mahomet called 
tiie hill to come to him again and again ; and when the fain 
stood still he was ncFcr a whit abashed, but said, < If the hill 
will not come to Mahome^ Mahomet will go to die hUL' fib 
these men, when thej have promised great matters and ftiled 
most shamefully, yet Qf they hare the periection of boldnesi) 
they will but slight it oyer, and make a turn, and no more ado. 
Certainly, to men of great judgment^ bold persons are a wpait 
to behold ; nay, and to the vulgar also, boldness hath somewhat 
of the ridiculous. For if absmtlity be the subject d langhtsr, 
doubt you not but great boldness is seldom without some ab- 
surdity. Especially it is a sport to me when a bold fellow it 
out of countenance^ tat diat puts his face into a most shrunken 
and wooden posture^ as needs it must: fer in bashfulncas the 
sfHrits do a little go and come, but with Udd men, upon like 
occarion, they stand at a stay, like a stale at chess, when it ia 
. no mate^ but yet the game cannot stir. But this last were fitter 
for a satire tlwn fer a serious observation. This is well to be 
weighed^that boldness is ever blind, for it seeth not dangen 
and inconveniencies ; therefore it is ill in counsel, good in ei^ 
ecution : so that the right use of bold persons is, that they never 
command in cfaie^ but be seconds, and under the direcdou of 
others. For in couiisel it is good to see dangen, and in execu- 
tion not to see them, except they be very great. 

TAe foJJowiDg are the most notable passaget of the 
/^^«p/i/A^ first published in 1612, and cii^i\<iA, ^ Ol 
Goodness, and Goodness of Nature ;— 



' GooAaem I call the babit, md EOodrwu of tiatut« the 
iacliaatioB. Tbii of all virtue* uid digiiitin of the mmd it 
the grentut. being the character gf the Ueity ; and widiuiit il 
man ji 3 hiuT, miacbietom, wretclied thing, no bellet tlian a 
kind of cmnin. Goodncn ansneis to the theological Tirtiie, 
ehuily, and «dmit» no eicen, but error. The liwire of power 
in eiceu caiued the ongei* to fall, tlie dntie of kncnrUxlge in 
eicraa cuiunl man to till ; but in chicity Ihera <i no eicen, 

neither can angel oi man conae in dangei by it. Error*, 

indeed, in ihii virtue of goodnen or charity, may be cammilted. 
Tlie llaliaiw have an ungracrous proierb, ■ Tanlo buon che lal 
nienle' — So good that he la good for nolJiing. Aud one of the 
doclort of Italy, Nichola* Macchiaiel, had the coofidenee to put 
iu irriting, almoit in plain terou, ' That the Cbrittiari faiih 
had girsi up good men in pr^ to those (hat are tyrannical iind 
UDJiul ;' .which he qiake becauK indaeil there was Defer lair, 
or «ect, or opinion, did ao much magnify goodness aa the 
Chiiilian religion dofb ; therefore to avoid the acaodal and the 
danger both, il ii goad to tnka knowledge of the erroia of a 
habit 90 eicellenl. Seek the good of other men.'bnl he not in 
bondage to their face* or hncies, for that is but facility or Boft- 
oeM which laketh an boueit mind priioner. Neither give thou 
JEmp'* cock a gern, who would be better pleated and happier 
if he bad a barley-oom. The example of God teacheth the 
iewon truly; "Heeeadeth his ram, and makelh bis sun to 
thiup upo.i tiie ju!l andlhe unjusp'," '"it 'tf ''"'b ""' r=i" w™!lb 
DOT (bine honoar and virtuea upon men equally. Common 
benefiti ai« to be commonieated with all, but peculiar benefit! 
with clioice. Attd bewaic how,in makiug the portnitore, thuu 
bieakeitthetiMteni; for DiriDily maketii the loveof ourtelvea 
the pattern — the love of our ueigbboun but the portraitun. 
'.Sell all thou hait and give it to the poor, and follow me.' But 
■ell not all thou, bait, except thou come and follow me ; that 
it, except thou ha*t a TOCtUion, wherein thou mayest do aa 
much good with little meana at witli great; for otherwix, in 
feeiUng the itreami thou drieit the fountain. 

The Fourteenth, also contained in the edition of 1612, 
is entitled ' Of Nobility ,'_^and is very short. We subjoin 
& fen sentence! of it : — 

A monarchy, wboa Iben a no nobility at ill, it e^ei^ ^ 
pure and similaU t/nuaty, aa titat of the Ttuks ', for nob>i^^ 
aaanpeTwionniaBtraaddiam tbaeyet of the people awae 
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what aside from the line royal. ........ A great and potent 

nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth power, 
and putteth life and spirit into the people, but preMetii their 

fortune 

As for] nobility in particular persons, it is a reverend thing 
to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see a 
fair timber tree sound and perfect; how much more to behold 
an ancient noble family, which hath stood against the wavei 
and weathers of time ! For new nobility is but the act of power, 
but ancient nobility is the act of time. Those that are first 
raised to nobility are commonly more virtuous but less inno- 
cent than their descendants, for there is rarely any rising but 
by a commixture 'of good and evil arts. But it is reason the 
memory of their virtues remain to their posterity, and their 
faults die with themselves. 

The Fifteenth Essay, ' Of Seditions and Troobles/ 
was first published in 1625, and is of considerable length ; 
but the following are perhaps the portions of it most 
worthy of note :— 

' Concerning the materials of seditions, it is a thing* well to 
be considered ; for the surestVay to prevent seditions (if the 
times do bear it) is to take away the matter of them : fur .if 
there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall 
come that shsdl set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two 
kinds — much poverty and much discontentment. It is cev* 
tain, 80 many overthrown estates, so many votes^ for troublek 
Lucan noteth well the state of Rome before the civil war— 

* Hinc usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore foeniu^ 
Hinc concussa fides, et multis utile bellum.\* , 

This'same < multis utile bellum ' f is an assured and infallible 
sign of a state disposed to seditions and troubles. And if this 
poverty and broken estate, in the better sort, be joined wi& a 
want and necessity in the mean people, the danger is imminent 
and great, for the rebellions of the belly are the worst. As for 
discontentments, they are in the politic body like to humonrs 
in the natural, which are apt to gather a preternatural heat^ 

* Hence griping avarice, extortion, fraud. 
Unblushing perjury had spread abroad, 
Crushing the wretched people in their course. 

And leaving civil war meir last TeMraioe. 
f War useful to the many. 
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fthmgi. For tbcKlimitatiaiu are three. Tlje Riat, that we (to 
ot ao place our feiicily in kuowledge as we foiget our nioT' 
alitj; theiecond, ihatweioakeappliCBtioDoraur kiiowkJg^ 
give ounelvea [epose and conlentmenl, and not dlslaate or 
epiniD^; the thirds that we do ntit preaume by the CDHtem* 
ilatioD of Dotura to aHain lo ths myiteriea of God. For at 
ouchiiiK the lint at tbew, Solomon doth excellently expnund 
limielf in another place of the same book, where he Bilh, ** I 
OLW well tiiat knowltiigt [eceilcCb u fax ftam igoDiBoce ai light 
lalh iroiD darknea; and that tlie wiw mui'i eyei keep watoh 
m hie bead, whe»ae tlie tad nmiidelh about in darknew: but 
withal 1 learned, thtil i)>e lame mailalit} involvetli them both." 
&nd (or- the lecaod, cerlaiu it is, lh«e ie no vexation or aniiety 
of mind which ruulteth from knowledge, nlherwiw than 
merely hy ofcideDl ; tiir all knowledge and wonder (whieb ii 
tlie ised of knowledge) ij ui imprenion of pleaiure in itielf i 
liut when men fall to framing conclueioiu out of their know- 
ledge, ajjpijing it to their parlic'ilar, and miniitering lo them- 
•elvei tliereliy weak fean or vBit deairei, there growelh that 
oarefutnaa and trouble of mincl which ia ipoken of; (at Ihen 
kiiowledga ii no more " Lumen aiccuB," whereof Heraclitm 
the pTofooud aaid, ** Lumen uccuni optima anima ;"* but it 
tiecometb " Lumen madidum, or maceratum/'f being Iteeped 
and infuiied in the humoura of the afTeciiona. And aa for lb« 
third point, it deservetli to be a little itood upon, anil nut to he 
Itgktiy puaed over: for if any man ahall think by viev and 
toouiry into these aeuaible and material thingi to attain that 
light whenhy ha may reveal ureto himeelf the nature or will it 
Ood, ihm indeed is he spoiled by vain philosophy ; for the con- 
templation of God'a erealum and works pruduceth (having 
regard to the works and creatures tbemaelvea) knowledge, but 
baring regard to God, no pertect knowledge, but wonder, 
which is B broken knowledge. And therelbre it was moM 
BptY nid by one of Plato's Kboul, "That the sense of man 
carrieth a resenibiance with the aun, which, as we see, opene^i 
and rerealetb all the tenattial globe-, but then ^ain it 6b- 
■cuteth and coucealetli the atar* and celestial globe : so dotfa 
the teiue ditcuver natural things, but it darkeneth and abulteth 
up divine." And hence it it tiur, thai it bath proceeded that 
diven great teamed men have been heretTcol, whilst they have 



* Dry light (or intelligence) is tiie belt anvtnaJJnlL '^n\ic^\^\«. 
t JUoUteoed or »t««pe& li^^iU 
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tauice, or at least distmst amoDg themselves, is not one of ihe 
worst remedies. For it is a desperate case, if those that hold 
with the proceeding of the state be full of discord and fiMtioo, 
and those that are against it be entire and united. 

We will eiye nearly the whole of the Sixteenth Esny, 
entitled ' Of Atheism/ which is in the collection of 
1612. 

I had rather beliere all the £B,bles in the Legend, and tiie 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal fimme'is 
without a mind. And therefore QM never wrought mizade 
to convince atheism, because his ordinary works convince it 
It is true that a little philosophy inclineth man's mind to athe- 
ism, but depth in philosophy bringeth moi's minds about to 
religion. For while the mind of man looketii upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them and go no iur^ 
ther ; hut when it bdioldeth the chain of them confederate and 
linked together^ it must needs fly to Providence and *Deity. 
Nay, even that school which is most accused of atheism, dotii 
most demonstrate religion — that is the school of Leacipua, and 
Bemocritus^^and Epicurus. For it is] a thousand tinies more 
credible that four mutable elements and <me immutable fifth 
essence, duly and eternally placed, need no Gk>d, than that an 
army of infinite small portions or seeds, unplaced, should have 
produced this order and beauty without a Divine MarshaL 
The Scripture saith, < The fool hath said in his heart. Then is 
no God.^ It is not said, <The fool hath thought in hk 
heart ;* so as he rather saidi it by rote to himself, as that he 
would have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be per- 
suaded of it; for none deny there is a God but those for whom 
it maketh that there were no Grod. It appeareth in nothii^ 
more that atheism is rather in the lip than in the heart of man 
than by this, that atheists will ever be talking of that their oj^* 
nion, as if they fainted in it within themsdves, and would oe 
glad to be strengthened by ^ consent of others; nay more^ 
you shall have atheists strive \o get disciples, as it fareth with 
other sects; and, which is most of all, you shall have of them 
that will suffer for atheism, and not recant: whereas if they 
did truly think that there were no such thing as God, why 
should they trouUe themselves? Epicurus is charged that he 
^d but dissemble for his credit*s sake, when he affirmed there 
frere blessed naturea, but such as enjoyed themselves without 
^r/ng' respect to the goyemment of ttie woxl^iiVcreVi^^c^ 



HJ-, be tiiil lempmiie, Iboogh io secrel be thouglil ihere «u no 
God. -But CMt»iiily he is traducwl, for hie wordj are noble 
null divine — 'Nou Deoi vulgi negota profauum, led vulgi opi- 
Diones Diis appiicare prDfoinmi.' * Fklo oouJd haTe mid no 

mate. Tbe; Ibat deny a GoU deiUaj mon'i uubilily; 

fur certainly man i* of kin la the beuts by bis bsdj ; uid if he 
be not of kin to God by his spirit, ha is a hue nnd ignoble 
creatufe. It destroys likewise magiuiuimity and lbs raiting of 
humui Dutiire. For tolie an eiample of a dog, aiid mark what 
a geiierosily and courage be will put on when be find* himself 
Diainlaiued by a man wbo, lohim, i« iuitead of a God, or niclior 
aiUara ; wbicb coiiiaga is manifestly such us that creatnte, 
without thai coi.edence of a better nature than his own, could 
never attain. So man, when he teitetb and asanrelh bitnjelf 
BpoD Divine protectiao and favour, gatberelk a force and fuiCh 
which human nature m itself could not obtain. Therefore at 
atbeism is in all respeclshalefiil, sointhis, thalil deprivelb bti- 
man nature of the meaoi to exalt itself above human fiailty. 

The Seventeenth Esasy, also in the collection of 1612, 
is cDtitled ' Of Sjperstitioa.* Its latding idea is stated 
in the conunencement : — 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, than lucli'ul 
opinion a< is unworthy of him; for the one is unbelief, the olhet 
iscoiilumrly ; and certainly supetst; lion is the lejiroach of the 
Deily. Plutarcb saith well to that purpose ; ' Surely,' suilh 
he, ' 1 had rather a grest deal men Ehould say there was no tuch 
man at al] as Plutarch, Uiau that they should say that thera 
was une Plutarch that would eat his children as soon as ibey 
wen ban;' m Ihe poets speak of Salum. And as (he con- 
tnniely it gi«aler towards God, so the dang^ is greater towardi 
mta. Atheism leaves a man to sense, to ^lotoiiby, to natural 
piety, to lawL Ui repul&tion ^ all which n;ay be guides to an 
Oatward monl virtue, Ibough religion were not; but lupenti- 
licm dismountaoll these, and erecteth an abtolute monarchy in 

Of the Kghteenth, entitled ' Of Travel,* flrat pub- 
lished in 1625, it may be eoongh to gi?e tbe concluding 
Knteocea : — 

• It isiiotpTiAiietodaijefaedeitiet of tbe TulgHj^KA i\-« 
ftvfMoe ta tffJf Ot opioioiu ot ^ ViUgu to tlw diVioOiM. 
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When a traveller retumeth home, let him not leave the 
countries where he hath travelled altogether behind him, but 
maintain a correspondence by letters with those of his acquaint- 
ance which are of most worth. And let his travel appear rather 
in his discourse than in his apparel or gesture ; and in his dis- 
course let him be rather advised in his answers than forward to 
tell stories. And let it appear that he doth not change hit 
country manners for those of foreign parts, but only prick in 
some flowers of that he hath learned abroad into the customs of 
his own country. 

The Nineteenth * Of Empire/ which is in the col- 
lection of 1612, sets out thus : — 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire 
and many things to fear, and yet that commonly is the case of 
kings, who, being at the highest, want matter of desire, which 
makes their minds more languishing and have many repre- 
sentations of perils and shadows, which make their minds the. 
less clear. And this is one reason also of ti)at effect which the 
Scripture speaketh of— * That the king's heart is inscrutable;* 
for multiude of jealousies, and lack of some predominant de- 
sire that should marshal and put in order all the rest, maketh 
any man's heart hard to find or sound. Hence it comes like- 
wise that princes many times make themselves desires, and set 
their hearts upon toys — sometimes upon a building, sometimev 
upon erecting of an order, sometimes upon the advancing of a 
person, sometimes upon obtaining excellency in some art or feat 
of the hand — as Nero for playing on the harp, Domitian for 
certainty of the hand with the arrow, Commodus for playing 
at fence, Caracalla for driving chariots, and the like. This 
seemeth incredible unto those that know not the principle— 
* Tiiat the mind of man is more cheered and refreshed by pro- 
fiting in small things than by standing at a stay in great.' We 
see also that kings Siat have been fortunate conquerors in their 
first years (it being not possible for them to go forward infi- 
nitely, but that they must have some check or arrest in their 
fortunes) turn in their latter years to be superstitious and me- 
lancholy — as did Alexander the Great, Dioclesian, and, in our 
memory, Charles the Fifth, and others ; for he that is used to 
go forward, and findeth a stop, falleth out of his own favour, 
and is not the thing he was. 

I^jvin the Twentieth Essay, * Of Counsel,' also pub- 
ffs/ieci in 1612, we extract a small portloti at. VScl^ do«»\-- 
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It i) ill Tain forpriccei totaite coume] concerning mailers, 
if lliej lake no counsel litewiae concerniiiif nerioiii; for nil 
mattet* ate at dead imaga, and (he life uf the eteculiun of 

tfftin t«le(h In tlie goal choice of penom. In choice 

at cumniiKees far ripening bniinea for the council, it ii bettei 
to cbouio inttifleienC penoui than (o loalce an indiflnencf by 
puldiig in Ibose thai are itrong on both aitlet. I eonimeitd, 
alio, itanding commlaioiii— as foi trade, for tceasute, for wai, 
fot luili, for Boine proviucMi for wliere Ibere tie lUren patd- 
cular councilf, and but one council of ealate (ai it ii in S|niii]^ 

they liB 

Ihen, aB occaiioa Mrves, tiefore tlic council Aud let tliec 

come inj multitudei or In a. tribuiritioui iDaoutr, for ibat ia Ut 
clamoLU conncili, not to infonn them. A long tabic, and a 
square liLlile, or aeati about tbe trull), wem^thiuga of funa, but 
arc lliiiigi of lubttance ; for s( a long table, a few at Ilie upper 
end in effect ivaj all the buaiueti, hut in tbe other form there 
is more uae of the coumellors' uplaioiis tlial (it lower. A king, 
when he prnidei in council, let bim beware how he oneoa bij 
own inclination too much in that which be propouodelb, for 
else couQsellon will but lalte (lie wind of bim. lUid, inilead of 
giving tree cohumI, will ling him a Eong of ' I'lacebo.' * 

Tie Tifcntr-first, entitled 'Of Delays,' first pub- 
lished in 162i, is very abort : it concludes thus : — . 

GcTieraUy it it good (o eommit'tbe beginningi of all great 
•ctioiu to Argoi with hii hundred ejei^ and the ends to Bria- 
noj with hii hundred bands — first (o watch and then to ipeed. 
For tbe helmet of Pluto, which malteth tbe pilitic man go in- 
TUible, is secrecy in (he council, and celerity in the eieca- 
lioD i far when things are once come to (be execution, there ia 
DO secrecy comparable to celerity — like the motion of a bullet 
ID tbe air, wbicb flietb so iwitl as it outnioi the eye. 

The Twenty-second, ' Of Cunning,' pibliahed in 
1612, begins u follows :— 

We t«ke cannii^ for iiStniiteioT crooked wiadom. &U.4 
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certainly there u great difference between a canning man 
and* a wise man, not only in point of honesty but in point of 
ability. There be that can pack the cards^ and yet cannot 
play weU ; so there are some that are good in canvasses and &o- 
tions that are otherwise weak men. Again, it is one thing to 
understand persons, and another thing to understand matteis ; 
for many are perfect in men's humours that are not greafly 
capable of the real part of business, which is the constitution of 
one that hath studied men more than books. Such men ara 
fitter for practice than for counsel, and they are good but in 
their own alley ; turn them to new men and they bare loft 
their aim. 

The Twenhr-third, also published in 1612, is entitled 
' Of Wisdom tor a Man's Self,' and is thus wound up : — 

^ Wisdom for a man's self is, in many branches dieteo^ a 
depraved thing : it is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to 
leave a house somewhat before it fall ; it is the wisdom of the 
fox, that thrusts out the badger who digged and made room lor 
him ; it is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when they 
would devour. But that which is specially to be notioed, ii^ 
tiiat those which (as Cicero says of Pompey) are ' Sui amantsa 
fflne rivali,'* are many times unfortunate ; and whereas they have 
all their time sacrificed to themselves, tiiey become in the end 
themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, whose wings 
they thought by their self-wisdom to have pinioned. 

The Twenty-fourth Essay, entitled ' Of InnovatiooB/ 
and first published in 1625, we give entire : — 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill shapen, so 
are all innovations, which are the births of time. Yet notwith- 
standing, as thoseXthat first bring honour into their family an 
commonly more worthy than most that succeed, so the first pre-' 
cedent (if it be good^ is seldom attained by imitation. For ill 
to man's nature, as it stands perverted, hath a natural motio% 
strongest in continuance; but good, as a forced motion, 
strongest at first. Surely every medicine is an innovation, and 
he that will not apply new remedies must e3q)ect new evils, fiir 
time is the greatest innovator. And if time, of course, alter 
things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter 



* Loren of themselves without a m«\. 



Ibem to tLe bctta, wluU ■lull b« llw end I II ii trnc, iLal vliat 
u «p(tled by cartom, lliougii ii be no! good, j'el at leut ir ii fit, 
And thaie Ihui^ nlilcb bare long gone togtihet an lu i( wm 
contedetate wiliiin tliemarlc«, wbenra* new thingi giicw uoi ec 
•ell; bul tliuugb the; belp by that olilily, yet ilwy (roiiblu 
by tlieii iacourmnity. Eteiides, Ihey uv like niaugen, more 
admintl and lesa f*TiH»d. All ibJt it tiue, if tim* ttood etill ; 
wliicb cautnuivue mnrrtb (o rauud ttui u frowaid celeiilliin ol 
CMicm is a* Uirbuleiit a tliiag u an iniiovatiou, and tliey thai 
KTttvocf loo tnadi iild limes are but a •oora to the new. It 
sere good, tlieicr«(«,Ibat men in llieii inamatisniwuald rolloH 
Ibeexunple uf time itieir, vbicb, indeed, iuiuwalelh greatly, but 
quietly aiij by dtgnet, Korce ta be jieiceiied; fur otherwiK, 
wbaltoetar ianevi* mdaolied tot, and erer it Dwoda (ome aiid 
(laiit otiiei : and he that it holuD, takes it Ibc a fortune, oiid 
tbanka Ibe llroc : and be that iiliait, Tor a nroog, oud impiitclh 
it to the autbnt. It i> gnod also not to try eipeiimeutc iu dates, 
e»ept the neeeMly be ntgent, or tbe alility erideal; and 
well to beware, that it be Ibe reronnatiaii thai dtawetb an the 
change, and iiat the desire or change that prelendeth ihe re- 
fomtafiou. And lartlj, tbat (he novelty, though it be not 
r^t^ted, yet be beld for a Auapect ; and a£ (he Scrirrhire naith, 

alKRit UE and dtacover what ia tbe elroight and right way, and 
so \o walk in \1.' 

The following are the first "and last para^phs of the 
Twenty-fifth, entitled " Of Deapatcb, which is in the 
eiUtuin of 1612 ; — 

Affected dopalch ii one of Ihemmt dangeroui things lobu- 
■inentfaatcanbe. It iilike (hat which the phyticians call pre- 
digestion, or hasty difteitioDf which ii hire to fill (he bwly full of 
Cruditic* and secret aeede of diseases: therefore measure not 
doptttch by the time (^sitting, but by the adiancement of (he 
businea. And as in races it is not the large attide oi 



that make* tbe speed, to in buiineai the keeping close to (h 
■natter and not (aking of it too much at once irrocureth df 
•palch. It is the care of lome, only (o come off speedily f< 

(hey may seem men of despatch. 



tting off; and bu«ine*i so 
or meeting* goeth commonlY batt- 
•teady manner . 1 knew avfiBtmSJ 
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that bad it for a by-word, when he saw men hasten to a conclit* 
sion, ' Stay a little, that we may make an end the sooner.* . . • 
Above all things, order, and distribution, and singling out 
of parts, is tlie life of despatch, so as the distribution be not too 
subtile ; for he that doth not divide will never enter well into 
business, and he that divideth too much will never come out 
of it clearly. To choose time is to save time, and an unseason- 
able motion is but beating the air. There be three parts of 
business — the preparation, the debate or examination, and the 
perfection ; whereof, if you look for despatch, let the middle 
only be the work of many, and the first and last the work of 
few. The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in writing 
doth for the most part facilitate despatch ; for though it should 
be wholly rejected, yet that negative is more pregnant of 
direction than an indefinite, as ashes are more generatire than 
dust. 

Here is the greater part of the Twenty-sixth, entitled 
" Of Seeming Wise," also published in 1612 :— 

It hath been an opinion that the French are wiser than they 
seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than they are. But bow- 
soever it be between nations, certainly it is so between man and 
man. For as the apostle saith of godliness, ' Having a show of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof;' so certainly there are 
in ix)ints of wisdom and sufficiency that do nothing or little very 
solemnly — Magno conatu nugas.* It is a ridiculous thing, 
and fit for a satire to persons of judgment, to see what shifts 
these formalists have, and what prospectives to make superficies 
to seem body that hath depth and bulk. Some are so close and 
reserved as they will not show their wares but by a dark light, 
and seem always to keep back somewhat ; and when they know 
within themselves they speak of that they do not well know» 
would nevertheless seem to others to know of that which they 
may not well speak. Some help themselves with countenance 
and gestures, and are wise by signs, as Cicero saith of Piso^ 
that when he answered him, he fetched one of his brows up to 
his forehead, and bent the other down to his chin — < Responded 
altero ad frontem sublato, altero ad menfum depresso super* 
cilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere.^f Some think to bear iC 



* Tr//Je§ with great parade. 

f You answer vfith one brow raised toy(mxfQftf^MAd,«xA\Vft 
other depressed to your chin, that ciudty u not "^ca»\iv^ \o "^csa. 



by speaking a great word nnd being peremptorj, aod go on, 
and lake Ijj ndmitlance liiat wliioli lliey cannot make good. 
Sume, itlialsoever is beyoiid llieir reach will seem lo dapise or 
make liylit of it, B3 impettinent or cuiioiu, and ao would liaire 

their ignoraiie* seem judgment Seeming wise men 

may roake iliin to get opinioo, but let no miin choose Ibem fui 
employment. Tor ceclaiuly you wete belter take for businesa a 
man (omewbat iibsard tban over formal. 

Tiie Twenty-seventh, " Of Friendahip," likewise in 
the collecdoiioi'1612,iE long-; but the following passages 
are the most notable, or those that best admit of being 
eeparaled frota the context ; — 

' Litlle do men perceive what solitade la, and how hi it ex- 
tetidetb ; for a crowd ia not company, and laces are but a ci- 
lery of pictorea, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is 

t> It is a slrauge thing lo observe how high a rate great kings 
and monarcha do ael upon tbia Trait of friendiblp whereof we 
■peak, eo great a> they purchaie it many times at the ha- 
zard of Oieii own safety and greatness. Fur princes, in regard 
of the dialauee of their fortune from Iljat of their aubjecls ami 
servants, caunol gather this fruit, eicept (to make tbemsel ves 
CLipt.le thereof) they raise some persons to be aa it were com- 

sorteth lo inconvenience 

Auguslua raised Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that 
height, Bi when he consiilled with Mescenas abont the mar- 
riage of his daughter Julia, MEecenas took (he liberty to tell 
him, ' That he must either many his daughter to Agrippa, or 
take sway hit life, there was no third way, he had made him 
■o great.' With Tiberius Cssar, Sejonus had ascended to that 
height, aa Ihey two were termed and reckoned as a pair of 
friends. Tiberiui, in a letter to him, lailh, ' Hffic pro amicitia 
nostra nan occultavi f'and the whole senate dedTcated an altar 
to Friendship, as to a goddess, in respect of tlje great dearness 
of friendship between Uiem two. The like or more waa bvliveen 
Septlmiu. Severus and Plaurlanus, for be forced his eldest son 
lo marry the daughter of Plaulianus, and wou\4 miinVaiva 

• Ob accoaat of ear aianhhip 1 have not conceaiei vX*e,e 
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Plautianus in doing: affronts to his son ; and did write also in a 
letter to the senate by these words— ^ I love the man so well, as 
I wish he may OTeiylive me/ Now if these prinees had been 
as a Trajan or a Maroos Anvelios, a man might haT« theoffat 
that this had proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature ; bnt 
being men so wise, of suOh strength and sev^erity of mind, and 
so extreme lovers of themselTes, as all these were, it proreth 
most plainly that they fomid tiieir own felicity (though as great 
as ever happened to mortal men) but as a half- piece, except 
they might have a £rieod to make it entire ; and yet, which is 
more, they were princes that had wives, sons, nephews; and 
yet all these ooulid not Mxpply the comfort of friendship. . . . 

The parable of Pythagoras is4a]Jc:, but true — 'Gorneedito* 
(Eat not the heart). Certainly if a man would give it a hard 
phrase, those that want friends to open themselves uato, are 
cannibals of their own hearts. But one thing is most admirable 
(wherewith I will conclude this fint-fruit of friendship), which 
is, that this communicating of a man^s self to his friend works 
two contrary effects, for it redoubleth joys and cutteth grieft in 
halves : for there is no man that imparteth his joys to bis friend, 
but he joyeth the more ; and no man that imparteth bis grieft 
to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So that it is in trutli of 
operation upon a man's mind of like virtue as the alchymisU 
use to attribute to their stone for man's body, that it worketh 
all contrary effiects, but still to the good and benefit of na* 
ture. ...... 

The second-fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for 
the lUDLderstandiug, as the ficst is for the affections ; for friend- 
ship maketh indeed a fair day In the affections from storm and 
tempests, but it makefh daylight in the undurstanding out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be un- 
derstood only of faithful counsel which a man receiveth from 
hii friend; but before you come to that, certain it is that who- 
soever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and 
understanding do clarify and break up in the communicating 
and discoursing with another: he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily, he marahaleth th«n more orderly, he seeth how tiiey 
look when they axe turned into words : finally, he waxeth wiser 
than himself, and that more by an hour's duwourse than by a 
day's meditation. It was well said by Themistocles to the King 
o/ Persia, * That speech was like cloth of Arras opened and put 
obroad, whereby the imagery doth appear in figure, whereas in 
tbatigbtg they lie bat aa in packs.' Neitbet it lAiii •ecou^- 
^^^ of fnendahip, in opening the undeistanding, i«rt3wan«^ 
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The abuses somelinies aceompanying Iho love of 
nowledge having been thns freely censured, and ob- 
ectiona thereby obiiatcd, th« author now proceeds to 
he second thing that he had proposed to nccompliah \a 
[liis First Book, the enpoation of the dignity anil woflh. 
of learning. At^er having adduced what he calls tlte 
divine testimony and evidence, or that which id to bs 
discovered in the Scriptures and the works of God, ha 
turns to human proofs. Ueru he is Ipd into a digression 
on the beiiefils that follow to mankind, "when kings 
themselves, or persons of autbority under them, or other 

SDvemors in commonwealths »nd popular estates, are en- 
ued with learning :" — 

Which felicity of timM under learned princei (to k*ep slill 
the law of brevity, by uiiog (he motl emiueiitand eelected 
eiampleg\ dolb best appear in the age wbicb patseil from the 
death of Domillan (be empeiorun(i] the teign of Commodui: 
comprehend ing a auccession of six prince*, all learned, or sin- 
gular ravourers and advaneen of learning ; which age for tem- 
poral respects, was the most happy and fluurishing that ever 
the Roman empire (which then was a model of the world) 
enjoyed : a matter revealed and preliguied anlo Domition in a 
dteam the night before he was ilaln ; for be thought there was 
grown behind upon bis sbouldeti a neck and a head of gold : 
wbicb came accordingly to pass jn Ihow gulden times which 
succeeded : of which princes we will make some commemora- 
tion ; wherein altliough the matter will be iulgu,a\tA nvs>.-]>ie 
1\nmg-ht Bitet fiir a declamation than agreea>i\e to a. ^cb.'Cvh 
Jn/bMed at tbii i*, yet because it is pertinent \a ftit ^i™'^ 
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but he answered, 'He would not pilfer the victory;* and the 
defeat was easy. When Tigranes, the Armenian, being encamped 
upon a hill with four hundred thousand men, discovered the 
army of the Romans, being not above fourteen thousand, marching 
towards him, he made himself merry with it, and said, ' Yonder 
men are too many for an ambassage, and too few for a fight ;^ but 
before the sun set he found them enough to give him the chase 
with infinite slaughter. Many are tlie examples of the great odds 
between number and courage, so that a man may truly make a 
judgment, that the principal point of greatness in any state is 
to have a race of military men. Neither is money the sinews 
of war, as it is trivially said, where the sinews of men^s arms in 
base and effeminate people are failing. For Solon said well to 
Crcesus (when in ostentation he showed him his gold), 'Sir, if 
any other come that hath better iron than you, he will be master 
of all this gold.' Therefore let any prince or state think soberly 
of his forces, except his militia of natives be of good and 
valiant soldiers; and let princes on the other side, that 
have subjects of martial disposition, know their own strength, 
unless they be otherwise wanting unto themselves. As for 
mercenary forces, which is the help in this case, all examples 
show that whatsoever estate or prince doth rest upon them, 
' He may spread his feathers for a time, but he will mew them 

soon after.* 

By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's tree of monarcny be great enough to bear the 
branches and the boughs — that is, that the natural subjects of 
the crown or state bear a sufficient proportion to the stranger- 
subjects that they govern. Therefore all states that are liberal 
of naturalization towards strangers are fit for empire; for to 
think that an handful of people can, with the greatest courage 
and policy in the world, embrace too large extent of dominion, 
it may hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly. The Spartans 
were a nice people in point of naturalization, whereby, while 
they kept their compass, they stood firm ; but when they did 
spread, and their boughs were become too great for their stem, 
they became a windfall upon the sudden. Never any state 
was in this point so open to receive strangers into their faiody as 
were the Romans, therefore it sorted with them accordingly, for 
they grew to the greatest monarchy. Their manner was to 
^ant naturalization (which they cidled jus civitatis) and to 
^rautit in the highest degree, that is, not only jus commercii* 
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jus cannidiii,' jut Sarn/i'taiis.f- but also jmj jH^rnyiiJ and j'lu 
henarum ,*J aod Ihis, uat to riiiguliu- ppnoiu nhne, bat likeiriH 
lo whole lamilies, yea, (o citi™ aud somelim*) lo nationi. Add 
to tliis tLelr curtom of plaolatiou of colonie*, whereby Ibc Ro- 

putting both couitllutiiMia logether, jou will »ay, that it wui 
not tbe Komaii* Ibat iprcad upou tlie wacld, but it woi ilie 
woild that spicati upou IbeRomaoi; aiid that wai the iiue way 
of gieatneia. I bare cuarvelled aamelimei at Spain, haw they 
cJaip and contain lo large domiaiuui with >u hw natural Spa- 
alazili; butiure thu whule compass of S|iBin ii a my gruat 
body of a Vet, (at above Rome and Sparta at the Qnl; and 
lieiiilea, Ibaugh they have iK>t had that uiags bi natuiaUia 
libeially, jel tb«y have that which ia next to it; that ia to 
emploj, almoit iudiOeceutly, all ualioiu in their militia of oc- 
diniiiy wldieta, yes, aud aomelimei in-theic lirgheat cammirida. 
Nay, it seemeih at this iuatant, the; are aeniible of this want 
of iialiTei, aa by the ' Pragmatical Ssaciioii,' now (lubliihed, 

appeateth 

Nd body am be healthful vilhont exerci>e,ii^tbec natural 
hudy nor politic; nndeettainly to a kingdom or ulate, a jutt 
and honourable war ii tbe true exciciie. A civil war, indeed, 
u like tbe heat of a letet ; but a foreign war is like tlie heat of 
eiercisc, anil Krvcth to teeii the Ijody in healdi : for in a ululh- 
Ail peats both couragca will effeminate and maunen corruiif. 
But, faowioever it be for bappiiKa, without all queation for 
greatneas it maketh lo be atijl, for the matt pa>t, ii 



renglh of a veteran army (though it be a chargeable bu- 
aioen), alway > on foot, i> that which comTnonly givetb the law, 
or at leatt ibe reputatiou, amongst all neigh bour-atates ; as may 
well be seen In Spain, which hath had, in one part or other, a 
Teteran army almoat continually now by the space of aia-acore 

To be master of the tea ii an abridgment of a monarchy- 
Cicero, writing to Atticua of Pompey's peparation against 
Csiar, aaith — 'Ctmsilium Pompeii plane Tbemistocleum est, 
[ntat enim qui mari potitur eum return potiiL'|l And nithoul 



• Right of marriage. t Right of inheritance. 

* Right of aufftace. ^ Ki^btof faonoun. 

)) V^nipcyt plan a dearly that of ThemistocTet.toT \ie\* 
:erej Chat irboerer h master of tbe «ea will pouen the ero^iVf 
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doubt Pompey had tired oat Cflsmr if crpon tbiii confidence he 
had not left that way. We see the g^reat effects of battles by sea. 
The battle of Actium decided tibe empire of the world : the 
battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness of the Turk. There be 
many examples where sea-fights have been final to the war, but 
this is when princes or states have set np their rest upon the 
battles. But thus much is certain, that he that coramsuids ^ 
sea is at great liberty, and may take as much and as little of 
the war as he will ; whereas those that be strongest by land, are 
many times nevertheless in great straits. Surely at this day, 
with us of Europe, the 'vantage of strength at sea (which is 
one of the principal dowries of this kingdom of Ghreat Britain) 
is great ; both becanse most of the kingdoms of Burope- are not 
merely inland, but girt by the sea, most part of their compass, 
and because the wealth of both Indies seems in great part but 
an accessory to die command of the seas. 

The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the dark, in 
respect of the glory and honour which reflected upon men firom 
the wars in ancient time. There be now for maartial encou?* 
ragement some degrees and orders of chivalry, which neverthe- 
less are conferred promiscuously upon soldiers and no soldiers ; 
and some remembrance, peiiiaps, upon the scutchemi ; and 
some hospitals fmr maimed soldiers, and such like things. But 
in ancient times, the trophies erected upon the place of the vic- 
tory ; the funeral laudatives and monuments for those that died 
in the wars ; the crowns and garlands personal ; the style of 
emperor, which the great king of the world after bor- 
rowed; the triumphs of the generals upon their return; the 
great donatives and largesses upon tiie disbanding of the ar- 
mies — were things able to inflame all men's courages. Bat 
above all, that of the triumph amongst the Romans was not 
pageants or gaudery, but one of the wisest and noblest institu- 
tions tliat ever was ; for it contained three things — honour to tbe 
general, riches to the treasury out of the spoils, and donatives 
to the army. But that honour perhaps were not fit for mo- 
narchies, except it be in the person of the monarch himself, or 
his sons ; as it came to pass in the times of the Roman empe- 
rors, who did impropriate the actual triumphs fo themselves and 
their sons for such wars as they did achieve in person, and left 
only for wars achieved by subjects some triumphal garments 
and ensigns to the general. 

The Thirtieth Esaaj, ** Of Regiment (that is, govern- 



Hit or management) of Heal tli," is another ol' ll.ose pub- 
Aed m ] 697. It is very aliort, and it will be siittitient 
) quote the opening sf"" 



Tliere u a wiwJom id this beyond the rule* of phviic : a 
man i own obsenati™ what lie Rndi goml of and whiW he finJs 
hurl of, u the bert phyiic In pre«ei»e hoallh. But it ig a taSet 
eoncliaion to «ay, Thi. agreelh not well with me, therefore 
I will not continue i*— (hna ihii, I find no offence of Ihii, 
Ihetefore 1 may use i(. For Btrenglh of nature in jouth pawlh 
ovniDBuj nccoaci which an owing a num till his age. 

The Thirty-first, entitled " Of Suspidon," was new 
ill 16-25. It is also very abort; and the following few 
sentences may be sample enougli of it : — 

Tiiere is iiolhing makes a man nopect much more than to 
inow Utile, and therefoiB men should leniedy iustiieioii lij 
procuring to linow more, and not to keep their iiupicioiu in 
nnotber. What would men havel l>o they tbhilc theee ihey 
employ and deal wtUi aie lainta! Do (her not think Ibey will 
iiave tbeii own end*, and b« (ruer to themselves than (o them * 
Tlietefnre there ii no belter iray to moderate (iispteiona than to 
account upon inch suipicion* as tnie, and yet lo bridle them 
aa falw. For so far a man oi.gbt lo make .ise of suspicions at 
lo provide as, if thai should be true lliat he suBi>ecl». vet it 
may do bita no hart. 

The TUrtjr-second, "Of DiBcouree," k inDther of 
thow, UHwt or all of which are short, in the miginal 
colleelion ot 1697. Here are two or three sentences 
ofit:— 

The honoiirabUit put of talk is to give the occasion, and 
agaig to moderate Esod pais lo somewhat else ; for then a man 
leadA the dance^ It is good in discoune and speech of con- 
Tenation to vary and intenn ingle speech of the present occasioi 
with aigiimenlt, taki with reasons, asking of questions wid 
telling of opinions, atid jest with earnest ; for it is a dull thin 

to tire, and, as we ny now, to jade any thing too far 

A good caitinued speech, without a good speech of inte 
locution, shows sIowimm,' and a good repty, or Kcond scM 
.witfK«tfa^o«fjrtiWjp«cI(,»hoirelh»balloT»raBaOTNie*.' 
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as we see in beaste, that those that are weakest in the coarse 
are yet nimblest in the turn, as it is betwixt the greyhound 
and the hare. To use too many circumstances ere one come to 
the matter^ is wearisome ; to use none all, is blunt. 

From the Thirtv-lhird Essav, entitled " Of Planta- 
tions," which was first published in 1625, we extract the 
commencing and concluding remarks, as of more general 
or enduring applicability :— 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works. When the world was young it begat more children, 
but now it is old it begets fewer; fcnr I may justly account 

new plantations to be the children of former kingdoms. 

It is the siofullest thing in the world to forsake or destitute a 
plantation once in forwardness ; for besides the dishonour^ it is 
the guiltiness of blood of many commiserable persons. 

The Thirtjr-fourth Essay, ** Of Riches," first appeared 
in the collection of 1612. Its spirit and general tenour 
may be gathered from the following extracts :— ' 

Of great riches there is no real use, except it be in the distri- 
bution, the rest is but conceit : so saith Solomon, ' Where much 
is, there are many to consume it ; and what hath the owner but 
the sight of it with his eyes?' The personal fruition in any man 
cannot reach io feel great riches : there is a custody of them, or 
a power of dole and donative of them, or a fame of them, but 
no solid use to the owner. Do you not see what feigned prices 
are set upon little stones and rarities ? And what works of os- 
tentation are undertaken, because there might seem to be some 
use of great riches? But then you will say they may be of 
use to buy men out of dangers or troubles : as Solomon saith — 
' Riches are as a stronghold in the imagination of the rich 
man.' But this is excellently expressed, that it is in imagina- 
tion, and not always in fact ; for certainly great riches have 

■old more men than they have bought out The ways 

to enrich are many, and most of them foul. Parsimony is one 
of the best, and yet is not innocent ; for it withholdeth men from 

works of liberality and charity It was truly observed by 

one, that himself came very hardly to a little riches, and very 
easily to great riches : for when a man's stock is come \o that 
that be can expect the prime of markets, and. oveicx^vne iboie 
bargains, which, for their greatness, ate fevr metf%TMfftt^,«oflL 



initnec in the iniluattics of janiiger men, Iib cannot liut Iii- 

WM roninljr. He tliat r«[(1h upon gaitu cerlaiu slioll 

j-dly grow lo gwal tieli«, and be that pul» all upun advMi- 
ircs doib oftmtimej break atirl come lo |wvett]r; il ii good, 
lerefore, to guarJ adveutures with ceitaiutisi that may uphold 

o»M Believe not much tliem that leein lu d«pi>e 

.-iehes; foi the; despiie them that despair of Iliem. and none 
worKHhm Ihey cocoB to lliem. Be bdI peony-wise: riches 
have wings, and lomelime* they 3<f away of theroKlvej; iame~ 

times they mint he let fljing lo btinic in more. A great 

eilale left to aa heir i> u a lute to all the liitili of [vey tuuikE 
about to seize on him, if he be not t1>e better established in 
years oiid juflginent Likewise glorious girtg and r»utidationi 
are like ucciScee without ealt, and but tlie painted sepulcbm 
(if iilms which soon will pntiify and corrupt inwardly : there- 
fore meaaure iiol thine advanoemenls by quantity, but frame 
Ihem by measure, and defer not charities till death; for cet- 
loinly, if a man weigh it lighlly, lie tliat doth to ii rather 
lib«nil of another man's thao of \ia own. 

The Thirty.fifth Esgaj; is entitled " Of PropBeeles," 
and was first jwbliahed in 1625. It is omiKcd in the 
Latin transJatioD of the £Bsaj9, perhaps from the im- 
pHssibility of giving the effect of the popular rhymes to 
u'hicli great part of it relates in that languago, and the 
[«'c?uliar[j Engliih interest of thti principal matters dis- 
cussed or noticed. The following are extracts ;— 

When I was in France, I heard from one Dodor Pena that 
the queen-mother, «ba was givea to curious arts, caused the 
king her htut>atid'B nativity to be calculated under a false 
iiBDie ; and the aitrolwer gave a judgment that he sliould be 
killed in a duel,Bt which thequeen laughed, thinking her bus- 
band to be above challenga and doeli ; but he was slain upon 
~ ~ ~ie at tilt, the splinters of the staff of Montgomery gr'~~ 
is beaiet. Tl ' " " " ...... i _. _ 

child, and Queeu E 

* When hempe is sp 
England's done :' 
wheicby it was generally eoncnved, that after the prini 



iugland should aant ta atttr eonhaitaii «hicVi,titanVs> 
OKi » nB^fAk/DD//- m (ie e&u)^ ol- the name ; fui Auitdwl 
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they do peirert the motions and feoultief of the mind, aod not 
prepare them. The truth whereof if not obfcurw^ when ecboliii 
come to the practices of professions, or other aotionfl of ehril life; 
which when they set into, this want is soon found by them- 
selves, and sooner by others. But this part toacmn^ As 
amendment of the institutions and orders of uniTonitieSy I will 
conclude with the clause of Cessar's letter to Oppios and^Bd- 
bus, *' Hoc quemadmodum fieri possit, nonnulla mihi in meo- 
tem veniunt, et multa reperiri possunt ; de iis lebns rogo fos 
ut cogitationem suscipiatis.* . . • • 

The last defect which I will note is, that there hath.not h$n, 
or very rarely been, any public designation of w fiUm or in- 
quirers concerning such parts of knowledge as may i^Dpear not 
to have been already sufficiently laboured onuidertaken; nnto 
which point it is an inducement to enter into a view and ei- 
amination what parts of learning have been prosecuted, and 
what omitted : for the opinion of plenty is amongst the canses 
of want, and a great quantity of books maketh a snow rather of 
superfluity than lack ; which surcharge neverthelesa is not tO' 
be remedied by making no more books, but hy making mors. 
good hooks, which, as the serpent of Moses, might deroor the 
serpents of the enchanters. 

The author then enters upon the proper subject of the 
work by laying down what ne calls the Partitions of the 
Sciences, or the General Distribution of Human Know* 
ledge. This is an attempt that has been often made 
since Bacon first set the example, but hardly perhaps 
yet with perfect success. The general outline of Baooii's 
scheme is sufiiciently simple. He assigns all human 
learning either to the Memory, to the Imagination, or 
to the Reason ; the domain of the first being History ; 
that of the second, Poesy ; that of the third, Philosophy. 
The subdivisions are exhibited in a table ; and the ex- 
planation of their nature, and of the extent to which 
they have been cultivated, or to which they remain un- 
known or unreclaimed, is the object of the work. In 
this Second Book are included both History and Poesy ; 



* / bare thought of some means by which this may be 
ejected, and many others may be devVwd; \ -t«^«RX.^&c»l '^ou 
wj'JJ take the matter into serioat coniidexa^Aou. 



ao tbat FhiloMiphy alone occupies the remaining Seven 
Books. 

History is divlUed into Nutural and Civil ; the latter, 
however, comprehending Ecclesiastical and Literary in 
addition to what is commonly called Civil History. 
Natural Hiatory ia of three iorts : — of nature in coureo, 
of nature erring or varying, and of nature altered or 
wronght; that is. History ot Creatures (Gmcradonum) ; 
History of Marvels {Praeler-generalionam) ; and His- 
tory of Arta. The first is declared to be moderately 
well cultivated ; the Beeond and third ao slightly and to 
iKi little purpose that they may be classed among the 
dsuderata. Natural History, in reference to its utility 
or application, ia afterwards stated to be of two kinds ; 
according as it supplies the knowledge of facts, or what 
Bacon calls the primitive uiatter (materia prima) of phi- 
losophy. The fonner he names Narrative ; the latter, 
Inductive ; and the Inductive he places among the de- 
siderata. 

In treating of the three divisions of Civil History, he 
begins with Literary History, or that of Learning and 
Arts. Thia also he declares to be deficient. Then, pro- 
ceeding to Civil History properly so called, he divides 
it into three kinds, Memorials, Perfect Hislcffics, and 
Antiquities ; " not unfitly to be compared with the three 
kinds of [Hctures or images. For, of pictures or images. 
we see some are unfinished, tome are perfect, and some 
are defaced ; so . . . Memorials are History unfinished, 
r the first or rough draughts of History ; and Antiqui- 
"■- ydefft ■ ■ "■ - - 



B History defaced, or some remnants of History 
which have casually escaped the shipwreck of time." 
Memorials, or preparations for history, again, are either 
commentaries or registers. And neither in these nor in 
Antiquities is any deficiency asserted, beyond what 
belongs to their nature. 

Perfect History, or History Proper, is also divided 
into three kinds, " according to the object which it pro- 
poundeth, or pretendeth to represent; for it either re- 
presentelh a time, a persoo, or an action." T\\e tVctX (»n 
aatJior calls Cbnmieiea; the aecosd, LVves', ftie ^^v\■ci, 
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Narrations or Relations. It it in speaking of the fint 
that he introdaces the rapid review of the recent hiitarf 
of England, the first draught of which is foendy u we 
have already had occasion to notice, in a letter writtn 
by him to Lord Ellesmere in April, 1606,* a few montks 
before the publication of the AdvancemaU cfLeammg. 
The passage as it stands in that work is as follows; 
and it is pretty closely translated in ^e De Atigmimtk^ 
except that the short eulogy on the goremineiit ef 
Elizabeth is omitted : — 

But for iDodern Histories, whereof tiiere are some ftw very 
worthy, bat the greater part beneath medioerity (leaTing tM 
care of foreign stories to foreign states, beeaaaa I will not bt 
^ curiosus in aliena repabliea"),t I cannot ikil to leta a wul to 
your majesty the unworthiness of the history of Sagland in IIn 
main continuance thereof, and the partiality and oUiqaity sf 
that of Scotland in the latest and largest author that I haire 
seen : supposing that it would be honour for yoor majesty, and 
a work very memorable, if this island of Great Britain, as it is 
now joined in monarchy for the age to come, so were fofaied in 
one history for the times passed ; after the manner of the sacMd 
history, which draweth down the story of the fen tribes and of 
the two tribes, as twins, together. And if it shall seem that 
the greatness of this work may make it less exactly performed, 
there is an excellent period of a much smaller compass of timc^ 
as to the story of England ; that is to say, from the matting of 
the roses to the uniting of the kingdoms ; a portion of time, 
wherein to my understanding, there bath been the raiMt 
varieties that in like number of successions of any heredi- 
tary monarchy hath been known : for it beginneth with the 
mixed adoption of a crown by arms and title : an entry by 
battle, an establishment by marriage, and therefore times an- 
swerable, like waters after a tempest, full of working and swell- 
ing, though without extremity of storm ; but well passed 
through by the wisdom of the pilot, being one (^ tiie most snf- 
ficient kings of all the number. Then followeth the reign of 
a king, whose actions, howsoever conducted, had much intei^ 
mixture with the affairs of Europe, balancing and inclining 
them variably ; in whose time also began that great alteratioD 



♦ Seev(A. \.i^.7.U. 
f Too inquisitive in the aiSaivn of «k ^ac«v^ linXft, 



in lbs fllate ecclcsidsfical, aii action which Bcldum camelb upou 
(lie stage. Theu the mgii of a minor: tbeu aii oflpr of auiurp- 
Btion , Ibough i( wa« butai ■' (eb.U epIivmerA."* Tfaea rlie 
reign of a queeii matched with a foreigner : Iben of a queeu 
that lived eolitary and uiituartied, atid yet ber govetTUDcnt lo 
musculiiw, tbat it bad greater impieuiou anil operation upon 
tbe atatet abroad tban it any waya Eeceival from tlicnce. Aud 
now lul, thii moil happy and glorious event, that (liil illaild 
of Britain, divided from all tbe wuiid, ihonld be utiiied hi 
itaeifi and that orsole of rest, given to JEufta, "Antiquam 
exquirile mairein,"+ should now be performed and fulfilled 
upou (he nation* of England and Scotland, being now reunited 
in the luieicnt mother name of Britain, aa a full period of all 
inatability arid peregrinatioira : so that ae it couietb to pass in 
maaaire bodies, that they have certain tKpidMlorui rrud waver- 
ings before thej fix and settle ; ao it seemetb that by liie provi- 
dence of God, this monartliy, before it wiK to settle id your 
majeity and your gencraliorii. (in which, I hope, it is tiow eata- 
blisbed for ever,} Imd these preluaive obairges and vatietiea. 

The departmeiit of Lives is described as in modem 
times l/ing much waste ; and, as for NarmtiuDa and 
Relations of ptirticialar actions, " Cberc were aI«o," it ii 
observed, " to be wished a greater diligence therein." 
Other divisions of History Proper follow, into Universal 
and Particular, nod into Annals and journals (Ada 
Hiuraa) ; then a second division of Civil History into 
Pure and Mixed (such as Cosmography, which ie com- 
pounded of Civil and Natural History) ; then of Eccle- 
siastical History, into the General Histoiyof the Church, 
the History of Prophecy, and the History of Provi- 
dence, or the Divine Itetribution (Nemeiii). Lastly, 
there are the Appendices to History ; namely. Orations, 
Letters, and Apophthegms, or br4ef sayings. 

The remarkable passage which commences the dis- 
quisition on Poesy is nearly the same in the Ds Aug- 
menlu as in the Advancemeitt : — 

PoEsi is a patt of learning lu meature of words for ihe moat 
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•Queen. Eliiabeth's time of England, an Irisd rebel concEemned, 
put up a petition to the deputy that he might be banged in a 
wytb, and not in a halter, because it bad been so used with 
former rebels. There be monks in Russia, for penanc^ that 
will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, till they be en- 
gaged with hard ice But if the force of custom, simple 

and separate, be great, the force of custom copulate, and con- 
joined, and collegiate, is far greater. For there example 
teach^, company comfortetfa, emulation quickeneth, glory 
raiseth : so as in such places the force of custom is in its exal- 
tation. Certainly the great multiplication of Tirtues upon 
human nature, resteth upon societies well ordained and disci- 
plined : for commonwealths and good governments do nouriiii 
virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds. But the 
misery is, that the most effectual means are now applied to the 
ends least to be desired. 

The Fortieth, entitled " Of Fortune," is another of 
those published in 1612. We will give lue greater part 
ofit:— 

The way of fortune is like the milken way in the sky, which 
is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars : not seen asun- 
der, but giving light together : so are there a nrnnber of little, 
and scarce discerned virtues, or rather faculties and customs 
that make men fortunate. The Italians note some of them, 
such as a man would little think : when they gpeak of one that 
cannot do amisa^ they will throw in into his other conditioDS 
that he hath poco di matto. And certainly there be not two 
more fortunate properties, than to have a little of the fool, and 
not too much of tne honest. Therefore extreme lovers of their 
country, or masters, were never fortunate, neither can they be. 
For when a man placeth his thoughts without himself, he g^oeth 
not his own way Fortune is to be honoured and re- 
spected, and it be but for her daughters, confidence, and repu- 
tation : for those two felicity breedeth ; the first within a man^ 



Johnson, in his Dictionary, instead of quech, gives queck, as 

Bacon's word here ; quoting the passage in a singularly per- 

rerted shape in sX\. lespects : — " The lads of Sparta were accus- 

tomed to be whipped, without so mucb as qaeckingJ" His in- 

ferpretalion, however, may be just enovi^'.— '^'^^ A«mV, to 

^/fojr paw ; perhaps to complain." 
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tU, tlie ln(t« in Dtbns lowanli him. Alt win mra to Jeclinv 
ll« eiivj of Ihnr own virdiM, me to aMaiiw tbem lo PrariJenc; 
aud fDriune; (briotbej may (lie belter asnime them: and be- 
liiirs. it u grealneu inaman lalieihe oreDftlie higher powini. 
So Chu mid lo the pilot in tbe Terapeat, ' Cxnwin porCu, el 
(ortuaatB qui.'* So S; Ita cbtne the name of Felix, and iiol of 
Uifniu. And it balb beea noted, Ibol thoK who ascribe 
BjieolT loo much to their own wiidinn and policy eud infoi- 
tunale. It is written, that Timotheiu the Athenian, afiei he 
bad, in the aecounl he gave to the Hate of hii goTBnmeat, 
Dllen iulerUced his ipeech, ' iiud iu tlai ferluue had no pait,' 
never proapeted in anything be undertook aflvrwanla. Or- 
taiiily there be, whose rortimei are like Homer's Teries, that 
have a slide andeaiineai more Iban tbe rerMs of other poets ; as 
Plulanh (ailii aTTiinaleuii^ foitun^ In icipecl of that of Age- 
ulaus, or Epaminandas ; and that this iliould be, no duubl it 
Is much in a man's w)f. 

The Forty-fiist, entitled " Of Uwiiy," first »pf)e«'cU 
in the edition of 1625. Bj asurv Bacon means siinpl; 
taking' inlerwt for monef ; and, with all his penetration, 
he was not before his age in his views itpon (his and other 
qnestions of commeree and politieiJ economy, as may be 
seen both from the present essaf , and more fully from his 
History of Henry the Seventh. lie was too sagacious, 
however, to contend that the takine of lAterest for inoitey 
could be aJtog«tber i^spensed with or put down ; and 
accordingly, dler having here poioled out what he calls 
" the diacoiiiDoditieaofiianry, he proceeds: — 

On tbt other 'ade, the commoditiea of uaurf aK : first, 
that bowaoever luury in some rapect hinderetb meichandiuDg, 
yet In tame odier it advancelh it : for il ia certain, that tbe 
gtcateat part of trade ia driven by young metchanls, upon bor- 
rowing at iatcrest: so as if thaosurer either call in, or keep 
back his money, there will ensue pressnlly a great stand of 
trade. Tlw second Is, tliat were it not for this easy borrowing 

(odden uudoiog, in that tbey would be forced to sell their 
Duana ;;be it Wuds or goods) far under foot i and so, whereas 



* Tboa biaiat CwmT,aBd hii fortune b 
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usury doth but gnaw upoa tbem, bad markets would swallow 
them quite up. As for mortgaging or pawning, it will little 
mend the matter ; for either men will not take pawns without 
use, or if they do, they will look precisely for the forfeiture. 
I remember a cruel monied man in the country that would say, 
* The devil take this usury, it keeps us from forfeitures of mort- 
gages and bonds.' The third and last is, that it is a vanity to 
conceive, that there would be ordinary borrowing without pro- 
fit ; . and it is impossible to conceive the number of incon- 
veniences that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped : therefore, 
to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle. All states have 
ever had it in one kind, or rate or other ; so as that opinion 
must be sent to Utopia. . . . 

The Forty-second Essay, " Of Youth and Age," which 
b one of , those , published in 1612, must be given 
nearly in full : — 

A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he 
have lost no time, but that happeaeth rarely. Generally youdi 
is like the first cogitations, not so wise as the second ; for there 
18 a youth in thoughts as well as in ages : and yet the invention 
of young men is more lively than that of old, and imaginations 
stream into their minds better, and, as it were, more divinely. 
Natures that have much heat, and great and violent desires 
and perturbations, are not ripe for action till they have passed 
the meridian of their years ; as it was with Julius Caesar, and 
Septimius Severus, of the latter of whom it ij said, * Juventutem 
egit erroribus, imo faroribn* plenam ;** and yet he was the 
ablest emperor almost of all the list But reposed natures may 
do well in youth, as it is seen in Augustus CsBsar, Cosmus^ 
Duke of Florence, Gaston de Fois, and others. On the other 
side, heat and vivacity in age is an excellent composition for 
business. Young men are fitter to invent than to judge, fitter 
for execution than for counsel, and fitter for new projects than 
for settled business. For the experience of age m things that 
fall within the compass of it, directeth them, but in new things 
abuseth them. The errors of young men are the ruin of business*; 
but the errors of aged men amount but to this, that more might 
have been done or sooner. Young men in the conduct and 
manage of actions embrace more than they can hold, stir more 
Ma/7 thejr can guiet, fiy to the end without consideration of 

* tie spcDi bjM youth not merely in enon, \ml m xfiaAnon. 
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£rat, and, Ilial which doublelb all ettoci, nil! not Hckoowltil^ 
or lelract tleni, like an unreaily hnrw, (hat will oeiLhet slop 
DOT turn. Men of age object too much, cansnlt tuo long, a<^ 
TFntare loo litlle, repent too soon, and seldom drive biuiiiesg 
bocne to (he full penod, but content themselres with a medi- 
oizrity of giiccesi. Cettainl j it it good to compound employ- 
luenM of both ; far tliat will be goonl fot the present, because 
■he virtues of either age may correct the defects oF both, and 
good fur succeuion, that young men may be laaroera, while 
men in age ore actors ; and lastly, good for external accidenta, 
because aultiority followeth old men, and faioiir and popu- 
larity youth. But for the moral part perliapa youth will have 
the pre-eminence, as age hath for the politic. A certain Rab- 
bin ujnu the text, 'Your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall rlream dreams,' inferrelh, that young men 
are admitted nearer to God than old, because vision is a clearer 
revelation than a dream. And certainly the more a man 
diiuketb of the vorld, the more it intoiicateth ; and age doth 
profit rather in Ibe powers of undentanding, than in (he virtues 
ot the will oud offectioDa. ■ - . 

Of the Forty-third, entitled *' Of Beauty," nleo pub- 

lislied in 1612, the following ia the most material portion : — 

Viilue is like a rich stone, best plain set; and surely 
virtue is best in a body that is comely, though not of delicate 
feature*, and that hath latber dignity of presence, than beauty 
of aspect. Neither is it almost seen that very beautiful per- 
■ons are otherwise of great virtue, as if nature were rather busy 
not (0 err, than in labour to produce excellency i and therefore 
they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit, and study 
talher behaviour than virtue. But this holds not always; for 
Augustus Cawir, Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of France, 
Edward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismae! 
the Sophi of Persia, were all high and great spirits, and yet 

the most beautiful men of their times That is the best 

part of beauty which a picture cannot eipress, no nor llie Hrst 
sight of the life. There is no excellent Wauty that hath not 
some strangeness in the proportion. . . ■ 

And here ii the most atriting part oE tbcFortj-fcvoftv, 
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" Of Defonnity," which likewise accompanied 
Beaaty in the eaition of 1612 : — 

terer bath anvtiiing fixed in bis person that doth in- 
itempty hath also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue 
rer himself from scorn ; therefore all deformed persons 
ne bold ; first, as in tiieir own defence as being exposed 
'but in process of time by a general habit Also it 
n them industry, and especially of this kind to watch 
rye the weakness of others^ that they may have some- 
epay. Again, in their superiors it quencheth jealousy 
them, as persons that they think they may at pleasure 
and it layeth their competitors and emulators asleep, 
believing they should be in possibility of advancement 
see them in possession, so that upon the matter, in a 
:, deformity is an advantage to rising. . . . 

:wo next Essays^ which are intimaftely connected, 
ch both appeared firirt in 1625, altboagh long, 
"cely ttdmit of curtsilment. They are among the 
iborate and iaterefltinff in the collection. The 
fth, [entitled " Of BrnWing," aflker some intro- 
remarks, proceeds as follows :— 

:annot have a perfect palace except you have two 
ides, a side for the banquet as is spoken of in the book 
T, and a side for the household ; the one for feasts and 
( and the other for dwelling. I understand both these 
be not only returns but parts of the front, and to be 
without, thoiagh severally partitioned within, and ta be 
iides of a great and stately tower in the midst of the 
it as it were ioineth ihem together on either hand, I 
ive on the side of the banquet in front one only goodly 
^ve staiisy of some forty foot high, and under it a roon 
^^i>g or preparing place at times of triumphs ; on the 
e, which m the luiusdiold side, I wish it divided at the 
a hall and a chapel (with a partition between! both 
****« and bigness, and those not to go all the length, 
ive at the further end a winter and a summer parlow, 
; and under ^ese rooms a fair and large cellar sunk 
^Qd, and likewise some privy kitchens with butteries 
«^»e«, and the like; as for the tower I would have it 
^.^f eighteen foot high apiece above the two wings, 
*^^y leads upon the top railed with statues interposed; 
^"^ *»w«r to be divided in\o w)in» «* Aa^ ^ 



OngLf lit. Tlie alain likewiK te tht upper roooK, IpI llirm 
t npuu a fair open uewul itud finely railml in will] iniagei of 
rood tMt iiilD R beau colour, uid b lay fair landing plare at 
(be top. But Ih'u to br, iT you du not poiot any of [lie lows- 
riKiius fur a diuiug place of serianU, (or odierwiM jmi dmll 
Utie tbc Hivaiila' tlinoa al^er your own, for the iteam of it 
will come U|) ai in a (uimeL And so mucli for t)ie ficnt. on) j 
1 utidmiuul the bcighl of the first (tairs la be lixleeii fuot, 
wliich it tbe Ixiglit of the lover roum. 

Beyond tliii front U there to be a fair ODort, but thiec lida 
of it tifa far lower building than llie fnjnt, and in all Itie I'uur 
curuen d( tliat court fair Uaircaiei cut iiilo tuneu on tUe out- 
side and nut wilbio Ilie tow of baildingi tfacmwlvo ; but 
lIiDse foirerB are not to Iw of the height of the front, but ratlin 
jnoportiaiiable lo the lower building. Let tlie coatt nut be 
pared, (or that atiikMih up a gceat heat in aiDuner and much 
cold in winter, but nalj lomu aide allege with a croa, aiid tlie 
quarter* to giue being kept ilioru, but not lao neai abotn. 
The tow of rebtm on the baaqnet aide let it be all alatelji 
gnltetiee, in which galleriet let Iliere be three or fiie fine cu- 
pola) in the length of it, placed at equal distance, and Hue 
coloured wiodowa of aercral worka. Ou Ibe bouiehold aide, 
chambere of preteoce and ordinary mtettaiuineuta, with aame 
bed cLiambera, and l«t all tliree tide* be a double house vritb- 
onl tlujTOU^ tighta on the aidcfl, that you may have rooiofl 
from (lie Sim both for forenoon mid afternoon. Caalitaiao llmt 
yini may liave rooma both for siiinoier and wii.t.:r, al-ady fjr 
lunimer and warm for winter. Yoii aball have eomelimea fair 
beiiaea ao full at glaaa that one cannot lell wbere lo become to 
be out of the gun or cold j for inbowed windows I lioUl them 
of ^ooduie,(incitiei indeed uprightdo better in respect of the 
uniformity towards lb* Bheet.) for they he ptelly relii-llig places 
for conference, and lietidea they keep both ihe wind and H.e 
sun off, for that which would iCrike almost thnmgtt the room 
doth tearce paaa tbe window ; bat let them be but fHr, four in 
in the court en the aides ooly. 

Beyond this coBtt let there bean inward conrt rf tbe same 
•quare and height, which ia to be environed with tbe garden on 
all sides ; and in the inwde cloiateied on all (idea upon 
decent end beautiful arcbea at high aa Ibe fitat etory. Oti tlie 
under story towards the garden let it be turned to a grotto, ot 
place of tbade or ettiratiov, mod only have optnnig audi niti- 
dam towmA ibt garden, and be Jerel itpini ttie flooi no llVft, 
«m*™ ui^lergfoand laaFoidall dampisSnea. ; «aidUt\hw«\« 
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a fountain or some fair work of statues in the midst of this 
court, and to be paved as the other court was. Tliese build- 
ings to be for privy lodgings on both sides, and the end for 
privy galleries, whereof you must foresee that one of them be 
for an infirmary if the prince or any special person should he 
tick, with chambers, bed chambers, anticamera, and recamera 
joining to it ; this upon the second story. Upon the ground 
story a fair gallery open upon pillars, and upon the third story 
likewise an open gallery upon pillars to take the prospect and 
freshness of the garden. At both comers of the further side, 
by way of return, let there be two delicate or rich cabinets 
daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glas?, 
and a rich cupola in the midst, and all other elegancy that 
may be thought upon. In the upper gallery too I wish that 
there may be, if the place will yield it some fountains running 
in divers places from the wall, with some fine avoidances. 
And thus much for the model of the palace, save that yon 
must have, before you come to the front, three courts ; a green 
court plain with a wall about it ; a second court of the same 
but more garnished, with little timrets, or rather embellishments^ 
upon the wall ; and a third court to make a square with the 
front, but not to be built nor yet enclosed with a naked wall, 
but enclosed with terraces leaded aloft and fairly garnished 
on the three sides, and cloistered on the inside with pillars and 
not with arches below. As for offices let them stand at dis- 
tance with some low galleries to pass from them to the palact 
itself. 

And here is the Forty-sixth, " Of Gardens," in full : — 

'' God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed it is the 

purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to the 

spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are but 

gross handy-works. And a man shall ever see that when ages 

grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately 

sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater 

perfection. I do hold it in the royal ordering of gardens 

there ought to be gardens for all the months in the year, in 

which, severally, things of beauty may be then in season. 

For December and January and &e latter part of November 

j^ou must take such things as are green all winter; holly, ivy^ 

^J^'f Juniper, cypzeu trees, yew, pine-apple trees, fir trees, 

|^["*«nwor^ hvender, periwinkle, tlie wlaite, ttie '^urp\e,w\^ VV\% 

■ft"^ gertnander, Sag, orange trees, \emoiv txew, o»^ m^t<V» 



if tlipy be stored, anil «wee( mnrjoram warm nt. There fol- 
hwfth for (lie latler iiart of Jar.uaty a<id Fctiraary llie ma- 
urion tree, wbicli then blouooia ; crociis vemua, both llie yel- 
low and Ihe grey; primtonHi, anemones, the early luli|ipa, 
the hyiicintbiu orienlalii, chamairia, fritleliaria. For March 
Ihore come yioteU, (pecially the aingle Ijlue, which are the 
porlieit; Ihe yellow daffodil, the daisy, liie almond tree ni 
blosaom, the pea^b iree in bloaaom, the cameliau tree in 
bluaaom, aweet-briar. In Apil ToUow llie doable nhile 
violet, the wall-flower, the etock gilly-Sower, the cowslip, 
flower de lice, and liliea of all nafurea, rnsemaiy flowers, tlie 
tulippa, IHe double peony, the pale datTodil, ilie French huney- 
suckle, the cherry tree in bloasoin, Ihe dammaain and plum 
dees Jn hlouom, Ihe white thorn in leaf, the lilac tree. In 
May anil June come ninka of all anrli, especially the bluth 

Eink; rote* of all kioda, except the rauak, which comeilater; 
oneyanckleB, atrawherriea, bugloei, columbine, the French 
marj-gold, floa africanuj, cherry tree in IVuit, ribea, Sga iu 
fruit, raapa, vine flower), lavender in flower«,the aweet aalyriaa 
with the white flower, herba miucaria, lilium convalliuui, the 
apple tree Jn blossom. Jn July come gitly-flowers of ull va- 
rieliea, Diusk roses, the lime tree ■□ blossom, early pears and 
plums in fruit, genitings, codlins. Iu August eome plums 
uf all sorts in fruir, peon, apricots, barberriea, filberta, miuk 
nielona, moiiks hoods of all colours. Iu September come 
grapes, apples, puppies of all colonis, pcaclies, melo-culuites, 
uectarines, coirielians, wardens, quinces. In October ami Ihe 
begimimgof November come services, medlars, bullises, rrats 
cut or removed lo come late, hollyhocks, and sueli tike. 
These partiealars are for the climate of London, tmtmv mean- 
ing is perc^ved that you may have ver perpeluum* as the place 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air, 
(where it comes uid goes like the warbling of music,) than in 
the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that delight than to 
know what be the flowen and plants that do beat perflime th« 
air. Hoses, damask and red, ate fas) flowers of their stnella, an 
that you may walk by a whole row of them and And nothing of 
their sweetnes ; yea, though It be in a morning's dew. Bays 
likewise yield no smell as tbey grow, rosemary little, nor sweet 
manoniD. Thai which above all others yields Ihe gweetert. 
smell in tb« air is the violet e^ieciall; Ihe wlute doobVe n'uA«A 

■ Jftrpeiual ijiring. 
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which cofneg twice a year, about the middle of April and 
about Bartholomew-tide ; next to that if the tavuk rose, then 
the strawberry leavee dying with a most ezceUent cordial 
smelly then the flower of the vines, it is a little dust like the 
dust of a bent, which grows upon the duster in die first coming 
ibrth ; then sweet-briar, then waU-flowocs, which are yery d^ 
lightful to be set under a parlour or lower chambpr window ; 
then pinks and gilly-flowen^ especially the matted pink and 
dove giUy-flower; then the flowers of the line tree, then the 
honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar ofL Of been flowen 
I speak not because they are field floweis. But those whick 
perfume the air most ddLigbtftally, not passed by as the rest but 
being trodden upon and crushed, are three, that is bumet^ 
wild thyme, and water mints; tbefefoie you are to set whole 
alleys of them to have the pleasure when you walk or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed prince-like 
as we have done ti buildings) the contents ought not well to be 
under thirty acres of ground, and to he di?idfld intaihreeparii^ a 
green in the entrance^ a heath or desert in the going form, and 
the main garden in the midst, besides dleys on both eideai 
And I like well that four acres of ground be assigned to the 
green, six to the heath, four and four to either side, and twelve 
to the main garden. The green hath two pleasuses; the one^ 
because nothing is more deasant to the eye than gmen grass 
kept findy shorn ; the otner, because it will give you a fair 
alley in the midst by which you may go in front upon a stately 
hedge, which is to enclose the garden. But because the alley 
will be loi^ and in great heat of the year or day, you ought 
not to buy the shade in the garden by going in the sun through 
the green, therefore you are of either side the green to plant a 
covert alley upon carpenters' work about twelve foot in heigfaf-, 
by which you may go in shade into the garden. As for ^ 
making of knots or figures with divers coloured earths that 
they may lie under the windows of the house on that side 
which the garden stands, they be but toys, you may see as 
good sights many times in tarts. The garden is best to be 
square, encom pa w ed on all the four sides with a statdy arched 
hedge, the arches to be upon pillars of carpenters' work of some 
ten foot high and six foot broad, and tlw spaoes between of the 
same dimension with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches 
Jet there be an entire hedge of some fom: fbet high, framed also 
upon carpenten^ work ; and upon the unper hedge over every 
arch, a little tumet with a belly enougn to lecew^ a^ cai^fc «C 
birds; and over every apace between <he axOae* wmft o'ftaet 
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lildt figoffB, vMb braadjpklcf of Mind oslonnd glMi gUt, ibr 
the nm to pkj f^on. BbI ftni iiidM I intoid to te niMd 

rQ a l»nle» not ftoep but gendy tu^ of mum m ioot, aet 
witli floviA Ako I vndeBrtaiid tlMft tiiii ■^nara of the 
nidai ahmililiiot be tibe vhole ItoMdIfa of tbe groimd, but to 
iwf« on eitfaer aide gnond enongh ior divntj of aide idleyi^ 
Mte whieli the two eemrt aUeja of tiiB gneii HBay dalhrer you; 
botlhmnaitbeBoalkjawidi hadgoaat etdMr^end of thia 
gieaftaneloaiife; notatfbebigfaareiialbrleCtii^TOQriiraipeot 
■pon lUi finr hedge ftooi Ibe ereaiyiMi'atthiftiidiar end for 
lAiogywir p wape ct from the hedge thiott|h the aNfaaa vtptto 

^ For die oedering of die gimmd-withiki Ae gitet hedge, I 
leave it to twiety of derioi^ adfainf iHTerthalawi that what- 
soever frirm yon eaat it tota^ flnt it be not too boay or foil of 
wofky whereia J^ ftr ny pait^ do not Ifte imagea eat ont in 
liperor otharpid«iitiifl;flMybeftr«hild«en. little low 
~ ea lomid lika waUa witfi aaoie pntly pviemid^p I like 
; andinagaai JaeaifaircolinMttaqpoQnainaaofcagpaii- 
Chs' woik* Lwoali alao have the alleya apaeioQa lud . Air* 
Toa nay have oloMr alleya upon tiia aide gsMndf, bat none io 
Ae main gardok I with ako in the veryniddle a fiur 
noant widi three aaottti and alleya, anoo^ for foor to walk 
abreaat, which I would have to be pittBct euolea, widiottt any 
bolwarks or emboaamentty and the whole mount to be thirty 
foot bigb, and aome fine banqueting house with aome chimneys 
neatly caat, and without too much glaaa. 

For fountains they are a great beauty and refreshment, but 
pools mar all, and make the garden unwholesome and full of 
flies and frogs. Fountains I intend to be of two natures, the 
one that sprinkleth or spouteth water, the other a fair receipt 
of water of some thirty or forty foot square, but without fish, or 
alime, or mud. For the first the ornaments of images gilt, or 
of marble, which are in use, do well ; but the main matter is, 
so to convey the water aa it never stay either in the bowls or in 
the cistern, that the waters be never by rest discoloured, green 
or red, or the like, or gather any mossiness or putrefaction. 
Besides that it ia to be cleansed every day by the hand, also 
aome steps up to it, and some fine pavement about it doth 
well. As for the other kind of fountain, which we may call a 
bathing^pool, it may admit much curiosity and beauty, where- 
with we will not trouble oursdves, aa that tlie bottom \>e ^neV^ 
vaved, and wiih imBgesf tbe aides likewise, and viilViaV eTa« 
belJulted nritb coJoared glaae and such things of \us\.xe',ev\- 
compaued abo with Sne rails of low atatues. But \\\e w^\^ 

VOJ^ I, 

1& 
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point is die tame, which we mentioned in the former kind of 
fountain, which i«^ that the water be in perpetual motion, fed 
by a water higher than the pool, and delivered into it by fair 
spouts and then discharged away under ground by some 
equality of bores, that it stay little. And for fine devices of 
arching water wkhout spilling, and making it rise in several 
forms (of feathers, drinkingp-glasses, canopies, and the like), 
they be pretty things to look on, but nothing to health and 
sweetness. 

For tlie heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wish 
it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural wilduess. 
Trees I would have none iu it, but some thickets made only 
of sweet-briar and honeysuckle and some wild vine amongst; 
and the ground set with violets, strawberries, and primroses ; 
for these are sweet and ])rosper in the shade ; and these to be 
in the heath here and there, not in any order. I like also 
little heaps, in the nature of mole*hills, (such as are in 
wild heaths,) to be set some with wild-th3rm^ some with pinks, 
some with germander, that gives a good flower to the eye, 
some with periwinkle, some with violets, some with straw- 
berries, some with cowslips, some with daisies, some with red 
roses, some with lilium convallium, some with sweet-williams 
red, some with bears'-foot, and the like low flowers, being 
witlial sweet and sightly. Part of which heaps to be with 
standards of little bushes pricked upon their top, and part with- 
out; the standards to be roses, juniper, holly, barberries 
(but here and there, because of the smell of their blossom), 
red currants, gooseberries, rosemary, bays, sweet-briar, and 
such like. Bat these standards to be kept with cutting, that 
they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds you are to fit them with variety of alleys, 

private, to give a full shade, some of them, wheresoever the sun be. 

You are to frame some of them likewise for shelter, that when 

the wind blows sharp, you may walk as in a gallerv. And 

those alleys must be likewise hedged at both en<U to keep out 

the wind ; and these closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled, 

and no grass because of going wet. In many of these allevs 

likewise you are to set fruit trees of all sorts, as well upon the 

walls as in ranges. And this would be generally observed, 

that the borders wherein you plant your fruit trees, be fair and 

yMye, and low and not steep, and set with fine flowers, but thin 

Mad Bpanngly, lest ihey deceive the trees. At the end of both 

the side grounds I would have a mount of torn* ipra^'j \M*t>^t, 

Jeaving the wall of the enclosure bteaat YiV^Yi, \o \w^ «^a^»^ 

'nfo the fiehh. * 



For the meJa earclen I do not deny bul (lierc slioulil be 
<ome fail alUjt mntfcd on boll] aidea with fiuk Ict'ci, and 
uime pretty tutia cjf fruit Ueea, aiid arboitrs with fieat^, aet iij 
ume deceal ordec; but these to be by QO mean! let too thick, 
but 10 leave the main gardeu h) lu it be not doi^ but tbe air 
open mill free; fur as for aliaile, 1 would hare you leit upon 
the iLlUjt of the aide jpoundg, then to walk, if jou be diipused, 
in the beat o( the year oc dsjr ; but tn nuke account lliat the 
main gardcu is for tlie more temperate parts of the year ; and in 
the htat of nimmer, fur the cnQmiiig anil tbe evening or orer- 
cait days. 

For ariaries, 1 like them not, except they be of tliat large- 
ness as they may be turfed, and have living plants and husliea 
■Ft ill them that the birds ouy have more scope and tialutol 
nestling, and that no faulnesa ap^iear in the floor of the aviorv. 
iSo I have made a plal-furm of a princely garden, partly by 

Eecept, partly by diawuig, not a model, but aonie general 
les of it, and in diis 1 have ipaied fur no coet. Sut it is 
nolbiiig, for great princes, Ibat for the moat part taking advice 
with wnrkiBen, witli no leu eoet, set their (biugs together, and 
sometimes add elatuas and sucli Ibiiigi for stale and magnili- 
cence, but uolbing to liie true pleasure of a garden. 

The next six Esmvr, which are all short, wore all in 
tlie first puhlication of 1397. The Forty -seventh, " Of 
Negotiating," concludes tliuE : — 

In dealing with cunning persons we most ever consider 
their ends to interpret their speeches, and it is good to say little 
to them, and that which tliey least look for. In all negotia- 
tions of difficulty ■ man may not look to aow and reap at 
rasce, bat must prepare business, and so ripen it by degrees. 



e few friends is ever bonourabtei 
1 gamesters, and tbe 
vale best diicovecetb the hill. There is little friendship in the 
world, and least of all between equals, which was wont to be 
magniSed. That that is, is between superior and inferior, 
whose fortunes may camprebend the one the other. 
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Iniquum petas, ut sequam fenis,* is a good rule wbere a 
man hath strength of favour, but otherwise a man were bertei 
rise in his suit ; for he that would have ventured at first to have 
lost the suitor, will not in the conclusion lose both the suitor 
and his own former favour. Nothing is thought so easy a request 
to a great person, as his letter ; and yet, if it be not in a good 
cause, it is so much out of his reputation. . • . 

The Fiftieth is entitled « Of Studies ;" here is part 

of it : — 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not 
curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. .... Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man. And therefore if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit; and if he read little, he 
had need have much cunning to seem to know that he doth 
not. Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, 
subtile; natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend. Abeunt studia in mores.f . . • 

The Fifty-first, "Of Faction," begins and ends as 
follows : — 

Many have an opinion, not wise, that for a prince to govern 
his estate, or for a great person to govern his proceedings, ac- 
cording to the respect to factions, is a principal part of policyj 
whereas contrariwise, the chiefest wisdom is eitlier in ordering 
those things which are general and wherein men of several 
factions do nevertheless agree, or in dealing with correspondence 

to particular persons one by one "When factions are 

carried too high and too violently, it is a sign of weakness in 
princes, and much to the prejudice both of their authority and 
business.^ The motions of factions under kings ought to be like 
the motions (as the astronomers speak) of the inferior orbe^ 
which may have their proper motions, but yet still are quietly 
carried by the higher motion of primum mobile.j 

And here are a few sentences from the Fifty-second, 
entitled ** Of Ceremonies and Respects ; " — 

^ You may ask too much, in order to obtam a moderak^e Vmmxi. 
/ Studies become habits* J The primary moVoifj'^oNiwt, 
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It cMi miifiib add los imm't lepitfarion, and if(as qiie«o 
]«beIU Mid) *lika ptipttiMd letteit commeiidaftovy to hare 
food teno i to ofaten tbeoi it almert mffioeth not to despuo 
&aii« lor ao diall a man o bwi t a dMm in otboa ; and let him 
iinrt hnnMll widi tha mt fmM ba laboor too nnieh to ez- 
IPHi tiMOy iMiballloika their gmca^wbkh iato ba natuial and 
iiMffMtad. Soma iimb^ btharioor k Uka % Tcne whtn^ 
eroy ajUaiila la meao ma d. How eaa a man oompRhand great 
mattcn^ ttatbiaakath hkmind too miich toflnall obMrrationt I 
.'•••• It II a goodnaeapt gmendlv in aaeonding another, yet 
to add fomawhat of oimy ovn ; at if you would grant his opi* 
aion, laC it ba with lonie dittinction; if. you w&l tbUow hit 
motioDy let it be. with oondition ; if ywi allow hit oooniely let 
it ba with alli|;ing Ibrtfaer laaion. • • • 

The Fi^^hinlEMj, entided << Of Fraiie/* ww first 
pobliafaed in 1612, and commences thus : — 

Pnita ia Aa .wilMtiou ^ Tirta^ \iok.\Si it at tha glati or 
body which giralh-AanfliM&D. If it be from the eommon 
people^ it it^ oomimmtj Ihlte and nau^ and radier followeth 
Tain peiaont than nitiioat.' . For thii common perale under- 
ttand not inaiiy ezoellant Tirtofli; the lowettVirtnet draw pmise 
finom dieio^ the' middle' Tiitoei work in them attonishmeat or 
admiration, hut of the highest yirtues they have no sense or 
perceiving at all ; but shows and species virtutibus similes^ 
serve best with them. Certainly fame is like a river, that 
bearelh up things light and swollen, and drowns things weighty 
and solid. 

Of the Fifty.fourth, entitled " Of Vain-Glory," which 
is also in the edition of 1612, the latter part is as 
follows : — 

In fame of learning the flight will be slow, without some 
feathers of ostentation. Qui de contemnendU gloria libros 
scribonf, nomen suum inscribunt.f Socrates, Aristotle, Galen, 
were men jfull of ostentation. Certainly vain-glory helpeth 
to perpetuate a man's memory ; and virtue was never so behold- 
en to human nature, as it received his due at the second hand. 
Neither had the fame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, 
borne her age so well if it had not been joined with some 



* ApjpeBataace§ like to virtues, 
ia L tf^^r '^^ ^^ ^ despising glory put iheix mme% 
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vanity in themselves ; like unto Tarnish, that makes ceilings 

not only shine, but last. Excusations, cessions, modesty 

iteelf well governed, are but arts of ostentation. And amongst 
those arts there is none better than that which Plinius Secundug 
speaketh of, which is to be liberal of praise and commendatioD 
to others^ in that wherein a man's self hath any perfection. 
For, saith Pliny, very wittily, * In commending another yoa 
do yourself rig^t^ for he that you commend is either saperier 
to you in tiiat you commend, or inferior. If he be inferior, if 
be be to be commended, you much more ; if he be superior, if 
he be not to be commended, 'you much less.' Glorious men 
are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of fools, the idols of 
parasites, and the slaves ojf their own vaunts. . . . 

The Fifty-fifth, " Of Honour and Rejratation," is one 
of the original Ten pablished in 1597. This is one of its 
sections : — 

The true marshalling of the degrees of sovereign honour 
are these : in the flrst place are conditores imperiorum, founders 
of states and commonwealths, such as were Romulus, Cyrus, 
Cesar, Ottoman, Tsmael. In the second place are legislatores, 
lawgivers, which are also called second founders, or perpetui 
principes,*' because they govern by their ordinances after they 
are gone ; such were Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Edgar, Al- 
phonsus of Castile, the Wise, that made the Siete Patridas. 
In the third place are liberatore8,f or salvatores ;^ such as com- 
pound the long miseries of civil wars, or deliver their countries 
from servitude of strangers or tyrants; as Augustus Caesar, Ves- 
pasianus, Aurelianus, Theodoricu^, King Henry the Seventh of 
England, King Henry the Fourth of France. In the fourth place 
are propagatores, or propugnatores imperii,§ such as in honour- 
able wars enlarge their territories or make noble defence against 
invaders. And in the last place are patres patriae,!! which reign 
justly and make the times good wherein diey live. Bath 
which last kinds need no examples, they are in such number. 

The Fifty-sixth, which was first published in 1612, is 
entitled * * Of Judicature." The following are extracts : — 

Judges ought to remember that their office is jus dicere 
and not jus dare ; to interpret law, and not to make law or 
^ive law. Else will it be like the authority claimed by the 



'^ Perpetual sovereigns. f Deliveren. X ^^'wsw. 
f ^xteoden or defenden of the state. 



// rafhera of their country 



ime, wliich undrr pretext of ripuitiun o( Scrip- 
stink [a ailil and. alter, and to pronuuncc that 
. not flad ; aiid liy ibow of Miliqnity to iiifroJnce 
gea ou({lil lo be mora learned than witty, man 
plauiibte, anil mare adriatd than coulidnit, 
igt iiitegrify ii their pottioQ nnd proper virtue; 
ilL the law) 'ii he.tluit removelb llis land- 
mlslajcr of a mere ilone it to Ulame, but it 
judge that ii the capital remuTn or luid-maiki, 
!tli amin of landi and property. One foul lea- 
le hurt than maay foul examplo ) for tbeie do 
t •trcam, the other corruptelh tlie fnunlain. , , . 
il to prepere hia way to a Juat wntmcvv u God 
re hii way liy raising vatleji and taking down 
1 Ibere sppeareth on etthei tide an liigh band, 
lUtioD, cunaiug advantages taken, combiDnIiiMi, 
D<uiHl,theD JtliecirtueDfa Judge leeii, to inake 
lal, that Ire may plout bia judgment ai upon an 
Qui fortiter emuugit, elicit •anjjuiuem;* and 
e-preaa ia bard wrought, it yields a. liaiib wine 
the gtfljM-slone. Judge* muit beware of horil 
and strained infBreticea, for there u no none tot- 
tortare of lawi, upecially m eaie of lawa penal ; 
bamt sara, that that wbiah was meant for terror 
. into rigour, and that l)>ey brii^g not upon the 
ower whereof the Scripture speak edi, PI uet supti 
foriieoal Inwi prewed urea snoweror8iuitesu|>oM 
'bnclbce let penal laws, if tbey bare been ileepeti 
they be grown unfit for the preeeut time, be by 
ooSned in the execuliun, Judicia ofiiciutn eil, ut 
aTCTumi&c.t Id cBuKi of life and death, judgei 
H the law permittelb) in juatice to remember 
J ca»t a Mvere eye upon the example, but a mer- 

I tbe peraon 

t a judge in hearing are four ; to direct the evi- 
oderate length, repetition, or impertinency of 
lapitalate, eelect, mid collate the material pointi 
bath been said ; and to gire the rule or lentence. 
< above Ibeie la too mnch, and proceedelh either 
nllingneas to apeak, or of impatience to hear, or of 



f tlw note bring) blood. 
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shortnesf of memory^ or of want of a sfaid and equal attention 
It ui a straoge thing to see, that the boldness of advocates should 
preyail with judges; whereas they should imitate Grod, in 
whose seat they si^ who represseth the presumptuous and 
giyeth grace to the modest. But it is more strange that judges 
fljiould haye noted fayourites, which cannot but cause multi- 
plication of fees and suspicion of by-ways. There is due from 
the judge to the adyocate some commendation and gracing 
where causes are well handled and fair pleaded, especially 
towards the side which obtaineth not ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in him the 
conceit of his cause. There is likewise due to the public a 
civil reprehension of advocates, where there appeareth cunning 
counsel, gross neglect, slight information, indiscreet pressing, 
or an over bold defence. And let not the counsel at the bar 
chop with the judge, nor wind himself into the handling of the 
cause anew, aftor the judge hath declared his sentence ; but on 
the other side, let not the judge meet the cause half way, nor 
give occasion to the party to say, his counsel or proofs were 
not heard. . . . 

From the Fifty-seventh, " Of Anger," which first 
appeared in 1625, we extract a single paragraph : — 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well in 
the weakness of diose subjects in whom it reigns, children, 
women, old folks, sick folks. Only mm must beware that 
they carry their anger rather with scorn than with fear; so that 
they may seem rather to be above the injury than below it, 
which is a thing easily done if a man will give law to himself 
in it. ... . 

The Fifty-eighth, " Of the Vicissitude of Things " was 
another of those added by the author to his last edition* 
It begins thus : — 

Solomon saith, 'There is no new thing upon the earth.* 
So that as Plato had an im^ihation, * That all knowledge was 
but remembrance;' so Solomon giyeth his sentence, *That all 
elty is but oblivion.'* , . . 



nov 



* A little lower down comes a sentence which in Mr. Moo* 

tagu*8 and most of the common editions stands: — ^"As for 

conffagmt'iOTiB and great droughts, they do not merely dispeople, 

Ifut destroy. " In the edition of Bacon iwoi1l% \i\ % vols. 8vo., 

J^nd, 1843, it is giv&i : — ** As ibr confUgiaiaoiA aa^ %wft\ 

«^«^A/^ they do merely dispeople and deitao^r lioVk ^Saiw* 



And it lA thus wound up : — 

In the joaOi of a ilafearmido flnuclsh; in thetrijdle nge 
of B ante tiuuiiiiig, siiiJ then buth of them b^ilioi fiir a lime ; 
in t)ie decliuing' age of a ttate, mechanicsl arts and meTr.haa- 
iliie, Leaniiiig lialh i^ infancy wben it ii hul bepiiiiing, and 

VHiile ; Iben ill ■tiength of yean, when it ii solid and reduqed ; 
and ImUj ii« uld Bge, when it waiietU dry and exhaiwt. But 
il >i not gnod lu look too long uiraii these luming whrali 
of ricinilade l«t wf become giddy, A» fnt the pbiTology of 
tbem. that i> but a circle of lalei, and tlierefoie not St foi IliU 

Two Essays aro coramonly added in the modem im- 
prcssiona ; Iheone entitled " A Fraginenl of an Essay on 
Fame ;" the other, " Of a King." The Frogmcnl on 
Fame was fint published in 1657 by Dr. Rawley in lUo 
first edition of the Reaacitatio; and there can be no 
doubt of its authenticity. The following \% the latter 
port of it, being about the halfof whatwe have: — 

F.inie ii of that futce, aa there is scarcely any great anion 
wherein il haih not a gteal mrt, fspeeial! j in the war. Muci- 
.-irmt iimlid Vitelliiii. hysfampllmthe ecattered.thal Vitelliui 
bad in purpose to remove the legioni of Syria into Germany, 
and Ihe legioiu of Germany into Syria ; whereupon Ihe legioni 
of Syria were inBnitely iiiSamed. Juliut Cieur took Pompey 
unprovided, and laid asleep hia industry and preparations, by 
a fame that he cunningly gave out, how Cffisar^s own soldiers 
loved him not; and being wearied with the war^ and laden 
with the spoils of Ganl, would foreaVe him u soon as he came 
into Iia1y. Livia settled all things for the succession of lier 
son Tiberius, by continual giving out that her husband Au- 
gustui was upon recovery and amendment. And it ii a usual 
thing with (he bashaws, to conceal the death of (he Great Turk 
from tlie janiiaries and men of war, lo save the sacking of 
Constantinople and other towns, as tlieir manner is. Ttremis- 
toclei made Xeriei, king of Persia, post apace out of Greela, 
by giving out that the Grecians had a purpose lo break bis 

reading! are equally inconsiilent with tlie context. Ttve ^r'W. 

Teadiiif Bi»y be gallitrtd from the Latin'.— Illoe popiiluTti 
j^iiM aaa ainrdejit aut Jesinnmt ; tliat i», " fliey 4o i« 
-^y£f«-«!t,^,btr, compkMy] disi.eople or derttot-" 
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bridge of ships which he had made athwart the Hellespont. 
There be a thousand sach like examples, and the more they are 
the leM they need to be repeated, beeante a man meeteth with 
them eve ry where : theiefore let all wise goveruors have as great 
a watch and care over fiunei^ as they have of the actions and 
designs themselves. 

Huwley notes that ''the rest was not finished.** In 
a copy of the second edition of the Hesuscitatio (1661) 
in the British Museum we find a MS. note in an old 
hand stadng that the Essay is continued in another piece 
contained in that collection, entitied " The Image (or 
Civil Character) of Julius Caesar ;" but this appears to be 
a mere fancy, and a mbtaken one. The piece on Julius 
Caesar was written by Bacon in Latin, from which what 
is given in the second and third editions of the Hesusci- 
tatio is a translation by Rawley ; and there is no proba- 
bility that it was designed to hare any connexion with 
this English Esny on Fame. 

The Essay '^ Of a King " was first published along 
with another tract entitied *' An Explanation what man- 
ner of persons those should be that are to execute the 
power or ordinance of the King's prerogative," in 1642, 
in a 4to. pamphlet, in which both are attributed to 
Bacon ; and the Essay and Explanation were reprinted 
in the volame called The Hemaims, 1648, and in the 
rc-impreseion of ^t volume in 1656 with the new title 
of The Mirror of Siate and JShquence, But they are 
not included in any of the three ^itions of the Hestisci- 
tatio (1667, 1661, 1671) ; nor are they noticed by 
Tenison in the Bacomana (1679). The external 
evidence therefore is unfavourable to the authenticity of 
the Essay; for the collection called The BemaxM is of 
no authority. The style and manner of thinking, how- 
ever, are, at least' in some placet, not unlike Bacon, 
although the formal division into numbered paragraphs 
(which may have been the work of a transcriber) is 
peculiar. The following paragraphs, for instance, might 
very well have been written by Bux)n : — 

1. A kiag is a mortal god on eaxtb, into whom tlie living 
^^od hatb letit hi§ own mune as a greai YkoiKwn *, W\. nhS^u^ 
toldbitn, he should die like a man, Vat V\e AMWi\AV*\fw»^M^^ 



r? 



SiUer liimMir, llut God bath ititL Li* name impnitrd iiiit< 
bim hi> natuie also, 

3. or all kind of m«, God it Xbe leoU bchuldeu uriU 
flicm : for he doth moat Tut tlieiu, and tlic; do Didiuitily tcai 
for Bim. 

X A. king that would not feel bii croim too heary fur him, 
muatmar itettiy day; hut If lie tliiok it loo light,fae kiKiw«th 
not of vhat melal it il msilc. 

12. Thai king which ij iiul ffared ii not loved; uud he 
that ia well neD in bij craft, mnat as well itudj lu be feared 
at loved ; jet not loved for fear, but feared for love, 

Xi'e may here also mention a somewhat longer piecp, 
enlilleti " At> Essoy on Death," fonnnonly jirinted, in 
the complete editions of Bacon, among what are called hif 
Theological Works. The only authority for attributine 
it lo Bacon ii that of tho Rmaiiu (1648), in which 
volume it first speared. It is a composition of con- 
giderabiB beauty, but not in his manner. In the com- 
[Don collection of the Essays, it may bs remeDibered, 
there ia one on Death (the second), first printed in 
1612. 

It win be admitted br all that these Essays of Bacon's 
do at least, as he himself says of them, " conke home to 
men's business and bosoms." They are full of that sort 
of wisdom which b profitable for the guidance of life, 
and to which crery render's eiperience of himself and of 
others responds. This they are, it is needless to say, 
without haling anytiuog of Tnlgarity or triiiality ; on 
the contrary, nearly every thooght is as striking for 
its peculiarity and Tenement as for its truth. But, with 
all their combined solidity and brilliancy, they are not 
mnch marked by any hculty of vision eitending beyond 
actoal humanity, 'rheir pervading spirit, without being 
either low or narrow, is still worltHy. It is penetrating 
and sagacious, rather than either far-seeing or subtle. 
The genius displayed in them is that of oratory and wit, 
rather than that of eitiier metaphysics or tho higher 
order of poetry. The author has a weater gitt, oT \oiitm(t 
into ihe/iixrtofman than into the neart o? Aiviga. We 
H obacrvant, reaective,ingeniou3, fanciful, aud, lo ^.^l< 
/"^i^™ that all that allovrs, both eloquent aiii V\« 
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but, it may be from the form or nature of such composi. 
tions not admitting of it, he can hardly be said to be in 
these Essays rery eminently either capacious or pro- 
found. 

* Of its kindy howeyer, though that kind may not be the 
highest, the writing is wonderful. What a spirit of life 
there is in every sentence! How admirably is the 
philosophy everywhere animated and irradiated by the 
wit ; and how fine a balance and harmony is preserved 
between the wit and the sense, the former never becom- 
ing fantastic any more than the latter dull 1 The moral 
spirit, too, though worldly, is never offensively so ; it is 
tnroughout considerate, tolerant, liberal, generous ; and, 
if we have little lofty indignation, we have as little 
violence, or bitterness, or one-sidedness. It is not a 
morality with which any tendency to enthusiasm or 
&naticism in such matters will sympathize ; but yet it is 
not wanting either in distinctness or in elevation, any 
more than in a reasonable charity. Prudence is no 
doubt a large ingredient ; but principle is by no means 
absent. Nor does much appear to be introduced in these 
Essays for mere effect. At any rate, the quantity of 
idea, of one sort or another, in proportion to the space, is 
almost without example, at least with so litUe apf)arent 
forcing or straining, so easy and smooth a flow. Brilliant 
as the light is, it is so managed as to fall softly upon the 
eye, to satisfy rather than to dazzle. One new or un- 
common thought is presented afler another in more rapid 
succession than in almost any other book ; and yet the mind 
of the reader is neither startled nor fatigued, so consum- 
mate is the rhetorical art. Our review has necessarily 
been confined to a series of selections or samples ; for, 
-with such compactness everywhere, analysis or abridg- 
ment was impossible. But, although many things are 
left unnoticed in our abstract, we have endeavoured to 
make it comprehend the portion of each Essay which, 
admitting of being detached from the rest (always of 
course an indispensable condition), seemed the most 
JvjnarkabJe, 



SECTION II. 



I.T the year 1601 occurred the triaJ, , 

eiccutinti of Bacon's frimd Essex, and the publicatioi 
Eooii after bj the gtivemmeDt of n'hat was called " A 
Declaration of the I'ractices end Treasons" of the t'ar 
and hia accomplices, 'nbich was drawn up by Bacon, 
wlio had also appeared on the part of tLe crown at 
the trial. It is accordingly included auioi^ his works- 
as well as an "Apology," or defence of his conduct 
which he deemed it expedient to print, probably in thi 
same year, in the I'orm of a letter to the Earl of De- 
vonshire. James I. became king of England by tht, 
death of Elizabeth, on the 24ch of March, 1603 ; and 
Bacon was knighted on the aSrdof'July, the day before 
the coronation, on which occasion above three huiidred 
other gentlemen received tlie eame honour. In a letter 
written a few days previous to his relation Aobert Lord 
Cecil ^afterwards Earl of Salisbury), the chief minister 
of the new king, ho intimates that he would be glad to 
have " this divulged and almost prostituted honour," 
among other reasons, " because," he says, " I have found 
out an alderman's daughter, a handsome maiden, to my 
liking." This was Alice, one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of Benedict Bamham, Esq., alderman of London, 
whom he afterwards married. He had also been con- 
tinued in his rank (or rather office, as it was then consi- 
dered) ol' king's counsel by a warrant signed by James 
at Worksop, on his way to London, on the 21st of April.* 

• Eublished by Mr. Collier in 0)« Kgi>r(on Papers, p. 367. 
Mr. Mtmtn^uV account, given under the year 1601 ( Life, "j. 
iiMA^ ihatBacoa teat made by patent kjug'a counseWeaswi 
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According to Mr. Montagu, it was in' the fall of the year 
1604 that he prepared and addressed to the king his 
work (which is, however, only a fragment) upon " The 
Greatness of the Kingdom of Britiun." In 1605 he 
published his ^* Two Books of the Proficience and Ad- 
vancement of Leamiaog^ I^vioe and Human," also 
addressed to James. On new year's day, 1606, he pre- 
sented to th£ king his short paper entitled ^* Certain 
Considerations touching the Plantation in Ireland ; ** and 
in the course of the same year, according to Mr. Mon- 
tagu (Lifey pp. 140, 141\ his " two publications " oa 
'< Church Controveroies, and the " Pacification of the 
Church." But in the first plaee neither of these tracts 
appears to have been ever puUished till many years after 
both James and Bacon himself had left the world : and 
secondly, it is dew from the second, certainly written in 
the be^ning of the rdgn of James, that the first must 
have l^n written long before the end of the preceding 
reign. On the -25th of June, 1607, Bacon was at last 
appointed solidtor-general, on Sir Edward Coke being 
made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. This year he is 
supposed to have communicated to his friends Andrews, 
then Bishop of Ely, and Sir Thomas Bodley, his exposi- 
tion in Latin of some of the princi^es of hb philosophy, 
entitled Co^ata et Vita; the letters sent with it, 
which as there given, however, are both without date, 
are in the JRetmdUdio. In 1609, or more probably in 



in the law, with a fee of ibrty pounds a-year, << which,** it is 
added, *< is said to have been a ' grace scarce known before.* ** 
For this last expression reference is made in a foot-note to the 
life by Rawley ; bat Rawley uses it in speaking of bis having 
been made queen's counsel extraordinary m the reign of Eliza- 
beth, as Mr. Montagu has himself noticed in a preceding page 
(p. 24). Mr» Montagu adds, but without giving bis authority, 
tbat the same day on which he was made king's counsel, James 
granted Bacon <* by another patent under the great seal a pen- 
sion of sixty pounds a-year, for special services received from 
his brother Anthony Bacon and himself." The same facts are 
stated in the Siographia JBritannica on the authority of docu- 

^eutsin Rjrmer'a Fasdera, and with the addiliouaWwfetinalioa. 

f^at the two patents are dated the 25t\\ of AwgoaV, \^^^' 



tiw bemwiff «r whit^pe tltodd wnreril the ymr 1610 

ran'' (OMiatnMyAr UPMaacf Ute Jaiwiri). of lyhich 
we have • veiy gaod tiMJiriMi fay fak fiimd Sir Arthur 
G«gei (fntfmhr.a iv tswe Imto ofanrred, called 
Georaw fay Mr» mmiit%u\* rinedy M e n tio ned as tbe 
liaiialiini of the Earn into Fieneb. TUa tranalatioa 
vMiMfafialMdiniaii/aiBeean'aiiMaM; mdhismT 
profaafaie tlMt it naj ime had tke adfantege eflib ran- 
aoD. Tke Wudom qfOe AsnamUi k the next ef what 
Mr bcfedMthaMoBBl WMn which ftlla to be noticed ; 
and we ahall take oar eztractt fhim the EnglU trans- 
lation bv Goi]g^ wlucb is made from a second and 
enlarged todinon ei the Xsrtin pofaiished fai 1917. An 
Italian liaB s htfiu n was also palwdied in 1618, and a 
French tntiwltitinn hi 1619. 

Goraeay howerar, haa omitted two short Dedica^ns 
prefixed to the Laon wofh; the one (which ia placed 
seeood) to the «thor% Aima Mater, the UniYmity of 
Cambridge, the other to the Lord Treaaaier the Eul of 
Salisborj, Chanodlor of the Uniyersity. The address to 
Bafisbory is dileffy lemarinHe fof tiiedeg an t turning of 
tile eompKmeats and the general felicity of the expression, 
qualities not to be adequately represented in a translation. 
One phrase may be noticed as reflecting a favourite idea 
of Bacon's ; he speaics of philosophy as then through old 
age falling as it were into a second childhood— /)m7(05O- 
pliia seculo nestro veksti per senium repuerascens, as he 
does, both in the Advancement of Letuning, and more 
at length in the Novum Organum, of ancient times 
being tfaeyouth, and modem times the old age of the 
world. For the rest, he professes his design in the pre- 
sent treatise to have been to pass over whatever was mani- 
fest, obsolete, or common-place, and to produce something 
which should have a respect to the steeps and high 
places of life and the more remote recesses ot science — ad 
vit<B ardua ei scientiarton ctrcana. In the Dedication to the 
University, he intimates his hope and belief that some 
addition to the stores of leurning and kuoNvled^e xxi^^ \^ 
fomnd to Mttre beea nmde by what he liaaYieTfe ^yvX\&^ 
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from the circumstance that contemplation cannot but 
gain something of new grace and vigour by being trans- 
ferred, as it has been in his case, to active life — that the 
richer supply of matter for nourishment must enable it to 
strike its roots deeper, or at the least to put forth more 
spreading boughs and a greater show of foliage. You 
yourselves, he adds, as I apprehend, are scarcely aware 
over how wide a sphere the dominion of those studies of 
yours extends, nor to what a multiplicity and variety of 
matters they apply. 

The work is introduced by a Preface, which com- 
mences thus : — 

The antiquities of the first age (except those we find in sa- 
cred writ) were buried in oblivion and silence : silence was suc- 
ceeded by poetical fables ; and fables again were followed by 
the records we now enjoy. So that the mysteries and secrets of 
-antiquity were distinguished and separated Arom the records 
^nd evidences of succeeding times by the vail of fiction, which 
interposed itself and came between tiiose things which perished 
and those which are extant. . • 

It is not his intention, Bacon goes on to state, to treat 
these ancient parables as mere exercises for ingenuity in 
the application of them ; but with serious endeavour to 
labour to extract from them what the3r may contain of 
real mystery or hidden knowledge and wisdom. " And," 
he continues, 

I am persuaded (whether ravished with the reverence of an- 
-tiquity, or because in some fables I find such singular propor- 
:tion between the similitude and the thing signified, and such 
4ipt and clear coherence in the very structure of them, and pro- 
priety of names wh^ewith the persons or actors in them are 
inscribed and intituled) that no man can constantly deny but 
this sense was in the author ^s intent and meaning when they 
first invented them, and that they purposely shadowed it in this 
sort : for who can be so stupid and blmd in the open light, as 
(when he hears how Fame, after the Giants were destroyed, 
sprang up as their youngest sister) not to refer it to the mur- 
murs and seditious reports of botn sides, which are wont to fly 
nbroad for a time after the suppressing of insurrecttons f Or 
9FJjen he bean how the giant Typhou having cat out and 
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9B&9S§ iVBUtn UHftif Wudl JHmttJ ftoW ONMI mO^ 

and B§UKk to JvfikK, teb aot j a i w uly paroeift Imw 

Aeb UMn if nonqr ud andmritVy bat ms UiAt bj 

tgr if ipMali awl win «dieli (Aa'anidf tf tfadr foljteti 

n tiae pririlar and M H ««• l)j iteallb nocmeiltd) 

rlWriCni«thi«unf Orirtin he htm Imw (m tbit 

iiAle ened&QQ of «he fodi aniMl te ghmto) the fanv- 

.^flOnoiUieiiooiidaoedanielifDlhepradigiitioiiof Am 

k dodi not eonadndjr iiM«iiM thet H wii inmited t» 

hovihe gwtwt enteipieae of lebde «e olbtium di»» 

d with vuD nmioiin end ftnn 

i»eereryt» whet judgini«t4attflwoopfaw^ Mid aigMfl 

OB of neiiMi teem omemet Seeiiur Mieti% the wim of 

Iter, doth jileiiily eigiuiy oouneel; l7phoii,iiitiimcti€D; 

<L nnivewehly i. Kaneiiij Nf«qgey end the like. Neither 

n tnmUeeny men, if ■omefimne he 'meet with hiitorical 

onetion^ or Mditiooe tag omanMnf e nke^ or oonfosion of 

ae^ or eomeddny tnoMftnred fton ooe fluble Id enother Id 

ioff in a new allegory; Ibr it ooiM he no odierwie% eeeiflf 

my were the inrcntioDe of men wludi lived in diven eget 

ad had also diyen ends; eome being ancient^ o^enneofeeiical; 

nne having an eye to tbinge natonly otheie to moral. 

There is another argument, and that no email one neidier, to 

roye that these fables contain certain bidden and inrolfod 

[leanings, seeing some of them are observed to be so absurd 

nd fooli^ in the very relation that they show, and as it were» 

iTOclaim a parable afar off; for such tales as are probable they 

oay seem to be invented for delight, and in imitation of his- 

ny. And as for such as no man would so much as imagine 

r relate, they seem to be sought out for other ends. For what 

;ind of fiction is that wherein Jupiter is said to have taken 

If etis to wife, and, perceiving that sne was with child, to have 

ievoured her, whence himself conceiving brought forth Pallae 

rmed out of his head. Truly I think there was never dream 

10 different to die eoune of cogitation, and so full of montro* 

ity) ever hatched in the brain of man. • Above all things thie 

frevails most with me and is of singular moment, many of 

lese fables seem not to be invented of those by whom they are 

elated and celebrated^ as by Homer, Hesiod, and others ; fur 

r it were so, that they took beginning in that age, and from 

bose authors by whom they are delivered and brou%V\l\o q»x 

ands, my mind giret me there could he no gpreat cyi Vn^ nv^^* 

T expeefed or §oppo§ed to proceed from them in leaipecX oi 
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these origioalf. But if with attention we consider the matter, 
it will appear that they were delivered and related as things 
formerly belie?ed and received, and not as newly invented and 
ofiered unto us. BesidetL seeing they are diversely relate by 
writers that lived near about one and the self-same time, we 
may easily perceive that they were common things, derived 
from precedent memorials, and that they became various by 
reason of the divers ornaments bestowed on them by particular 
relations. And the consideration of this must needs increase 
in us a great opinion of them as not to be accounted either the 
effects of the times or inventions o^ the poets, but as sacred 
reliques or abstracted airs of better times, which by tradition 
from more ancient nations fell into the trumpets and flutes of 
the Orecians. . . . 

If, however, any will obstinately deny all this, leaving 
them to enjoy the gravity of judgment which they affect, 
— ^* although indeed it be but lumpish and almost 
leaden " — ^he will present the matter to them in another 
way: — 

There is found among men Tand it goes for current) a two* 
fold use of parables, and thoee (which is more to be admired) 
referred to contrary ends, conducing as well to the folding up 
and keeping of things under a vail, as to the enligbteuiug and 
laying open of obscurities. But omitting the former (rather than 
to undergo wrangling, and assuming ancient fables as things 
vagrant and compoMd only for ddight), the latter must ques- 
tionless still remam as not to be wrested from us by any vio- 
lence of wit, neither can any (that is but meanly learned) . 
hinder, but it most absolutely be received as a thing grave and 
sober, free from all vanity, and exceeding profitable and ne- 
cessary to all sciences. This is it, I say, that leads the under- 
standing of man by an easy and gentle passage through all 
novel and abstruse inventions which any way differ from com- 
mon received opinions. Therefore in the first ages (when many 
human inventions and conclusions, which are now common 
and vulgar, were new and not generally known), all things 
were full of fables, enigmas, parables, and similes of all sorts, 
by which they sought to teacn and lay open, not to hide and 
conceal knowledge, especially seeing the understandings of men 
were in thoee times rude and impatient, and abaoit incapable 
of any subtUtiea, such things only excelled aa^«t« V\a q\x^«cX.% 
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TKx winwH or nn ascirms. 9C 

of MDse : fuia> liierOElj'pliiei preceilnl lettcn,so panilile>.were 
more ancient than argumeuti. And in thne day> lUaii, li>^ that 
nould ilJuininal^ men'i miiidi anew in any otit inaKeTf and 
that not with diiproHt and barihrien, mutt abwluttly take 
the unu couneuid tuetUe help of Bioiil«. . ■ . 

There is perhaps no work of Bacon's that impresses one 
so forcibly with tulmiration of tlie ingenuity, freshness, 
and vital energy of his intellect as this treatjse on the 
Wisdom of the ADcienta. Nothing in his interpretation of 
the old fiibles is borrowedor common-place ; every thing 
ic new and his own. Yet il seenu all as natural as if no 
other ezplanalion were poBcible, and in some instaneei as 
if the only wonder were that it should not have been all 
along perceived by erery body. So eiquisito is the art 
of the eipOMtion. And yery note-worthy, too, it is how 
these original views of Bacon's, with all this reudy 
acceptance or accordance which they command, have 
never yet bceome vulgar or trite. They hove been pro- 
mulgated for more than two centuries, mixed up during 
all that time with the general massof thought ; yet there 
they siiU lie as bright and distinguishable as at flret, like 
the crystals imbedded in common clay or gravel. Their 
originality has preserved them in their integrity, like ft 
powerful salt. Or, they are of too marked a character 
to admit of ttieir being taken up by any one who chooses, 
and becoming common property. The king's broad 
arrow is stamped too deep upon them ; the master mind 
that lirat gave them forth has put too much of itself into 
them — has too livingly shapeu, coloured, inspired them 
all over and through end through. 

The fables, or mythological legends, interpreted 
amoimt to the number of thirty-one. We must, how- 
ever, confine our review to a very few of the more 
remarkable expositions, which we shall give entire, or 
neariy entire; for none of tbera will bear abridg- 

We will begin with that of the story of Typhon, to 
which an allusion has already been tnade iti ihs. 
Preface; — 
JoK btiag Tmtid(nf the poetsj that Ju^tei \»4,\»»i\>» 
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Pallas by himself without her, earnestly pressed all the 'o&er 
gods and goddesses that she might also bring forth of herself 
alone without him ; and having by violence and importunity 
obtained a grant diereof, she smote the earth, and forthwith 
sprang up Typhon a huge and horrid monster. This strange 
birth she commits to a serpent (as a foster-father) to nourish it ; 
who no sooner came to ripeness of years but he provokes Jupi- 
ter to battle. In the conflict the giant getting the upper hand, 
takes Jupiter upon his shoulders, carries him into a remote and 
obscure country, and (cutting out the sinews of his hands and 
feet) brought them away, and so lefl; him miserably mangled 
and maimed. But Mercury recovering these nerves from Ty» 
phon by stealth, restored them again to Jupiter. Jupiter being 
again by this means corroborated, assaults the monster afresh^ 
and at the first strikes him with a thunder-bolt, from whose 
blood serpents were engendered. This monster at length faint- 
ing and flying, Jupiter casts on him the mount ^tna and with 
the weight thereof crushed him. 

lliis fable seems to point at the variable fortune of princes, 
and the rebellious insurrection of traitors in a state. For 
princes may well be said to be married to their dominions, as 
Jupiter was to Juno ; but it happens now and then, that being 
deboshed by the long custom of empyring and bending towards 
tyranny, they endeavour to draw all to themselves, and, con- 
temning the counsel of their nobles and senators, hatched laws 
in their own brain, that is, dispose of things by their own fancy 
and absolute power. The people (repining at this) study how to 
create and set up a chief of meir own choice. This project, by 
the secret instigation of the peers and nobles, doth fur the most 
part take his beginning, by whose connivance the commons 
being set on edge, there follows a kind of murmuring or dis- 
content in tlie state, shadowed by the infancy of Typhon, 
which being nursed by the natural pravify and clownish ma- 
lignity of the vulgar sort (unto prnices as iufestious as ser- 
pents^ is again repaired by renewed strength, and at last breaks 
out into open rebellion, which, because it brings infinite mis- 
chiefs upon prince and people, is represented by the monstrous 
deformity of Typhon : his hundred heads signify their divided 
powers ; his fiery mouths their inflamed intents ; his serpentine 
circles their pestilent malice in besieging ; his iron hands their 
inerciless slaughters; his eaglets talents their greedy rapines; 
Us plumed body their continual rumours and scouts and fears, 
^"^ '"cb like. And sometimes these rebeWiona gcow » \«t«ivt 
^^at princes are enforced (trtwspoited as it ircro Vy VVe i^\«V> 



and rormking t1i« ehitf mti iinil citi« of the kin^om) la 
ontract their power, and beingclepriredof (he giiiewi of monpy 
and iDHJeaty, betake (hemielres to lome remnte and oliaciire 
comer wilhiii their dominioni. But in procow of lime, if tbey 
bear their miirurtiiiies with moderHtion. they may lerorer thmi 
■trenglh by the virtue BTid induBtry of Hercacy, that in, ihey 
miy (hy hccomiriB affable and by reconciling tile minds and 
wills of their eulijeclB with grave edicts uid gracioni irjeech] 
excite an alacrity to grant aidi and mbiidie* whereby (o 
strengthen Iheii authority anew. NeyErtheleBi having learned 
tu be wiie and wary, Ibey will refrain to try the chance ol' for- 
tune by war, and yet study how to supnreM the repulntlnn of 
the rebela by lome fiimoui action, which if it fall out answer- 
able to their expeelstion, Ih( relKla finding themielvea weak- 
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Perhaps there U no one of these interpretations that 
is upon Uie whole bo admirable as that entitled " Fan, or 
Nature ; " and it is further recommended to special 
attention as having been selected by Bacon liimself to be 
one of hia ciamples when treating of this metliod of 
recovering the lost wisdom of the old world in the second 
book of his work De AagmerUis Sciealiarvm, and there 
inserted with some additions and other alterations. The 
original of Pan, he begins by observing, un<ier vrliose 

Krson the ancients have enquisitiily described Nature, 
3 )>een Icft.by them doubtful ; some accounts making 
him to have been the son of Mercury, others the oft- 
Bpring of Penelope and a]l her suitors, while Dthere say 
that ho was the son of Jupiter and Uybris, which signi- 
fies contumely or disdain. In all tlie accounts, however, 
it is admitted that the Parcaj, or Destinies, wore hia 

He is pourbayei! bv f!ie oncienfa in Ihif giiise ■, tin Ws Wai a. 
pair of Imni3 ihtt reach Jo iearw, hia bodyrouali au4 Wm^, 
h» JWd y««- fl„d Ai^ggj, hii shape bifonned aWi* \?»-e » 
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man, below like a beait, his feet like goafs hoofs, bearing diese 
ensigns of his jurisdiction, to wit, in his left hand a pipe of 
seven reeds, and in his right a sheep-hook or a staff crooked at 
the upper end, and his mantle made of a leopard's skin. His 
dignities and offices were these : lie was the |^ of hunters, of 
shepherds, and of all rural inhabitants ; chief president also of 
hiUs and monntaini^ and next to Mercury die ambassador of 
the gods. Moreover he was accounted the leader and com- 
mander of ^the nymphs, which were always wont to dance the 
rounds and frisk about him ; he was aocorted by the Satyrs and 
the old Sileui. He had power also to strike men with terrors,'and 
those especially vain and superstitious, which are termed panic 
fears. His acts were not many for ought that can be found 
in records, the chiefest was, that he challenged Cupid at wrest- 
ling, in which conflict he bad the foil. The tale goes too, how 
that he caught the giant Typhon in a net and held him fast. 
Moreover when Ceras, grumbling and chafing that Proserjiina 
was ravished, had hid herself away, and that all the gods took 
pains (by dispersing themselves into every comer) to find her 
out, it was only his good hap (as he was bunting) to light on 
her, and acquaint the rest where she was. He presumed also 
to put it to the trial who was the best musician, he or Apollo ; 
and by the judgment of Midas was indeed pieferred. But the 
wise judge had a pair of a8S*s ears privily chopped to his 
noddle for his sentence. 

' Little ornothing. it is added, is reported of his amours. 
We are only told that he loved the njmph Echo, whom 
he took to wife ; and that Cu^id, whom he had irritated 
by audaciously challenging him to a wrestling-match, 
in his spite and revenge, inflamed him with a passion for 
another pretty wench called Syrinx. Moreover he had 
no issue ; only he was the reputed father of a little girl 
called lambe,*. that with many pretty tales was wont to 
make strangers merry. Some, however, think that 
lambe was really his daughter by his wife Echo. 

This (if any be) is a noble tale, as being laid out and big- 
bellied with the secrets and mysteries of nature. 

* Catelessly muurinted lamle in all, or almost all, tlie 
fdltlons of the EugW^ translation by Got^ei,' Mx. Montagu's 
included. 
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Pan (B» Ills name imporlt) repra»u(i ani) layj opm llie nil 
or thing* (It natum. Coacetuinj his original tli^re are two onlj 
Dpiuions lliat go for outreut ; for eiiher lie caoifl of Bfercurj', 
that is, tiip word of God, whicli the hnlr Seriplui-ei withuui aU 
conttoveriy affirm, aucl (ucb of the pbilusoplutrs ai huil onj- 
imack of iliTioity ataeiiled iinla, or (lie frutn the coiifuuil ncedi 
of thing!. For thej Ihal would hare on* limple be,;iniiiDg 
nta it anio God ijac iramalsriala Lcj^iiuiiug, thff would have 
it rarioHS in power. Su that we may «iid the ooiitrDven; with 
Ihli Jiatrtbulion, (hat the woiLd loak begiuning eitiiu from 
Ifercoxy or riom the (eeds of all thiuga. 

Vifg. E.clog, 6, 



For rich-rein 'd Orpheua sweetly did lelie.irse 
How thai (he aeedi of (iie, air, water, eaj-Ili, 
Wen all pack'd ia the vsnt void imirerw ; 
And how froni theK as fintlluga all hail birlh, 
And how the body oflliis orbique frama. 
From tender iafaucyK) big bscame. 

But ai touching the third conceit of Pan's original, it aeemg 
that the Greciani (either by intercoune with the Egyptians, or 
oue way or other) had heard soaiethiug of the Hebrew mysteries; 
for il points to the itate of the world, oot coosidered in Imme- 
diate creation, but after lbs fall of Adam, exposed and made 
fubjtct to death aud coRuption; for in that slate it was, aud 
rctnaina to (his day, the oSipring of CM and sio. And tliere- 
fore all these three natrations concerning the manner of Paii'i 
birth may seem to be true, if it be rightly distinguished be- 
tween things and times. For this Pan or Nature (which we 
stispect, contemplate, and reTereoce more than is fit) took begin- 
ning from the woid of God by the means of confused matter, 
and the entrance of prevarication and corruption. The Desti- 
nie* may;vrell be thought the sisters of Pun or Nature, Ucauae 
the beginnings and continuances, and corruptions, and depres- 
■ioni, and diuolutioiu. and eminencei^ and Ubouii, anii !«Vi- 
dtie* of thlagM, aud all the duuces wblch call lia.^'^eu voAo 
aajtbiog an linked wUh tb« cMiu of caiuet natara.!. 
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Horns are attributed unto him because bonis are broad at 
* the root and sharp at the ends, the nature of all things being 
like a pyramis, sharp at the top. For individual or singular 
things being infinite are first collected into species, which are 
many also ; then from species into generals, and from generals 
(by ascending) are contracted into things or notions more gene- 
ral, 80 that at length Nature may seem to be contracted into a 
unity. Neither is it to be wondered at that Pan toucheth 
heaven with his horns, seeing the height of nature or universal 
ideas do in some sort pertain to things diving and there is a 
ready and short passage from metaphysic to natural theology. 

The body of nature is elegantly and with deep judgment 
depainted hairy, representing the beams or operations of crea- 
tures ; for beams are as it were the hairs and bristles of Nature, 
and every creature is either more or less beamy, which is most 
apparent in the faculty of seeing, and no less in every virtue 
and operation that effectuates upon a distant object; for what- 
soever works up anything afar off, that may rightly be said to 
dart forth rays or beams. 

Moreover Pan*s beard is said to be exceeding long, because 
the beams or influences of celestial bodies do operate and pierce 
farthest of all, and the sun (when his higher half is shadowed 
with a cloud) his beams break out in the lower and looks as if 
he were bearaed. 

Nature is also excellently set forth with a bi formed body, 
with respect to the differences between superior and inferior 
creatures. For the one part, by reason of their ^Icritude and 
equability of motion, and constancy, and dominion over the 
earth and earthly tilings, is worthily set out by the shape of 
man ; and the other part in respect of their perturbations and 
uiiconstant motions, and therefore needing to be moderated h^ 
tlie celestial, may be well fitted with the figure of a brute 
beast. This description of his body pertains also to the par- 
ticipation of species, for no natural being seems to be simple, 
but as it were participating andj compounded of two. As 
for example ; man hath something of a beast, a beast something 
of a plant, a plant something of an inanimate body ; so that all 
natural things are in very deed biformed, that is to say, com- 
pounded of a sunerior and inferior species . 

It is a witty allegory, that same of the feet of 'a goat, by rea- 
son of the upward tending motion of terrestial bodies towards 
the ah and heaven, for the goat is a climbing creature that loves 
to he hanging about the rocks and steep moosiVsTvas. Aud this 
'a done also in a wonderful manner, cyenbyVViOib^^MS^B^^^viXi 
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are de»tinateil (o this inferiot globe, u may maniresU; apjirac 

The two eiial^i wLicli Pail beonin hit handi liu poiiil, llie 
me at liarmony, the olhet »t empiry. For the pipe comiiting 
ortevcti [ee<h doth pridrall; ilemonitnile the conieiil and liar- 
monv and diseordnnl eeatoril of all inleHiir creulurei, »hlch 
laell b; the mutloo oC Hie seven plooMi ; and tliat of the 



rod ii esgieciBllj ciuulied lu tlie upper end, becaiue all Ihe 
■orki of divine proVulenM iu ll^e world are cJouc in a Tai- 
Teldied and circular maiiner, mi that aue thing ma; Kem to bn 
effected aiid jel indeed a, clean contian brought tu uan, m the 
>ellin(;orJoupli into Egypt, and tlielike. ^idei iii all wiie 
human gorerament, lliej that ilt at the helm du more happily 
brill); their purposes alHiat. and insiuualii auaa easily iiilo the 
miadi of the people by pretexts and eblique counes than by 
direct metliodi; so [bat all aceptrei and maces of authority 
ought iu very deed to he crooked in the upper end. 
'Pan') cloak or oiantle is ingen ioualy feigned (a be tlie skin of 
a leopard, because it is full of ipota. So Uie heavens are s)iat 
led witb Stan, the sea with rocks and Itlunils, tlie land iiilli 



The office ofPancanbeby nothing so lively conceived and 
eipiened as by feigning Jiim to he the god of hnnlers, for every 
nalural action, and » by consequence mntion and progreaiiou, 
itoollung else huta hunting. Aits and science! hare (heir 
worlj and bumaa counsels their endi which they earnestly 
boat after. All natural things have eitliei their food at a 
prey, or their pleasure a> a recreation which they seek for, aud 
ibat in moat expert and sagacious manner. 

Torra leaena lupom sequitar, Tupa* ille capellam, 
Floientem cytliinitn tequitur laKira capella. 
The huDgiy liwwu with sharp doin 
Pursuei ute wolf; the wolf IM wsBtou goal; 



Pan is alto (aid to be the god of the country clow nB,\iecviEi& 
men of th'rt condition lead lira mure agreeable nuto ^alvKO 
han Ihote that lire in the cities and courts ot pimcM, NiWvft 



eacon's works. 



[oo much art is corrupted. So as the saying of (he 
b in the sense of love) might he here verified : 

Pars minima est ipsa puella sui. 

The maid so trickM herself with art, 
That of herself she is least part. 

held to be lord president of the mountains, because 

mountains and hills nature lays herself most open^ 

lost apt to view and contemplation. 

Pari IS said to be (next unto Mercury) the messenger 

there is in that a divine mystery contained, for next 

of God the image of the world proclaims the power 

1 dirine, as sings the sacred poet, Ps. xiz. 1. " Cceli 

oriam Dei, atque opera manuum ejus indicat ffrma- 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and firma- 

th the works of his hands.'* 

iphs, that is, the souls of living things, take great de- 
in. For these souls are the delights or minions of 
I the direction or conduct of these Nymphs is with 
I attributed unto Pan, because the souls of all things 
'How their natural dispositions as their guides, and 
3 variety every one of them after his own fashion 
od frisk and dance with incessant motion about her. 
and Sileni also, to wit, youth and old age, are some 
Uowers ; for of all natural things there is a lively, 
I (as I may say) a dancing age, and an age again 
bibling, and reeling. The carriages and disposi- 
h which ages to some such as Democrltus was (that 
Te them duly) might peradventure seem as ridicu- 
formed as the gambols of the Satyrs or the gestures 
i. 

eam and terrors which Pan is said to be the author, 
be this wise construction made ; namely, that 
1 bred ia every living thing a kind of care aiui 
? to the preservation of its own life and being, and 
>ng and shunning of all things hurtful. And yet 
^8 not how to keep a mean, but always intermixes 
[P^y fears with such as are discreet and profitable ; 
7">^ (if their insides might be teen) would appear 
'»c frights. But men, especially in hard, fearful 
. times, are wonderfully infatuated with superstl- 
'"deed i« nothing else but aPaiixc lertor. 
'«^ tbe audacity of Pan in cVia\\«B««^\S. C.^\^^ ^\. 
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Ti«tling ; tbe meaning of it ii, Ihnt mailer wajita do inclitm- 
lion and ilpsite In the relupeing nnd diseotution at the wurhl 
into the oia Cliiui, ir her malice aiiU viuUrtce weie nul le- 
BlHlilieti nnd kept in order, by the ptepolerit unity nnd agiee- 
nieiit of tbiiigi lignilied by Cupiu, or liie god of love; mid 
llierefore it wu a liappy turn lor men ojid all thiojjB else, 
lliat in tUal conflict Pan was found loo weak and overcnme. 

To llie Hime eflect may be inlerpreted hii eatchiog of 
Typhon in a net : for howioever lliete may ■ometimei ba]jjieri 
vail and unwonted tumon (aj the name of Typhon imputli) 
eiiliei ill Ihe lea or in the air, or in Ihe earth, or elKwbeiv, yet 
Nature dolh intangle it in an intricate toil, and curb and re- 
iliaiii il, aiitwere witli a chain of adamant, Ibe CKcesBca and 
iimdenoes of theae kind of bodies. 

■Jut for as much u it uai Pan'a graxi forliine to Giid out 
Cctrs ai he wu Iiuntin^, and Ihougbt little of it, wbicb nouu 
[if (be other gods could do, though they did nothing else but 
seek her, and tliat Tory aeriouily; it gives us tbii true and 
grave admouilinit ; that we expect not to receive things neces- 
sary for life and manners from pbilosopbical Bbstraclions, as 
Irom ttie greater gods ; albeit they applied themselves to no 
other study, but fiom Pan ; that is, (rom Ihe discreet obierva- 
tioii, and experience, and tbe univnsat knowledgeof tbe 1)iingB 
of Ibis world ; whereby (ofti^ntimea even by chance, and as it 
■were going a bunting) such inventions are lighted upon. 

The quarrel be made with Apollo about music, am! Ilic 

serve to restrain men's reasons and judgments nilli reins of 
sobriety, from boastiog and glorying in their gifts. For there 

pruvideuce, and tbe other of human reason. Now to the ears 

die world ami creatures therein, and the most secret jii Jgmen's 
of (i(Hl, found very bard arid iiarsb ; which folly, albeit it be 
well set out with ass's ears, yet notwithstaodine these ears are 
lecitt. and do not openly apiiear, ueilliei is it perceived cr 
noted as a deformity by the vulgar. 

Lasily, it is not to be wondered at, that there is nothing at- 
Iriliu ted unto Pan concerning lores, but only of his marriage 
with Echo. For tlie world or nature doth enjoy itself, and in 
itself all things else. Now he that loves would enjoy some- 
thing, but where there is enough there is no ple.ce kft. to 
desiie. Therefore there can be no wanton love \u 'Pnii «t ftw 
wvrlJ, nar deiirt ta obtain anything (seeing he is coa'tev>.«'^ 
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witb himsein but only speeches, wbich (if plain) may be in- 
timated by tuenym^dvEcno, or if more quaint by Syrinx. It 
is an excellent inrention tiiat Pan or the world is said to make 
choice of Echo only (above all olber speeches or voices) for 
his wife : for that alone is true philosophy, which doth faith- 
fully render tiie very words of the world ; and it is written no 
otherwise than the world doth dictate, it being nothing else 
but the image or reflection of i^ not adding anything of its 
own, but only iterates and resounds. It belongs also to the 
sufficiency or perfection of the world, tiiat he begets no issue ; 
for the world doth generate in respect of its parts, but in re- 
spect of the whole how can it generate, seeing without it tliere 
is nobody? Notwithstanding all this, the tale of that tattling 
girl faltered upon Pan, may in veiy deed with great reason be 
added to this fable ; for by her are represented those vain and 
idle paradoxes concerning the nature of things which have 
been frequent in all ages, and have filled tiie world with novel- 
ties, fruitless if you respect the matter, changelings if you 
respect the kinds, sometimes creating pleasure^ sometimes tedi- 
ousness with their overmuch prattling. 

Another of the interpretations repeated with enlarge- 
ments in the I>e Attgmentis is tnat of the fable of 
** Perseus, or War : " — 

Perseus is said to have been employed by Pallas for the de- 
stroying of Medusa, who was very in/estuous to the western 
Eurts of the world, and especially about the utmost coasts of 
yberia. A monster so dire and boirid, that by her only 
aspect she turned men into stone. This Medusa sdone of all 
the Gorgoos was mortal, the rest not snhject to death. Perseus 
therefow praparing himsdf for this noble enterprise, bad arms 
and gifts bestowed on him by three of the gods. Mercury gave 
him wings aimexed to his heels, Pluto a helmet, Pallas a shield 
ami a looking-^ass. Notwithstanding (although he were 
thus funiisbed) be went not directly to Medusa, but first to the 
Gres^ which by the mother s side were sisters to the Gorgons. 
-'''^'* Grea from their birth were hoar-headed, resembling old 
^'j"'^ "* Tbey bad bnt one only eye, and one tooth among 
™*™ ally both which, ifae that had oecasion to go abroad was 
jvonl to take with her, and at her setum to lay them down 
SSy?"- ^^ ^y^ 'Uid tooth they lent to Psrseos : and §o find- 



i^^^^'tif tiwnmgUy fiimished for tbs cfEectsnc of his de- 
^^ AaalHia, towndM Mcdnsa. Her bs {6iiniiiA«!\^Y^>v(A 



nof ptHenl liimwlf «ilh liii lore ton-arili lipr, lot 
, Bwak?; but luniliig liii bead aude bghniri tut 
I glaia, uid (by Ibi* means directing hu blavr) out 
id ; fiom wbute blowl gualilng out, iiulatilly cams 
le flying lionF. Her head Ibiu tmota off. Peneui 
I Pallai bfi sbieli), wliicli jet retained (bii virtue, 
oever looked upcn it alioutd became aa >tii|iirj a* B 
ke one jiiaiiet-Mruckeii. 
jle aHina to diiect tbc preparation and onler. that u 

in making of war; fur tim more apt atid coniiderate 
ig wbereof, liitee grave ojid whuleaoine precepti 

of tlie viadom of Pallas) are to be obierred. 
rhat men do uM macb liouble ibcmselvc* about Iha 
f neighbour iiBtiozu, ieeing thai private puBCBioni 
^tx are eutarged by different meaiuj for in the aug- 

of private revenuea, the »i(unily of men* letriloriea 
[laiderrd : but in th^^ propagation of public domL- 
occaaion and facility of making war, and the finit 
oled Dugfat to be iuatead of vtcimty. Certainly tha 
vbat tims their cDoqixstg tovatdi the vnt Maio* 
yond Liguria, did yet in tlie east bring all the pro- 
far as the inountam Tautm within tlie compass of 
and commaod : and iberEfoie Pencils, althougb bo 
and bom in tlie ejjt, did not yet refiue in undertak* 
ion eren to the ultemioat bounda aftbe weit. 
J— There rauat be a care had that (be moliva of 
t and honourable, fu that begeta an alacrity, aa well 
ioi that Sght, ai in the people Ibat pay, il drawa oa 
rei aidi, and bringa many other coaunoditiei besidea. 
ii no pretence to lake up aims more piooi, than the 
g of Tyranny ; under which yoke the people low 
ige, and are cajit down without heart and vigour, aa 
tnf Meduaa. 

—It ia wisely added, that ieeing there were three 
bj which wan are re|ir»enfed) Perteui undertook 
Ut wu mortal ; that ii, he made choice of Bucb 

war aa waa likely to be effected and brought to A 
t paraiiing lait and endleu hopei. 
tnabing of Feraeiia with neceaaariea wai that which 
DOad bia attempt, and drew fortune to be of bit aide j 

apeed from Mercury, concealing of bia counsala 
1^ and Pmvjdence 'ram Pollaa. 

y it riihoal ail allegory, and tiiat fuU ot mailei t«>. 
inft of celerity were fastened (o Petieiis ^^atiftAfc 
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and not to bis anclet, to bis feet and not to bis sboulders ; be- 
cause speed and celerity is required, not so mucb in tbe first 
' preparations for war, as in tbose things which second and yield 
aid to the first ; for there is no error in war more frequent 
than (hat prosecutions and subsidiary forces do fail to answer 
the alacrity of the first onsets. 

Now for that helmet which Pluto gave him, powerful to 
make men invisible, the moral is plain ; but that twofold gift 
of providence (to wit the shield and looking-glass) is full of 
mortality; for that kind of providence which like a shield 
avoids the force of blows is not alone needful, but that also by 
which the strength and motions, and counsels of the enemy 
are descried, as in the looking-glass of Pallas. 

But Perseus albeit he were sufficiently furnished irith aid 
and courage, yet was he to do one thing of special importance 
before he entered tbe lists with this monster, and that was to 
have some intelligence with the Grese. These Gress are trea- 
sons which may be termed the Sisters of War, not descended of 
the same stock, but far unlike in nobility of birth ; for wars are 
general and beroical, but treasons are base and ignoble. 
Their description is elegant, for they are said to be gray- 
headed) and like old women from their birth ; by reason that 
traitors are continually vexed with cares and trepidations. 
But all their strength (before they break out into open rebel- 
lions) consists either in an eye or in a tooth ; for every faction 
alienated from any state contemplates and bites. Besides, this 
eye and tooth is as it were common ; for whatsoever they can 
learn and know is delivered and carried from one to another by 
the bands of faction. And as concerning the tooth, tiiey do all 
bite alike, and sing the same song, so that hear one and you 
hear all. Perseus therefore was to deal with these GresB for 
for the love of their eye and tooth. Their eye to discover, their 
tooth to sow rumours and stir up envy, and to molest and 
trouble the minds of men. These things therefore being thus 
disposed and prepared, he addresses himself to the action of 
war, and sets upon Medusa as she slept ; for a wise captain will 
ever assault his enemy when he is unprepared and most 
secure, and then is there good use of Pallas her glass. For most 
men, before it come to the push, can acutely pry into and dis- 
cern their enemy *s estate ; but tbe best use of this glass is in 
^e very jooint of danger, that the manner of it may be so con- 
sidered, aa that the terror may not discourage, which is sig- 

^i/ied by thai looking into this glass vriOi tVie Uat tom^Oi ^woi 

J»fetlu8a, 



' Themotistcr'iheadbeiiigcalofflhere follow twni'irerli. Tlie 
lirsl wa.1 tlii? prociealion siid raisiug or Pf^miis, Ijy vihiah may 
evideutlr lie uDUerBlooil Fame, that (fljiug tlicougli llie woilrl) 
proelflims »ielory. Tile trcoiid i« Ihe beatiiiffof Heduiii'i heod 
in liis sbield ; to which iheie u no kind of derviice for excel- 
leiicy GDni)iiira(ile ; for tbc one famoua aiiit memoraiile act 
pnnjiwDiijlj- eBeeltid and brought to pats, dolh realrain Ihn 
motions and iiimileDcica of enemiea, luiil makei eiiTj hei3i>ir 
■ileut aiid omaied. 

A third of tliesc cKposiliona iaaerlcd in the He Aug- 
mentis is that entitled " Diiinysus [the Greek name <ur 
Bacclius], or PasHona," It is saiil Ihat Jupiter's para- 
mour, Somele, having bound him bj an inviolable oatli ti> 
grant her one request, desired that he would come to her 
in the same form in which he was nccustomed to vi^iC 
Juno ; the result of which was that the miseniblo wencli 
was consumed with lightning. 

' But tlie iiifout wbicli >1ie bare in her vomb, Jupiter the 
fithec took oul, and kept jt in a gaib which h« cut in bis 
tbijjh, till the motilba were complete that it ihould be born. 
Thil burden made Jupiter tDmewLat to limp, whereupon the 
viillJ (liecauH it wa< heav; Buit trnul>le«oine to its fallicr, 
while it lay in hit thigh) wa* called Dionysui. Being bom, 
it waa committed to Proierpina for some yean to be nnrsed, 
and being grown up, it had audi a maideu-fece, as that a 
njui could hardly judge whether it were a boy or a girl. 
He was dead alio, and bnried for a time, but afterward revived. 
Being but a youth, he invented and taught tbe planting and 
dreuiiig of vines, tbe making also, and use of wine, for whicli 
becoming famous and renowned, be subjugated the world evHi 
to the uttermost bounds of India. He rode in a chariot drawn 
with ,tige™. There danced about him certoiu deformed bob- 
goblins called Cobali, Acralus, and otben, yea even llie Muses 
also were some of bis followers. He took to wife Aiiadne, 
forsaken and left by Theieus. The tree sacred unto him was 
llie i>y. Hs was held llie inventor and iiistitutor of •acrillces. 
and ceremonies, and full of corruption and cruelty, tie bad 
power to strike men with fury or madness; for it ts teporled, 
that at ihe celebration or hii orgies, two famous woiAius, V«»- 
Ihau aiiil Orpbeua, \rere torn in pieces by ceitn.ni tia\i'i\1 
meineii, lie one because be got upon a tree to >)Ato\4 fiual 
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ceremoniei in these sacrifices, the other for making melody 
with his harp. And for his gests, they are in manner the same 
with Jupiter s. 

I There is such excellent morality couched in this fahle, as 
that moral philosophy affords not better; for under the person 
of Bacchus is described the nature of affection, passion, or 
perturbation, the mother of which (though never so hurtful) 
IS nothing else but the object of apparent good in the eyes of 
appetite. And it is always conceived in an unlawful desire 
rashly propounded and obtained, before well understood and 
considered; and when it begins to grow, the mother of if, 
which is the desire of apparent good by too much fervency, 
is destroyed and pernbeth : nevertheless (whilst yet it is an 
imperfect embrio) it is nourished and preserved in the 
humane soul (which is as it were a father unto it, alid re- 
presented by Jupiter), but eq)ecially in the infnior part 
thereof, as in a tlugh, where also it causeth to much trouble 
and vexation, as that good determinatioDS and actions are 
much hindered and lamed theseby, and when it comes to be 
confirmed by consent and habit, and breaks out, as it were, 
into act, it remains yet a while, with Proserpina as with a 
nurse, that is, it seeks comers and secret pkces, and as it were, 
caves under ground, until (the reins of shame and fear being 
laid aside in a pampered audaciousness) it either takes the 
pretext of some virtue, or becomes altogether impudent and 
shameless. And it is most true, that every vehement passion 
is of a doubtful sex as being masculine in the first motion, 
but feminine in prosecution. 

It is an excellent fiction that of Bacchus's reviving : for 
passions do sometimes seem to be in a dead sleep, and as it 
were utterly extinct, but we should not think toem to be so 
indeed, no, though they lay, as it were, in their grave ; for, 
let there be but matter and opportunity offered, and you shall 
see them quickly to revive again. 

The invention of wine is wittily ascribed unto him ; every 
affection being ingenious and skilful in finding out that 
which brings nourishment unto it : and indeed of all things 
known to men, Wine is most powerful and efficacious to 
excite and kindle passions of what kind ioever, as being in a 
manner common nurse to them all. 

Again his conquering of nations, and undertaking infinite 
expeditiom is an elegant device ; for desire never rests content 
tr///i what it hatb, hut with an infinite and uunJdeJble a^^ite 
sfiJJ covets and gupee after more. 
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tide in a chariof, nnd aluill cajjiivale reason, and liad htr in 
a triumpli, il grows cruel, untanied, and Beree agaiurt wiiat- 
Boerer withitondv or oppoaeth it. 

It is worth the noting alw, that th«e ridicnlouj hobpiUHn 
an bnmglit in, dancing about hii cluuiot ; for every pa«iDD 
doth caiiK, in the eyei, f«ce and E«tnre, Eertain nnileoent, 
and ill-Himing, apish, and deformed raotiom, >d Ihat thry 
who in any kind of jnMicFO, ai in anger, arrngancy or lore, 
spem glurioiu and brave in ieir own ejn, do yet appear to 
otlier; mts-sfaapen and ridiculoui. 

In tbat Ibe Muiea are laid to be of bia company, it iliewi 
&at there ia no oSection almost wliich ia not euothed by lonie 
art, wherein the iudulgence of wila doth derugnlo from the 
glory of tiie Mum, who (when they aught lo be (he mialreates 
of life) are made the waiUog-maiila of ^ecliuiis. 

Again, where Bacchus ia said lo bare loved Ariadne, tli at 
was rejected b; Tbeseus ; tl ia an allegory of apeciiil ubicr- 
Tation: for it !a moat certain, tbal pouions alwaya coi'l-1 ai^d 
deaire iTiat which experience foreakea ; and tbey all tnow 
fwho hare naid dear for leiving and obeying tiieir luiti) lljol 
whetlier it be bouour, or riclua, oc delight, or glory, or know- 
ledge, or any thing else wbich tliej seek after, vet are tliey 
but tbii>s9 cost off, and by (livers men In all ages, afler ei.- 
[erltijce had, ullttly rejected and lualhed. 

Ntiiher is it«itLui.t a mystery, f bat the ii-y was sacred 
to Baccbus : for tbe application liulds, fliat, in tbat the ivy 
remaiui green in winter. Secondly, ia that it slicks to, 
embraceth, and overtoppeth so many diverse bodies, as tree^ 
walls, and edifices. ToiKbiug tbe first, every passion doth 
by reiiitance and relDCtation, and as it were, by an Antipa- 
mtasii (like the ivy of tbe cold of winter), grow freah 
and lusty. And as for the other, ever; predominate affection 
dolb again (like the ivy) embrace and limit all human 
actions and deteiminatioiw, adbetiug and cleaving fast unto 
tbem. 

Neither ia it a wonder, that lupentilions rites and ceremonies 
were attributed unto Bacchus, seeing every giddy-headed 
humor beeps in a manner revd-tout in false religions : or Ihat 
tbe cause of madness should be ascribed unto bim, leeintg 
every aSectKHi is bj- nsfuro s short fury, w^ich (\f \V po^ 
vebffntDt, and become habitual) concludes m&dnefia, 
CpocoBing the readmg and difmembeting ot ■Periibevui «rA 
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Orpheus, tlie parable is plain, for every prevalettt affection is 
outrageous and severe and against curious inquiry, and whole- 
some and free admonition. 

Lastly, that confusion of Jupiter and Bacchus, tbeir persons 
may be well transferred to a parable, seeing noble and famous 
acts, and remarkable and glorious merits, do 'sometimes 
proceed from virtue, and well ordered reason, and magna- 
nimity, and sometimes from a secret affection, and hidden 
passion, which are so dignified with the celebrity of fame and 
glory, that a man can hardly distinguish between the acts of 
Bacchus and the gests of Jupiter, 

We could wish to add several others ; bnt we have 
space for only one more ; that of ** Orpheus, or Philo- 
sophy : " — 

The tale of Orpheus, though common, had never the for- 
tune to be fitly applied in every point It may seem to 
represent the image of Philosophy : for the person of Orpheus 
(a man admirable and divine, and so excellently skilled in all 
kinds of harmony, that with his sweet ravishing music he did 
as it were charm and allure all things to follow him) may 
carry a singular description of Philosophy, for the labours of 
Orpheus do so far exceed the labours of Hercules in dignity 
and efficacy, as the works of wisdom excel the works of for- 
titude. 

Orpheus, for the love he bare to his wife, snatched, as it 
were, from him by untimely death, resolved to go down to 
hell with his harp, to try if he might obtain her of the infernal 
powers. Neither were his hopes frustrated, for having ap- 
peased them with the melodious sound of his voice and touch, 
prevailed at length so far, as that they granted him leave to 
take her away with him ; but on this condition, that she 
should follow him, and he not to look back upon her, till he 
came to the light of the upper world ; which he, impatient of, 
out of love and care, and thinking that he was in a manner 
past all danger, nevertheless violated, insomuch that the cove- 
nant is broken, and slie forthwith tumbles back again head- 
long into hell. From that time Orpheus falling into a deep 
melancholy, became a contemner of womankind, and be- 
oueathed himself to a solitary life in the deserts ; where, by 
tie same melody of his voice and harp^ he first drew all 
raanaer of wild beasts unto him, w\io, (Cot^etRil of their 
ravage Rerceneas, and casting off the ptec\\i\\aV« \jww^^.V\wa 



o( lust (Uid fiiry, not cnring lo taliiLle Iheir vorscitjr by huiiling- 
after pKj,) u at a Theatre in fanning and reconciled amiiy 
UDK lowsnla anutlier, ilmid all at the gaze about him. ami a<- 
leiilively lend rlieir eon to his music. Neitber ii this all, for 
H grrat naa llie poi>n and alluding force of hia barmoi]?, 
that he drew the woods aud mored the very itooes lo come and 
place themselves in an orderly and decent Tothion about htm. 
These things succeediDB bappily, and wilh great admiration tor 
a. time; at length certain Thtacian women (pomeiied with 
Ilie sjiitit of Bacchus) made such a horrid aud strange uniia 
wilh their cornets that tbe sound of Orpheus'a harp could no 

bond of. that order and society hetng dinulved, all disorder 
began again; and Ilie beasts (relutniiigtatheic WDuteduature) 
pursued one another uuJo death u befure; neither did tha 
trees or stones remain any longer in their place; and Orjiheus 
himself was hy these female Furies totu lu pieces, and scat- 
tered all over tlie desert. For whose cjiiel death the river 
Helicon (sacred to the Muses) in bocrilile iudignatiuo bid liii 
bead under eniund and raised it again in another place. 

The meatiiug of (bis SMe seems to be tbus. Orpheus's 
music U of two sorts, the oiie appeasing the inrernoi puwera, 
the other atliaetitig beasts and trees. The first may be titty 
applied lo natural philosophy, the second to moral or civil dis- 

Tbe most noble work of natural philosophy is tbe restitu- 

degrce of it; the jiresprvalion of bodies in their estale, clelain- 
iog them fnna dissolution and patrefaction. And if this gift 
may be dona in mortals, certainly it can be dons by no other 
meani than by tbedueandeiquisitelempn ofnature, as by the 
melody and delicate (ouch of an instrument. But seeing it is of 
allthings most difficult, it is seldom or never attained unto; and 
inaJI likelihood for no other reason, moretban through curious 
diligence and untimely impatience. And therefore philo- 
sophy, hardly able lo piiiduce so excellent an effect in a pen- 
•ive burnout (and that without cause), buues herself about 
humaa objects, and by persuasion and eloquence, insinuating 
tbe love of virtue, equity and concord in the minds of men ; 
draws multitude* of people to a society, makes them subject 
to laws, obedient to goremment, and forgetful of their uh' 
Isidled alTections whilst they give ear to pttc^^U, KiA 
■ntnnit tbenuelvei to discipline; whence fuWo-ns t\i« \jiii\6mi 
at bpuK^ ntetiiig of towiit, plauting of QeUs mA otdna.!^. 
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With trees and the like, insomucb thai it would not be amisv 
to say, that evea thereby stones and woods were called to- 
gether and settled in order. And after serious trial made 
and frustrated about the restwing of a body m(nrtal, this care 
of civil affairs follows in its due place ; because by a plain 
demonstration of the unevitable necessity of death men^s minds 
are moved to seek eternity by the fame and glory of their merits. 
It is also wisely said in the fable, that Orpheus was averse 
from the love of women and marriage, because the delights of 
wedlock and the love of children do for the most part hinder 
men from enterprising great and noble designs for the public 
good, holding posterity a sufficient step to immorality without 
actions. 

Besides even the very works of wisdom (although amongst 
all human things they do most excel) do nevertheless meet 
with their periods. For it happens that (after kingdoms and 
commonwealths have flourished for a time) even tumults and 
seditions, and wars arise ; in the midst of which burly-bnrlies, 
first laws are silent, men return to the pravity of their natures ; 
fields and towns are wasted and denopi:^ted ; and then (if 
their fury continue) learning and philosophy must needs be 
dismembered; so that a few fragments only, and in some 
places will be found like the scattered boards of shipwreck, so as 
a barbarous age must follow ; and the streams of Helicon being 
hid under the earth until the vicissitude of things passing, they 
break out again and appear in some other remote nation, though 
not perhaps in the same dimatau 

Very ingenious, too, are the explanations of the fables 
of Cupid, of DaodaluSy of Nemesis, of Prometheus, of 
the Sphioz, of Proserjnna, and of the Sirens. 



SECTIOK III. 



The ncit fact in Bacon's biography that Mr. Mon- 
tagu lecimia is, tliat he was made one of the jadgee of 
the New Court of tlie Vcrg^. BjC the learned biograiihep, 
as is his custom, leaves us to iufer, if that were possible, 
that this appointment did not take place in any year 
whatever. The uxoont given by Du^dale, in his 
Baronage, is, that in the 9th of King Jamee, which 
would b« in 1611, " he vas made jmnt judge with Sir 
Thomas Tavaior, then Knight Marshal, of the Knight 
Marslial's Court, then aeniy erected within the ver^ of 
the king's house." Meanwhile he still held his office of 
solicitor-general , till he exchanged it for that of uttomey- 
gencral.on the 27th of Ottoher, 1613,— not 1612, us Mr, 
Nfonta^'u makes it — on the promotion of Sir Henry 
Hobart to be Chief Justice of theCommon Pleas, Coks 
having been removed to the King's Bench. Mr. Mon- 
tagu makes him to have now composed " his work lor 
compiling and amending the laws of England," meaning 
the short tract addressed to the kii^, entitled " A Pro- 
position U> his Majesty touching the Compiling end 
Amendment of the l^wa of England." But this paper 
in the very heading is slated to be " By Sir Francis 
Bacon, Knight, his Majesty's Attorney-General, and 
one of his Privy Council;" and it begins "Your 
Majesty, of your favour, having made me privy councillor, 
and continumg me in the place of your attorney-general, 
which is more than was three hundred years before," &c. 
Now it is certain that Bacon was not sworn of the Privy 
Council til! several years after this. On the meeting of 
parliament in April, 1614, a question was atartei "\R &ft 
Commoaa as to the right of the attorncj-gcnefA \.<i ^^'i- 
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in that House, on the ground that he was officially an 
assistant to the House of Loi*ds, on which, indeed, he 
was, and still is, summoned at the calling of every new 
parliament to give his attendance. Bacon's predecessor, 
Hobart, had sat : but it was argued that he had been 
made attorney-general while he was a member of the 
House, whereas Bacon had been returned a member after 
he was attorney-general. In point of fact Hobart's right 
to sit had also been questioned at first ; but after much 
discussion it had been carried that the matter should be 
allowed to rest, and he is stated to have retained his seat 
**by connivance, without other order."* In Bacon's 
case, after a committee had been appointed to search for 
precedents, and had made their report, it was resolved 
that the attorney-general should remun for that parlia- 
ment, but that no attorney-general should serve as a 
member in any future parliament And, accordingly, no 
attorney-general .appears to have sat in the House of 
Commons from Uiat time till after the Restoration. 

About the same time that Bacon was made attorney- 
general, there was introduced at court, and taken into 
the King's household, George Yilliers, afterwards the 
famous Duke of Buckingham, the all-powerful royal 
favourite of two reigns. Almost from the first Yilliers 
seems to have attadied himself to Bacon, or Bacon to 
him, the understood if not expressed condition or pur- 
pose of their alliance being that Bacon should assist the 
young courtier by his advice, and that the latter should 
m return employ hit influence with the King to promote 
the professional advancement of his '* guide, philosopher, 
and friend." There is printed in Bacon's works a long 
letter, or treatise rather, entitled " Advice to Sir George 
Yilliers, when he beoime favourite to King James, 
recommending many important instructions how to 
govern himself in the station of prime minister," and 
professing to have been written at tne request of Yilliers. 
It was to Yilliers that Bacon applied to get himself made 
a privy councillor, which he was made on the 9th of 

* Hatjell, vol. 
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une, 1616. It must have been after this, therefore, 
hat he wrote his ** Fro])osition touching the Amcnd- 
nent of the Laws." On the resignation of the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, Bacon was, on the 7th of March^ 
1617, made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ; on the 4th 
of January, 1618,* he was made Lord Chancellor; and 
on the 11th of July in the same year he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Verulam of Verulam in the county 
of Herts. "About thb time," says Mr. Montagu, 
" the King conferred upon him the valuable farm of the 
Alienation Office, and he succeeded in obtaining for his 
residence York House." The first part of this state- 
ment seems to be taken from Rawley's accoimt, who, 
after enumerating his various offices and honours, makes 
mention of " other good gifts and bounties of the hand 
which his majesty gave him, both out of the Broad Seal 
and out of the Alienation Office, to the value in both 
of eighteen hundred pounds per annum." Upon taking 
the i^s, however, hie had quitted not only his attorney- 
generalship, which it seems was worth 6000/. a year, 
but also his office of Register of the Court of Star- 
chamber, which brought him about 1600/., and another 
office which he held of Chancellor to the Prince of 
Wales. On the other hand he had many years before 
this acquired his father's estate of Gorhambury by the 
decease of his brother Anthony (about 1 602) ; and this 
manor, Rawley tells us, and other lands and possessions 
near thereunto adjoining, amounting to a third part 
more than his grants out of the Broad Seal and the 
Alienation Office, he retained with the income derived 
from those grants to his dying day. As for York 
House, he seems not to have established himself there 
till about the close of the year 1620. It must have 
been apparently on the 22nd of January, 1621, that the 
celebration of his birthday here took place which Ben 
Jon? on has commemorated : — 

* Which was in the 15lh of James I., not \\v^i \^\\\^ ^ 
Duj^dale here makes if^ 
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Hail, happy genius of thii ancient pile ! 
How comes it all things so about thee smile? 
Jlie fire, the wine, the men ; and in the midst 
Thou stand'st as if some mystery thou didst ! 
Pardon ! I read it in thy face ; the day 
For whose returns, and many, all these pray : 
And so do I. This is the sixtieth year 
Since Bacon, and thy lord, was bom, and here 
Son to the graye wise Keeper of (he Seal, 
Fame and foundation of the Englidi we^. ; 
What then his father was, that since is he, ' 
Now with a title more to the degree ; 
England's High Chancellor ; the destined heir 
In his soft cradle to his father's chair ; 
Whose eren thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool."* 

He had shortly before this published, in a folio 
volume, the most highly finished and the roost celebrated 
of all his works, bjs 'Novum Organum Scientiarum,' 
in two Books, formii^ the second pnrt of his * Instauratio 
Magna/ We have in the RemucUatio a letter from K ing 
James to the author thanking him for a copy of his book as 
just received, which is dated the 16tfa of October, 1620. 

On the 27th of January, 1621 (five days after his 
birthday), not 1620, as Mr. Montagu has it— Bacon was 
created Viscount St Alban. On Um SOth of the same 
month the new pariiament met, and on the 15th of 
March a committee of the House of Commons, which 
had beco appointed to inquire into abases in the courts 
of justice, reported that two charges of corruption had 
been lHt>ugfat agamst the lord chancellor. On the 17th 
Bacon presided in the House of Lords for the last time. 
Mr. Montaffu continues to lag a year behind throughout 
all this. Tne charges of corruption having in the mean 
tune accumolated to twenty-three, Bacon on the 24th of 

* Jonson^s 70th Underwood; in Workst by Gifford, viii. 

440, 441. < The Biographia Britannica,' indeed, here quotes 

these very lines to prove that the celebration must have taken 

place in January, 16W. But '* This is the sixtieth yearsuice" 

must surely mean the same thing with,—** It Vi %Vi.\?j ^wm 
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April (Mr. Montapu says the 22nil) sent in his first 
gubmission and coui'cssion to ibe Lords b; ttie bands ol' 
the Prince of Wales, end a second and more particuUr 
confession on rtio 30th of the same montb. On 1J10 
same or the next day the seals were EcqucGtered ; oad 
OQ Tbursday tbe 3rd of Maj, the Coaunons and thfar 
Speaker having appeitred at the bar of the Lords and 
nrajod judenienl, the Lord Chief Juatice, Sir James 
Ley, nho Imd been comaiissioned to exercise for the 
present the office of Speaker in the House of Lords, pro- 
nounced sentence, to the effect that the Viscount St. 
Alban, having been by his own confession found guilty, 
should be fined forty thousand pounds, and imprisoned 
in tbe Tower during the King's pleasure ; that be should 
be for ever incapable of any ofHcc, place, or employment 
in the stale or commonwealth ; EUid that he should never 
again sit iu perliiUDent, nor come within the verge of 
tHo court. Bacon was ill at this time, and be was not 
committed to the Tower till the 3Ut, nor was he detained 
in confinement more than two days. The king also 
forgave him his fine ; and he was soon after allowed to 
return to court. At last, he received a full pardon in 
the beginning of the year 16'24. The common account, 
however, that he was again summoned to parliament in 
the first year of the next reign appears to be erroneous. 
Writing to the king on tlie 21sl of April, 1621, iu the 
very height of the storm which threw him down, we find 
Bacon thus concluding his letter — with more of strength 
of heart, it will perhaps be thought, than of moral sensi bi- 
ll^; — " Because he thathatli taken bribes is opt to give 
bribes, I will go farther, and present your majesty nith 
a bribe. For if your majesty give me peace and leisure, 
and God give me life, I will present your majesty with 
a good History of England, and a better digest of your 
laws. And so, concluding with my prayers, I rest your 
majesty's afflicted but ever devoted servant." He 
certainly did not allow his fall either long to affact his 
snirits or to interrupt his studies. liefoic the end of 
theyear lipn'asreji(/>-»j'(/i his ' llistory ot ileivcjN W.-' 
it appears from aletter of Sir Thomas M.ea»t^B, iaNti 
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the 7th of January, 162*2, that it had already been 
perused in manuscript by the king ; and it was published 

Srobably a few weeks or months after. On the 20th of 
larch, also, we find him sending the king, not indeed 
his promised digest of the laws, but " an offer," or detailed 
proposition of such a work. In this same year, too, he 
composed his unfinished dialogue entitled ' An Adver- 
tisement touching an Holy War,' which he inscribed to 
Bishop Andrews ; and he published the portion of his 
* Historia Naturalis et Experimentalis ' entitled * De Ven- 
ds* (Of Winds^, which is arranged as a portion of the 
Third Part of tne Instauratio Magna, The next year, 
1623, he published in Latin his work entitled ^ Dc 
Disnitate et Augmentis Scientianim' (on the Dignity 
and Advancement of the Sciences), in nine Books, re- 
garded as forming the First Fart of the Instauratio 
Magna ; and also his ' Historia Yitae et Mortis ' (History 
of Life and Death), arranged as another portion of the 
Third Fart of that work. Various other writings, both in 
English and Latin, which he composed in his retirement, 
were not given to the world till after his death. But in 
1625, besides the new and greatly enlarged edition of his 
Essays, a very small 8vo. volume of 307 pages, widely and 
handsomely printed, entitled < Apophthegms, new and old, 
collected by the Right Honourable Francis Lord Verulam, 
Viscount St. Alban,' once more gave public note, while 
he still lived, of tiie unabated activity of his mind and pen. 
Bacon's Apophthegms, in this his own edition, are 
280 in number ; but a good many more have been added 
in subsequent impressions. Tenison, in the Introduction 
to the JBaconiana, says : ''His lordship hath received 
much injury by late editions, of which some have much 
enlarged, but not at all enriched, the collection ; stuffing 
it with tales and sayings too infacetious for a ploughman's 
chimney comer." And he particularizes an octavo 
volume published in 1669 with the title of ** The Apoph- 
thegms of King James, King Charles, the Marquis 
of Worcester, the Lord Bacon, and Sir Thomas More." 
This is described by Mr. Montagu as a Te^xVat of a duo- 
<iecimo volume printed in 1658, \u vfVi\ciiXYie.xfi«x^\'^\ 
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Apojihthpgms attributed lo Biicon. In Ibc second edi- 
tion of the Jiestacilatio, published by Rawley in 1601, 
249 A]>ophthEgnis are inserted, a few being new, but a 
good many of those published by Bacoa himself being 
omitlcd ; and in the third edition of the aamo work, pub- 
iisheil in 1671, four years after Rawlcy's death, the num' 
bcr of the Aj)ophthegms is increased to SOT (of whith, 
however, twelve we repetitions). But Tenison cipreEslj 
notes tbat this latter is one of the editions in wbich ila- 
con has been unfairly dealt with, and he declares that 
(he additions were not made by llawley. It is curious, 
by the by, that the publisher of the third edition of tlio 
ftcstiscitalio should aiBrm in an address to the reader 
that that edition in the First Fart (in which the Apoph- 
(hegina are included) is an exact reprint of the preceding 
cdilioD ; as be also affirms, in another address, that all 
(he pieces in the Second Part were collected and left 
ready for the press by Ilawiey. Twenty-seven addi- 
tional Apophthegms, which mavbe received as genuine, 
are in the Baconiana publisher in 1679'; and Mr. Mon~ 
tag-u observes that there are " a few in Aubrey," by 
which we suppose is meant Aubrey's ' Lives,' published 
along with ' Letters written by eminent persons in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,' 8vo. 1813. We 
do not perceive, however, that he has given any of these 
last in his edition of Bacon's Works. He has only re- 
printed in his first volume the 2S0 Apophthegms original ly 
published by Bacon, together with the twenty-seven in 
the Baconiana, and in an appendix, twenty-eight more 
nnder the title of Spurious Apophthegms, making alto- 
^ther 335. The common editions, copying tnat of 
Blackburn (4 vols, fol, 1730), give 362 in all ; namely, 
(he 29€ (after omitting the repetitions) published in the 
third edition of the Jtesuseilatio ; thirty-nine described 
Bi " contained in Ihe original cdirion in octavo, but omit- 
ted in later copies ;" and the twenty-seven published in 
the Baconiana (of which last, however, three are some- 
times omitted, as occurring in the some or nca.'cl;; \k>^ 
fame nonU injbc Essays). 
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The apophthegms are introduced in the original edition 
by the following short pre&ce : — 

« Julius Csesar did write a collection of apophthegms, as 
appears in an epistle of Cicero: I need say no more for 
the worth of a writing of that nature. It is pity his 
work is lost, for I imagine they were collected with judg- 
ment and choice ; whereas that of Plutarch and Stobseus, 
and much more tiie modem ones, draw much of the dregs. 
Certainly they are of excellent use. They are mucrones 
verboruniy pointed speeches. Cic«t> prettily calls them 
Salinas, salt pits, that you may extract salt out of and 
sprinkle it where you will. They serve to be interlaced 
in continued speech. They serve to be recited, upon 
occasions, of themselves. They serve, if you take out 
the kernel of them and make them your own. I have, 
for my recreation in my sickness, fanned the old, not 
omitting any because they are vulgar,* for many vulgar 
ones are excellent good ; nor for the meanness of the 
person, but because they are dull and flat, and adding 
many new, that -otherwise would have died." 
* Tne Apophthegms, or pointed sayings, thus collected 
by Bacon, are almost all good ; very few at least of those 
published by himself can be pronounced unworthy of pre- 
servation. Many of them had been previously made 
use of by him in his EsBsays and other writings, and are 
repeated here for the most part nearly in the same words. 
Even with the aid he would thus have, however, we may 
take the liberty of doubting Tenison's assertion 
that the 280 short stories, filling above 300 printed pages 
in the original small volume, and above 60 in one ot £lr. 
Montagu's octavos, were all dictated by him in one morn- 
ing out of his memory. It is true that mere are historical 
mistakes in some of them ; but Bacon, as we have seen, 
does not himself plead the apology of haste, or talk of 
having written without resorting to books. Many of 
them, it is evident, he had merely transcribed from his 
own previous writings. 

The /olio wing are selected from the original 280 : — 

* Generally cuncnt. 



i. Queen Elimbelb, the morrow of het coronation, went fo 
the chapel ; and in the great chamber, Sir John Rainsfbrlh, eet 
on by wisermen (a knighl that hodihp liberljoftt bijflin)n\ 
besought the queen aloud — "That now this good limp, wh™ jiri- 
■uneta vETe (leliTered, (bur [riBotiers, aniniigst the rest, niought 
likewise have tbeii liberty n)io were like enough la be hep! 
atill inhoM." The qoeen atked, " Who they were?" and he 
ia.]d, " Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who bad long been 
impriionnl in iheLadn tongue, and now he ilesiml they mought 
ga ahnHid among llie people in English." The qnECn aniwereii, 
with a grave countenance, ** It were gooU, Rainirfbrlli, they 
were spoken with ihcnuelves, to know of them whether they 
would l>e Bet ntlibcity t" 

6. Face, the bitter fool, wus'not luQered to come at (he 
queen, becauw of bia bitter huuiour. Yet at one time, some 
pennaded the queen (hat he should come lo her, undertaking 
for Iiim (bat he should keep conipan t ro he was brouglit to 
her, and (be queen mid : " Come on, Pace ; now we shall hear 
of our fauhs." Saitb Pace; "I do not um to talk of that that 
all the town talks oi).' 

9. Queen Ann Bu|}eu. at the time when she w»» led fo be 
beheaded in the Tower, called one of the ting's privy chnniher 
In her, and said to him, " Commend me to the king, nnil tell 
him, he is comtanl in his cduik of advancing me ; frDin n pri- 
vate gendewoman he made me a marquiue, and from a mar- 
qtiluea queen ; and now, he had left no Tiigher degree of earthly 
honour, he hath mmie me a martyr/' ._ . 

11. Caeinr Borgia, after long divijion between him and 
(lie lords of Romagna, fell to accord wi(h them. In this 
accord there was an article, tliat he should not call (hem at miy 
time altogether in person. The meaning was, that knowing his 

be free lo revenge the rest Nevertheleis, he did with such tine 
art and fair carriage win their confidence, that he brought them 
altogether to council at Cinigagli, where he murdered them 
oil. This act, which was relaled nolo Pope Aleinnder, his 
father, by a cardinal, as a thing happy, hut very perfidious ; 
(he pope said, " It was they that had broke their covenant flr»l, 
in coming all together." 

14. SirThomasHure had Dii1y daughters at the first, ami his 
wife did ever pray for a hoy. At lost he bad a boy. which alter, 
at roan's years, iwored shnpli: Sir Thomoi said toV^i-Ni^i:, 
■' Tiiuu /.ru,r«^i^ so long for a boy, tliat be wlU lie axle's 'a^ 

SXBiatnai laiUns, and Uiere fell out a. gJtat temV^v 
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and the mariners, that were wicked and dissolute fellows, 
called upon the gods ; but Bias said to them^ '* Peace, let them 
not know you are here." • 

38. Alcibiades came to Pericles, and stayed a while ere he 
was admitted. When he came in, Pericles civilly excused if^ 
and said, ** I was studying how to give my account." But 
Alcibiades said to him, " If you will be ruled by me, study 
rather how to give no account/' 

42. There was a bishop that was somewhat a delicate per- 
son, and bathed twice a day. A friend of his said to him^ 
'* My lord, why do you bathe twice a day f " The bishop an- 
swered ; " because I cannot conveniently bathe thrice." f 

49. When Vespasian passed from Jewry to take upon him 
the empire, he went by Alexandria, where remained two famous 
philosophers, Apollonius and Euphrates. The emperor heard 
the discourse, touching the matter of state, in the presence of 
many. And when he was weary of them, he broke off, and in 
a secret derision, finding their discourses but speculative, and 
not put in practice, said, *' O that I might govern wise men, and 
wise men govern me." 

68. The book of deposing King Richard the Second, and the 
coming in of Henry the Fourth, supposed to be written hy 
Doctor Hayward, who was committed to the Tower for it, had 
much incensed Queen Elizabeth ; and she asked Mr. Bacon, 
being then of her learned council, *^ Whether there were any 
treason contained in itV Mr. Bacon intending to do him a 
pleasure, and to take off the queen's bitterness with a merry 
conceit, answered, "No, madam, for treason I cannot deliver 
opinion that there is any, but very much felony." The queen 
apprehending it gladly, asked, ** How, and wherein ? " Mr. 
Bacon answered, ** Because he had stolen many of his sentences- 
and conceits out of Cornelius Tacitus.'* 

59. Mr. Popham, when he was speaker, and the lower house 
had sat long, and done in effect nothing ; coming one day to 
Queen Elizabeth, she said to him, ** Now, Mr. Speaker, what has 
passed in the lower house t " He answered, ^* If it please your 
majesty, seven weeks.** 

63. Nero was wont to say of his master Seneca, '* That hi» 
style was like morter of sand, without lime." 

65. Queen Slixabeth being to resolve upon a great officer, 
and being by tome, that canvassed for others, put of some doubt 



* This 18 omitted ia the Eewscitaiio. 
f This ia another of tboie omiited in tUe Eesuacvlaixo. 
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jicrsiin nhom i)ie meant In advance, called tur Mr. 

ana tuldhim, "Slie woillke one nilh a laiithuru leek- 
laii," iuiil seemed uuaatislied iu ibe choice abc Imd uf 
Mhat place. Mr. Bacon Bnawrred ber, "TLal he liid 
tiat ID old tioae then wtu uauallf paiuIeJ oi> llie cliurcti 
lie daf or doom, aod God littiug in judgment, uiil SI. 
A tiy him Hilh a pair of baUucea ; and tlie loul and Ibe 
Kdsiii the one balance, and the faullaaiidlUefvildeedi 
Kliet; and tlie eoul't balanca went iip fw too light. 
■HM our lady paiuled wiili a gnat pail of head), ifIhj cut 
ito t)ielig)itliiUauce,Bnd brought dawulJie acnle: bo he 
lace aiid authotity, which ime iu her bandi lo give, were 
r laily'i lieiuls, which tbaugb men, tbtough dircra im- 
loni, iiere too light before, yet wLeo they weie coat iu 
V eight competent." 

Queen Eliiabeth wai dilatory enough in lulla, of bet 
ilure; and the lord IreaiQter Burleigh, lo feed hei hu- 
vould lay to her, " Madam, you iSo well til lei itiilon 
or 1 •hall lell yoii, bit dot, gut ci'lo Jal :* if you gnnt 
)eedily, the; will come iig.uii llie looner." 
They feigned a tale of Se>ta«giihitui>,tJmtRnerhi« death 
t lo hell, oud the porier of Iiell (aiil to him, " You have 
^^oMOn ioalTer youiself in ihisjjlace; but yet 1 have order 
Kceive yon : you have a place of youi own, purgatory ) 
ay go thither." So be went away, and aoughl purgatory 

while, and could find no »iicb place. Whereupon ha 
art, and went In heaven, and knocked; and St. Peter 
"Whowsj there?" he Biiid,"Seiitui Pope." Wherennto 
ler laid, " Why do you knock t you hare the keyi." 
lanawered, "Ilia true, but it ia ao long lince they were 
at I doubt the waidi of the lock be altered." 
Tba deputies of the reformed religion, a^er the mam- 
t waa upon St: Barthclomew'i day, treated with Ibe king 
leen-motl.er, and aome other of the council for a peace. 
idf» were agreed upon the aiticlea. The question wac, 
be aecurity of perfDnoance. After tome iiartlculan pto- 
edand rejected, '.lie queen-motliet taid, "Why, ia not the 
<f a king aiilficient aecurity ! " One of the deputiei an- 
,"No, by St. Bartholomew, madam." 
One waa laying that hia great grandfatber, and grand- 
and father, died at tea ; aaid another that heonl him, 
I W*ie ai you, I would never come at lea." " Vf Vi") ," »aW\ 



• Hfgiva Ivice trha gives qu'icV. 
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he, '' where did your great grandlhther, and grandfather and 
father die 9" Heaiwirered, « Where but in their beds « " Saith 
the other, *< And I were as you, I would never come in bed.'* 

91. There was a dispute^ whether great heads or little beads 
had the better wit f And one said, *^ It nnist needs be the 
little ; lor that it is a maxim, omne majvs eoidinet in se miniu" 

9%. Solonj when he wept for his son's death, and one said 
to him, *^ Weeping will not help," answered, ** Alas, therefore 
I weep, because weeping will not help.'* 

100. Trajan would say of the vam jealousy of prinees, tiiat 
seek to make away ihoae that aspire to their succession ; <* that 
there was nerer king that did put to death liis successor.** 

lis. There was a marriage made between a widow of great 
wealth and a gentleman of a great name, that had no estate 
or means. Jack Roberts said, <<That marriage was like a 
black pudding ; the one brought blood, and the other brought 
suet and oatmeal.'** 

125. Augustus- Caesar would say; ^Tbat he wondered 
that Alexander feared he should want work, having no more 
to conquer; as if it were not as hard a matter to keep as to 
cooquer." 

134. The Romans, when they iqmke to the people, were wont 
to stile them ye RcHnans; when commanders in war spake to 
their army, they stiled them, my soldiers^ There was a mutiny 
in Caesar^s army, and somewhat the soldiers would have had, yet 
they would iK)t declare themselves in it, but only demanded a 
mission, or discharge, though* with no intention it should be 
granted : but knowing that Caesar had at that time great 
need of their services, (bought by that means to wrench him to 
their other desiiet ; whereupon with one cry they asked mission. 
Caesar, after silence made, said ; *• I for my part, ye Romans.** 
This title did actually roeak them to be dismissed : which voice 
they had no sooner heard, but they mutinied again ; and would 
not suffer him to go on with his speech, until he had called 
them by the name of his soldiers : and so with that one word 
he appeased the sedition. 

137. Diogenes begging, as divers philosophers then used, did 

beg more of a prodigal man than of the rest which were nresent. 

Whereupon one said to him ; <* See your baseness, that when you 

find a liberal mind, yon will take most of him." *< No," said 

J^ojgvna^ ^ bat I mean to beg of the rest again.** 

-fSSi Jamm the TbeMaJian was wont to say, <* that some 
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oe June unjusdjr, Hint many tLingi may be duii« 

At Nicliolaa Bacou being kernel of thi! aeal, iiUm 
SLi>ali«lb, ill pragrCJi?. came (ci iiijt hoaaQ a1 .Rttdgruv^ 
I lo biin, ■■ My Ig', wbst a liltle huuae yoii have itot[H>r' 
Uadam. my house ia uell, liut it i> ygu tliat liave tinaili) 
great for my liouia." 

Cn£9ua said to CambyKs, "Tbat peace waa bctlsr 
lai ; because ill pence tlie soua ilid bur; theic fathaig, but 
wars tlie fnllien diil tiury tbeir aoua."* 
I. Pliilip, .Alexander's father, gave lenience againct ■ 
la wliat lime lie was ilrowsy, mid seemed to give (mall 
lion. Tlie priiDiier, alter sentenco wasjironounced, aaiil, 
ipptal." The ling, aumewbat alirred, uid, " To wbom do 
appeal!" The ]irieaiier aniwered, " From Philip wheu lie 
■ nu ear, to Philip wlieu be shall gire ear." 
i9. The aame Philip maintained oigumenta trith a tnu- 
lui in poiiita of big art, somewhat peremptorily, but thu 
uiciati raid to him, " God forbid, lir, your fortune were id 
rd lliat yuu should know these thiiigi better than myself." 
167. Catu Major nould say, " Tbat wiw men leomt mcirs 
I foole, than fools by wise men." 

16S. Wbtfn it was said to Anaxaguraa, " Tlic Atlieniani 
ive condemned yuu to die :" he said again, " And Nalura 

181. One of the seven was wont to say, « That law» were 
ke cobwebs; where tlie small dies were caught, and the great 
Xilie through." 

191. There was a law made by ^e Ramans against tllB 
nbery and eitortion of the govemora of province). Cicero 
,itli in a apeecb of hia to the people, " iW he tliought the 
rovincei would petition to the alate of Home to have tbat law 
'pealed. For," lailh he, " before the goremon did bribe and 
Lturt as much as was Baflicient for themaelres; but now they 
'ibe and eilorl as much ai may he enougli not only for tbem- 
Ivei, but for tlie judges, ond jurors, and magistrates." 

193. Pyrthui, when bis fileiids congratulated to liim his 
ictory over the Romana, under the conduct of Febriciua, but 
itb great slaughter of his own aide, said lo them again, " Ye;, 
lit if we have such aiiotlier victory, we are undone." 

194. Cineai waa an excellent orator and atateaman, and 
rincijial ftiend and comiseUor to Pjrrhui ; and faVWng itt iu- 
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ward talk with him, and ditoemingthekiDg^fl endlen ambition, 
Fyrrbus opened himself uuto him, that he intended first a 
war upon Italj, and hoped to achieve it ; Cineas asked him, 
« Sir, what will you do then i " " Then," said he, « we will at- 
tempt Sicily." Cineas said, "Well, sir, what tiien f " Said 
Fyrrhus, ** If the gods favour us, we may conquer Africa and 
Carthage." <' What tiien. Sir," saith Cineas. <* Nay, then," saith 
Pyrrhus, ^ we may take our resl^ and sacrifice and feast every 
day, and make meny with our friends." ^ Alas, sir," said 
Cineas, " may we not do so now, witiiout all this adof " 

199. Themistodes said of speech, ** That it was like arras, 
that spread abroad shews fair images, but contracted is ^but 
like packs."* 

I- 200. Bresquet, jester to Frands I. of France, did keep a 
calendar of fools, wherewith he did use to make the kmg 
sport, telling him ever the reason why he put any one into his 
calendar. When Charles V., emperor, upon ooniSdence of the 
noble nature of Francis, passed through France, for the a^ 
peasing of the rebellion of Gaunt, Bresquet put him into his 
calendar. The king asked him the cause. He answered, 
^* Because you have suffered at the hands of Oiailes the greatest 
bitterness that ever prince did from another, nevertheless he 
would trust his person into your hands." ^' Why, Bresquet," 
•aid the king, '* what wilt thou say, if &ou seest him pass back 
in as great safety, as if he marched through the midst of 
Spain? ' Saith Bresquet, « Why, then, I wiU put him out, 
and put you in." 

. 203. When peace wa« renewed with the French, in Eng- 
land, div«s of the great councillors were presented from the 
French with jewels : the Lord Henry Howard, being th«i earl 
of Northampton, and a cooneillor, was omitted. Whereupon 
the king said to him, ^ My lord, how happens it that you have 
not a jewel as well as &e rest?" My lord answered accord* 
ing to the fable in .Ssop ; ** Non sum GalluB, itaque non reperi 
gemmam. f 

206. Cosmos duke of Florence was wont to say of per- 
fidious friends, " tiiat we read, that we ought to forgive our 
enemies ; but we do not read that we ought lo forgive our 

friends." 

240. There was a politic sermon that had no divinity in 

' * Thw wag omitted in the ResuKttatio, 
t I am not a cock [\h» i?otd »\«nv15k« «\io «. Gwil or 
^^mcbmatt], fberefon I hare found no v««aoo» *voa*« 



i1, was rrracheJ hetaie the king. The king, as he came r,>rlli, 
tai<l lo tiisbop Andinvs, • Cull ;mi tliii a lennou r Tlie l^alioj, 
oiuivcTed, " And it please ^ oxit majeily, b; a charilaLIs cou- 

2GI. The Lad; Pager, Iliot vat very ]i[iralc with Queen 
Elizabetli, declared beraelf much Hgainst ]ier malcli wilL Uoii- 
■ieur. Aflei Moniieur'i death, tie queen took eitieme grief, 
al li?ait ai elie made ahow, oiid kept irilliiii hec bed-cbaiiiber 
and (me ante- chamber for three wetki' space, in token uf inourn- 
ing; at last slic came faith into her piiFf -chamber, and ad- 
micted her ladies to have acceu to her, and amongst the reit 
my Lady Paget preseittcd henelf with a smiling coitnteiiauce. 
Tbe queen b^C ber brow*, and seemed to be iiigbl; diapleued, 
and said tow, " Uodam, yon ate not ignorant of my extreme 
grief, and do you come to me with a counlenaace of joyt" 
My Lady Paget aniwered, "Ala»! and may it pleaw your 
majesly, it ia impo*aible foe nie to beabMiil from you for three 
weeks, but that when I He you, I must look cheerfully." "No, 
uo," said the queen, not forgetting ber furmet avencnen to the 
maleli, ■' you bare some other cranoeit in it, lell m« plainly." 
My lady aoswerod, "J must obey you; it ia this, 1 was 
tLinkiug how Itappy your majesty whs, in that you married not 
Monoieur; for seeing you take such though! for his death, 
bcring but your frieud ; if he Jiad been your iiuaLaiid, sure jt 
mould have cost yovi yo.ir liff." 

aea. sir Edwud Dyer, a grave and wise gHitleman, did 
much believe in Kelly the alchemist, that he did indeed Ibe 
wotk, and made gold; insomu^ Chat be vent into Germany, 
where Kelly Ibeti wai, lo inform himself n:iore fuliy tbereof. 
After his retun^ be dined with my Ltwd of Canterbury, where 
at that lime was at the table Dr. Brown the [diysician. They fell 
intalkofKdly. SirEdwardDyertumtngtotbearchbishopsaid, 
*'ldaasfure your grace, thattbal L shall tell you is truth, lam an 
eye-witness thereof; and if I had not seen it, I should imt have 
believed it. 1 law Maeter Kelly putoftbe base metal into the 
crucible ; and aiter it set a little upon the Sie, and a very smalt 
quantilyof tbe medicine put in, and stirred witli aslickof wood, 
itcame forth in gwatproportion, perfect gold; to'* 
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would have looked for an infidel sooner in any place than at 
your grace's table/' ** Wliat say you, Dr. Brown ?** saith tlie 
bishop. Dr. Brown answered, after his blunt and huddling 
manner. '* The gentleman hath spoken enough forme." "Why," 
saith the bishop, " what hath he said ? " ** Marry," saith Dr. 
Brown, " he said, he would not have believed it, except he had 
seen it, and no more will I." 

273. Dr. Laud said, <* That some hypocrites and seeming 
mortified men, that held down their heads like bulrushes, were 
like the little images that they place in the very bowing of the 
vaults of churches, that look as if they held up the churchy 
but are but puppets." 

The following are from the small additional number 
published by Tenison in the Baconiana, which may 
also be confidently received as genuine : — 

5. Queen Elizabeth seeing Sir Edward in her garden, 
looked out at her window, and asked him in Italian , <* What does 
a man think of when he thinks of nothing?" Sir Edward, who 
had not had the effect of some of the queen's grants so soon as 
he had hoped and desired, paused a little ; and then made an- 
swer, " Madam, he thinks of a woman's promise." The queen 
shrunk in her head ; but was heard to say, '< Well, Sir Edward, 
I must not confute you." Anger makes dull men witty, but it 
keeps them poor. 

25. The Lord Bacon was wont to commend the advice of 
the plain old man at Buxton, that sold besoms ; a proud lazy 
young fellow came to him for a besom upon trust ; to whom 
the'old man said, " Friend, hasttbou no money ? borrow of thy 
back, and borrow of thy belly, they 11 ne'er ask thee again, I 
shall be dunning thee every day." 

27. Jack Weeks said of a great man, just then dead, who 
pretended to some religion, but was none of the best livers;, 
" Well, I hope he is in heaven. Every man thinks as he wishes ; 
but if he be in heaven, 't were pity it were known." 

Bacon's own arrangement of the Apophthegms being 
quite changed in the Hesuscitatio, it is not very easy to 
ascertain all the omissions and additions ; but as 39 of 
the original 280 are stated to have been left out, and the 
entire number (without counting repetitions) in the third 
edition of the ResuscHatio is 295, it follows that there 
must be 64 in that which are not in Bacon's own collcc- 
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lion. Mr. Montagu, without inliiiialing that there are 
any more, gives 28 of Iheui in u note under the title of 
' Spurious A[iophthegi3ns,' Even of these, however, a 
few may possibly be genuine; and at any rate t«o or 
three are worth transcribing : — 

12. A great afGcer at court, irlieii aij Lord or Eaex tras 
Ertt in trouble, and he and lho« that dealt for him mtouKI 
talk mnch of mf lord'n fHeiidi and of hii enemiei, aniw«ied 
to one of thnn, " I will tell yoti, 1 know but one ftiend and one 
enem; m; lord haih; sad that one friend it the queen, and 
limtoneeiiem; iihimKir." 

II. My Lord of Leicater, favaurile to Queen Eliulietti, 
BOS making a large chace about Coiubnry Park, meaning Id 
eur.loie it wilb poiti and rails, and one day «as caalin; up his 
cbaige what it would come to, .Mr. Goldlnifliani, a frec- 
tjiokcn man, itiiwl by, and Mid lo my Inril, " Melhinki your 
lordihipgoelh not the cheapest wayto work,^' '* Why, Golding- 
hanit" eaid my lord. " Mairy, my lard," nud Guldingham, 
** count fou but upon the poili, for the country will fliJd. you 
the railing." 

20. A iiotoiioua lOgue, being bronght to Ihe bar, and know- 
ing ilia cafc to he desperale, instead of pleading, tie took to 
faimielr Ibe liberty of jesting, andlhui laid, "1 charge you in 
tiie king's name, to leize and take awa; thai man (meaning 
Ihe judge) in Ihe ted gown, fgi I go in dauger because of 

26. When my Lord Pteiident of the Council was newly 
advanced lo (be Great Seal, Gondamar came lo visit him ; my 
lord said, ■' That be was to thank God and_the king for that 
honour ; hut ytrt, lo he might be rid of (lie butllien, he would 
very willingly forbear the honour. And ihal he formetly had a 
desire, and Ihe r.ime r:on(inued with him ilill, to lead a privale 
life," Gnndamar answere.1 (bat he would tell him a tale "Of 
an old rat that would needs leave the world : and acquainted 
the young rati that he would retire into hie hole and spend his 
days solilarily ; and would enjoy no more comfort; and he 
commanded them, upon his high diapleaeure, not to olTer la 
come in unto him. They forbate (wo or three days; at last. 
Due Ihal was more hardy ihan the test, incited some of his fel- 

father did ; for he might be dead. They went in, and found 
the old rat lining hi the miilit of a rich Parmeteu c\it«K" S^» 
ba applial ilie fable after bis vilty manlier. 
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The remaining pieces inclnded under tiie head of 
^ Moral Works' in the common editions of Bacon's 
writings, are only the coUectiou of sentences entitied 
' Ornamenta Rationalia j' and the < Short Notes for 
Civil Conversation.' 

The Ornamenta RationaMa were first published by 
Tenison in the BaconUma (1679). In his Introduction 
he informs us that Bacon " also gave to those wise 
and polite sayings the title of SententuB SteUares; 
either because they were sentences which deserved to 
be pointed to by an asterisk in the margin ; or because 
they much illustrated and beautified a discourse in which 
they were disposed in due place and order : as the stars 
in the firmament are so many glorious ornaments of it, 
and set off with their lustre the wider and less adorned 
spaces." But the collection as originally made by Bacon 
had not come to Tenison's han<U : it is, he proceeds, 
*' either wholly lost or thrown into some obscure comer ; 
but I fear the first. I have now three catalogues in my 
hands of the unpublished papers of Sir Francis Bacon, all 
written bv Dr. Rawley himself. In every one of these 
appears the title of Ornamenta Rationalia ; but in the 
bundles which came with those catalogues, there is not 
one" of those Sentences to be found. I held myself 
obliged, in some sort and as I was able, to supply this 
defect ; it being once in my power to have preserved 
this paper. For a copy of it was long since offered 
me by that doctor's only son, and my dear friend (now 
with God), Mr. William Rawley ; of whom, if I say 
no more, it is the greatness of my grief for that irre- 
parable loss which causeth my silence. I was the more 
negligent in taking a copy, presuming I might upon 
any occasion command the original, and because that was 
then in such good hands. Now there remains nothing 
with me but a general remembrance of the quality of that 
collection. It consisted of divers short sayings, aptiy and 
smartly^ expressed, and containing in them much of good 
sense m a littie room. These he either made or took 
^m others, being moved so to do by the same reason 
wAjch caused him to gather togeihcT Yi\8 K:V^^\iX\iW5Bv&;' 



The original collection, it is aftenvanis added, " was 
(as 1 remember) gathered partly out of his own stiire 
and partly from the antients ; and acconlingly "tis sup- 

fliea out of his owa works aad the JUimi of Publius." 
ublius is Publiiu Synis (or the Syrinn), the Miuiogra- 
phcr, who flourished nt Borne in tJie hall' century imme- 
diately preccdiDg our er», and from whose lost Miml, or 
Mimes, about a thousand prEgnaator pitliy remarks Imve 
been preserved, and otten printed. Of these Tenison 
has selected 36, to supply the Joss of those collected 
by Bacon. And to these he has added 73 sentnnccs 
collected out of Bacon's own writings, mostly froni the 
£sBay$. The title ' Omamenta Rationalii ' conjprehenil.^ 
both these coUectioiis, and not only the first of them, as 
it is made to |do by Mr. Montagu, and in all the com- 
mon editions of Bacon's works. 

The ' Short Notes for Ciri! Conversation ' ore tiAen, 
with the £s5ay on Death already mentioned, from tliu 
Remaina, puhliahed in 1G48. They consist of only nine 
short paragraphs or observaUons, of which the following 



is the tliird :— 

In nil kindi of speech, either pleaianl, gruve, aevere, or ordi- 
iiarj-, it \i convpiiienl lo speak lelsurel;', iiud railiet druKuigly 
than haitily ; becauK hast; apeech confounds the memory. 
and oflentimei, l>«gidei unseemlluen, drives a man either to a 
nonplui or umeemly itammeting, harping upon that which 
should (blloir ; whereas a ilow »peecb conflrmeth the memory, 
[aad] addeth a. coDceit of wiidam to the hearers, besides a. 
BBemlioess of speech ar 
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SECTION IV. 

TH£ THEOLOGICAL WOBKS. 

'■ called Bacon's Theological writings the 
I, as far as is known, are his Meditationes 
Ugtom MeditcUiatiSf which we have both in 
English ; the Latin copy having appeared , 
entioned, alon^ with the Essays as first 
697 ; the English, with the second edition 
dated 1698. They were probably origi- 
in Latin ; but the English version may aJso 
vn. The Latin title is preserved in both 
iitions. 

ztiones SacrcB are twelve short compositions 
nd with the other Essays, except tnat they 
us subjects. When the Essays were ex- 
later editions, many things that were added 
om the Meditationes Saci'tB, which were 
tn all the editions after that of 1606. One 
new Essays are indeed almost the same 
id previously appeared as Meditations, 
s originally published under that title were 
isferred to the Advancement of Learning, 
t the Meditations are, 1. Of the Work* 
m ; 2. Of the Miracles of our Saviour ; 
locency of the Dove, and the Wisdom of 
VV,*^« Exaltation of Charity ; 5. Of 

" ft P^^^'^ ^- ^^ Earthly Hope; 7. 
» w. Ot Impostors: 9. Of the seve- 
?K /^®J 10. GfAtiieism; ll.OfHere- 
ine Church and the Scripture. Each 
IS headed by a text of Scripture, on 
»^t a brief comment, generally very ingc- 
er proi)ounding a new interpretation of the 
"^ the subject in a pec\\\\w wi^ %Vc\V\xv^ 
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when m*n Kl things in wnrit without opening (hemrelvei at 
all,) he nimelimei both prosperom and ftdmirahU; yet maoj 
tinnea " Dissimulalio errcm* parit, qui diMimulatorem Ipram 
illaqueaiit ;"t and, iherafore, we nee Ihe gtealejl pnlilicittn* 
haie in n natural and free manner profeurd their deiirea, 
rather than beeu reserved and diigiiised in them ; fnc id we an 
that Luciiia Sjlla made a kind nf prorenion "that he wialied 
all men ha]ipy or unhappy ai (hey stood hi» friend* or ene- 
mies." So Ceut, when he went firat inio Gaul, made no 
scruple to profeu ^* Ihat he had rather be Grat in a village than 
second atRome.'' 8i> again, ai aaon aj he had begun the war, 
we lec what Cicero »ailh nf him, '■ Alter (meaning of Cnai^ 
run recuiat, ted qaodammodo pDStuInt, ut, ut eet, lie appcf- 
lehir tjiannii!'."; So we may «ee, in a letter of Ciwro to At* 
ticna, (bat Aii^mtiia Csaar, in hii very entrance into aS^ir% 
when he wai a darting of the senate, yet in bis haranguea Ui Ihe 
{leople wonld swear, " Ita parentii honoret cutnequi liceat,"} 
which wa9 no 1<ss than Ihe tyranny; gave that, to help il, h* 
would atrelch forth hisliaiid towards a alatue of Cwiai's that 
was erecled in the name place : and men laughed, and won- 
dered, and said, "la it poaaible!" or, "Did you ever hear 
Ihe hker and yel thought he meant no hurl; he did il 
BO haudsnmely Hud ingeniously. And all these were [iriw- 
pcrous : whereas Pompey, who (ended to the Mme ends, hu( in 
a more dark and diasemhling manner, a> Taci(us ^{(h of him, 
"Occultior, non melior,"|l wherein Salluat concurreth, " ore 
probo, animo in>erecundo,''l made it bis design, by inSnite 
■ecret engines, to caat the alale into an absolute anarchy and 
confusion, (hat the atate might caal itself into hia arnie for ne- 
cessity and proteclion, and so the sovereign power be put upon 
him, and he never seen in it : and when he had brought it, M 
he thought, to that point, when be was cfaoara conml aloie, a* 



* Ljke the way of a ship in tliesea. 
f Deceit hegeta errott which entrap the deceiver, 
i The other does not refuse, but rather demands to be catle< 
the tyrnntthal he is. 

5 So may I obtain the honours of my iUuWtloa* t^sXKit. 

Ij More caulioui, but Dot better. 

f Willi jitobity on bit lija and depiaVrij vuVva »5vi\. 
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But herein is a twofold excess; the one when the chain or 
thread of our cares is extended and spun out to an over great 
length, and unto times too far off, as if we could bind the 
divine Providence by our provisions, which, even with the 
heathen, was always found to be a thii^ insolent and unlucky; 
for those which did attribute much to fortune, and were ready 
at hand to apprehend with alacrity the piesent occasions, have 
for the most part in their actions been happy ; but they who in 
a compass wisdom have entered into a confidence that they had 
belayed all events, have for the most part encountered mis- 
fortune. The second excess is when we dwell longer in our 
cares tliau is requisite for due deliberating or firm resolving ; 
for who is there amongst us that careth no more than suffice&i 
either to resolve of a course or to conclude upon an impossi- 
bility, and doth not still chew over the same tilings, and tread 
a maze in the same thoughts, and vanisheth in them without 
issue or conclusion. Which kind of cares are moiEA contrary 
to all divine and human respects. 

And here is the Kxtb, " Of Earthly Hope :"— 

" Better is the sight of the eye, than the apprehension ^ 
the mind" — ^Pure sense, receiving everything according to tl^ 
natural impression, makes a better state and government of the 
mind, than these same imaginations and apprehensions of the 
mind ; for the mind of man hath this nature and property even 
in the gravest and most settled wits, that from the sense of 
every particular, it doth as it were bound and scoring forward, 
and take hold of other matters^ foretelling onto itself that all 
shall prove like unto that which beateth upon the present 
sense ; if the sense be of good, it easily runs into an unlimited 
hope, and into a like fear when the sense is of evil^ ftecording 
as is said 

" The oracle of hopes doth oft abuse.'* 

And that contrary, 

** A froward soothsayer is fear in doubts.** 

But yet of fear tiiere may he made some uae, (at it prepuclh 
patience and awaJketh industry : 

** No shape of ill comes new or strange to me, 
AH sorts set down, yea, and prepared be.** 

J^ai hope seoneth a thing altogether unprofitable^ for 4«> 
HrAat end aeeveth itat coami of |^od% Oonnto vaduste a 
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ment, with a due bent and inclination of the affection. But 
which of you hath so kept his hopes within limits, as when it h 
so that you have out of a watchful and strong discourse of the 
mind set down the better success to be in ap^jarency the more 
likely; you have not dwelt upon the very muse and fore- 
thought of the good to come, and giving scope and favour 
unto your mind to fall into such cogitations as into a pleasant 
dream ? And this it is which makes the mind light, frothy, 
unequal, and wandering. Wherefore all our hope is to be be- 
stowed upon the heavenly life to come : but here on earth the 
purer our sense is from the infection and tincture of imagina- 
tion, the better and wiser soul. 

« The sum of life to little doth amount. 
And therefore doth forbid a longer count.** 

The Eighth, ** Of Impostors," is very short :— 

" Whether toe be transported in mind^ it is to Godward; 
or whether we be sober, it is to youward" — This is the true 
image and true temper of a man, and of him that is God's 
faithful workman ; his carriage and conversation towards God 
is full of passion, of zeal, and of tramisses ; tlience proceed 
groans unspeakable, and exultings likewise in comfort, ravish- 
ment of spirit, and agonies; but contrariwise, his carriage and 
conversation towards men is full of mildness, sobriety, and 
appliable demeanour. Hence is that saying, " I am become 
all tilings to all men,'* and such like. Contrary it is with 
hypocrites and impostors, for they in the church and before 
the people set themselves on fire, and are carried as it were out 
of themselves, and becoming as men inspired with holy furies, 
they set heaven and earth together; but if a man did see their 
solitary and separate meditations and conversation, whereunto 
God is only privy, he might, towards Gtid, find them not only 
cold and without virtue, but also full of ill«nature and leaven; 
" Sober enough to God, and transported only towards men." 

We add the Tenth, " Of Atheism," as an example of 
the manner in which parts of these Meditations were 
afterwards worked up into Essays. The reader may 
compare the following with the Sixteenth Essay, which 
has the same title : — 

'' y7ie/ool hath said in his heart there is no God:'— Tint, 
// js to be noted, the ScriptvLie saith, ** TV\e fooV Via.\\\ wjavI ii\ 
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NolnltlietanilmK, fjt. tiie more public part of goietnmtni, 
whicb it Laws, I lliink gooJ lu nule only one deBtieuce; 
wbicU i>. (baf all ll.o« wblcb have wtLMen of law. have writ- 
ten either at jihilosopheM or a* Uwjera, and mme aa alalesinen. 
Ab fut tlic philoso]ihers. they make imagii^aiy lawi fur imagi- 
narf CDHimDuwealthi ; auti their diicnursea ate a» the itan, 
wiiich giie Utile light, bec«uw they are so high. For the law 
yen, tliej write nccordiiig to the italei where they live, what ii 
receiveil law, uuii nut whtit ought lo be law : Tor the wiidaiu of 
a lawmiker ia one, uiiil of a lawyer ia Bnother. For there as 



iiulnlni of Juatice, whence all civil litwa 
teums: autf like aa water 



cinil lawi vary according to llie regiona and govern meiita 
where (hey are plautrd, Ehougli ihey proceed from the same 

only in a pistruim of jiotice, but in the application thereof i 
lakiug iiilo consideration by what meana laws may be Diade 
certain, and what are the causes lUid remediea of tho douhlful- 
fiesi Olid iiTCettuiitjr of law ; by what meaus lawa may be made 
apt sud easy to be executed, auil what are Ihe imgiedinieuti and 

it^g private right of fueum and tuutn have into the pulilic tlate, 
and how tliey ihay be made apl and agreeable : how lawa are 
lo be penned and dflivered, wbethei in lexla or in acCa, Ltief or 
la>^, with pteamblei or without; bow tbey are to be pruned 
aud reformed from lime to time, and wbal ia the lieat meani to 
keep tliem from being too vatt in volumea, or too full of mul- 
tiplicity and cruuiiess: how (hey aie to be expounded, when 
upon caiuea emergent and judicially diacutsed, aud when upon 
reaponiei and confetsicea touching general pujiiti or queltioni ; 
how tbey are to be presied, rigorously or tenilerly i tiov Ihey 
are to be mitigated by equity and good coiiacieoce, and 
whether diacretion and airict law ate to be mingled in the aame 
courli, or kept apart in leveral courta ; again, bow Ilie practitx, 
profeasion, and erudition of law ia to be cenaureU and go- 
verned ; and many other pjiiils touching the sdrainisita'i^in, 
and, at 1 may term it, animatiou of lawa. Upon which I 
insist the lets, hecauae 1 purpoae, if God give me leave, having 
begun a work of thii nature io aphutisml, lo propound it 
hereatler, noting it in the mean time for tleGcietit. 

In the 2>e AivmenlU he begins (fik \Sift oassasfeft 
JB traoBhted by Wata) : — " 1 coiae wwi to vae Kt^- 
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and of largest and most universal understanding, have not 
only in cunning made tbeir profit in seeming religious to tbe 
people, but in truth have been touched with an inward sense 
of the knowledge of Deity, as tliey which 3rou shall evermore 
note to have attributed much to fortune and providence. Con- 
trariwise, those who ascribed all things to their own cunning 
anil practices, and to the immediate and apparent causes, and 
as the prophet saith, ** Have sacrificed to th«ir own nets,** have 
been always but petty counterfeit statesmen, and not capable 
of the greatest actions* Lastly, this I dare affirm in Know- 
ledge of nature, that a little natural philosophy, and the first 
entrance into it, doth dispose the opinion to atibeism ; but on 
the other side, much natural philosophy and wading deep into 
it will bring about men's minds to religion. Wherefore 
atheism every way seems to be joined and combined with folly 
and ignorance, seeing nothing can be more justly allotted to 
be the saying of fools tium this, There is no God, 

The following is the Twelfth Meditation, " Of the 
Church and the Scriptures:**— 

** Thou shall protect them in thy tabernacle from t/ie com- 
tradiction of tongues" — The contradiction of tongues doth 
everywhere meet with us out cf the tabernacle of God, there- 
fore whithersoever thou shalt turn thyself thou shalt find no 
end of controversies, except thou withdraw thyself into that 
tabernacle. Thou wilt say it is true, and that it is to be 
understood of the unity of the church. But hear and note. 
There was in tlie tabeniacle the ark, and in the ark the testi- 
mony or tables of the law : what dost thou tell me of the husk 
of the tabernacle without the kernel of the testimony f the 
labernacle was ordained for the keeping and delivering over 
from hand to hand of tlie testimony. In like manner, the 
custody and passing over uf the Scriptures is committed uuto 
the Church, but the life of the tabernacle is the testimony. 

The most considerable of Bacon's theological writings 

are his pieces entitled ** An Advertisement toucliing the 

Controversies of the Church of England,'* and " Certain 

Considerations touching the better Pacification and £di. 

/ication of the Church of England." In his Life (cxl.) 

Mr. Montagu tells us that he produced these «* tw© 

pubJications " both in the same year \606. ^mI \\. \^ 
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dear from tile diaconrscs theroselvcs ibat the one nag 
vritten a long: titne befuro the olher. They appear lo 
We been first pablbhed ia 1640 or 16il. Thm: is » 
copy of the " Conaideratioiis " in the Britiih Museum 
ia smnll (iiurla nith the date 1640; uid in one of the 
volumes of iha King's Pamphlets, preserved in ihu ssmo 
collection, ia a copy, in the suoe size, of the " Adicrtise- 
meni," with the title of " A Wise aail ModOTote Dia- 
oxtfsc concerning Church Affiiirs ; as it w»a written long 
since by the famous author of those Considcratioti;, 
which seem to haFe lome reference to this ; now puh. 
lished ibr the conimoa gtMd ; imjirinted in the yeai' 
1641." This description would seem to imp\j that the 
" Considerations " luid been originally prefixed ; ami it 
will be J<Mind on examining the pamphlet that the bepu- 
mng: ia evidcntJj wanting, for the above tiilc, besides th,it 
it is not in capitals as if it were intended to Bland at the 
commencement of the publication, is printed not on the 
first but on the Becond leaf of the (faeet, The Discourse 
which it heads bail probably been added to a socoiid 
edition of the " Consideratioim ;" and it would not ap- 
jiear lo have been published nnoDymousIy, as Eluckbiii'ii 
and Ifr. Honta^ assert Tbere are MS. copes in the 
Mnsoun both of the Advertiaement and the Considera- 
tiona ; tS the latter at least more than one copy. Both 
tiaetB were afterwards authenticated by being inserted by 
Dr. Rawley in the Resuscitotio (1657) ; and they may Ije 
considered to l>e alluded to in the following paragraph of 
the Preface to that collection:— " It is true that, for 
some of the pieces herein contuned, his lordship did not 
aim at the pubfication of them, but at the preservadon 
only, and prohibiting them from perishing ; so as to 
have been reposed in some private shrine or library. 
But DOW, tor that, through the loose keeping of his lord- 
ship's papers whilst lie lived, divers surreptitious copies 
have been taken, which ha^e unce employed the press 
nith sundry c<7mpt and mangled editions, whereby 
notfaiiw hath been more diffioilt than to find the Lom 
SaintAlbw ia the Letri Saint Albaa, and 'w\)u^^a'«« 
preaeoted (some of them) ratiwr t, fard\e ot t 
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than any true expressions of his lordship's happy vein, 
I thought myself, in a soit, tied to vinaicate these in- 
juries and wrongs done to the monuments of his lord- 
ship's pen, and at once, by setting forth the true and 
genuine writings themselves, to prevent the like evasions 
for the time to come." 

The Considerations appear to have been addressed 
to King James very soon after his accession ;* and the 
author there speaks of having long held the same opi- 
nions, *^as may appear," he adds, ^*by that which I 
Jhave many years since written of them, according to the 
proportion nevertheless of my weakness." There can 
naruly be a doubt that these words refer to the Adver- 
tisement, which must therefore have been written long 
before the end of the reign of Elizabeth. The manner 
in which it is spoken of might very well be taken to 
carry it back to 1590, when &con was only about thirty ; 
but even if we should assign it to a date two or three 
yeai's later, it would still be his earliest known compo- 
sition. It is a very able and striking discourse, remark- 
able both for the writing and for the thought or reasoning, 
and curious for a display of theological learning, a &- 
miliarity with the ori^al authorities in that department 
of scholarship, which in our degenerate day would bo 
thought to do honour to a bishop, and which we might 
safely defy the united force of all the inns of court to 
match. It commences thus : — 

It is but ignorance, if any man find it strange, that the state 
of religion, especially in the days of peace, should be exercised 
and troubled with controversies : for as it is the condition of 
the Church militant to be ever under trials, so it cometh to 
pass, that when the fiery trial of persecution ceasetfa, there suc- 
ceedeth another trial, which, as it were, by contrary blasts of 
doctrine, doth sift and winnow men^s faith, and proveth whether 
they know God aright; even as that other of afflictions disco- 



* The heading of a copy in Ayscougb MS. 4263, describes 

tbem a« "dedicated to his Most Excellent Majesty at bis first 

«^i«^ in :" (the last ^Ly^ woidi, bowevet, \»m|i m a. diffecent 
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would da towards a suipected ajid discrediled witnera; but 
ihat fuith which wits accounted lu Atiialiain for riglitrouineM 
ffoa of such a point as wbvreat Suioh laughed, who Iheceiii 
wee an image of natural teamn. 

Howbeil, if we will Irulf eoiitidef it, more worthy ii X9 to 
believe ihan to know ae we now know. For in knowledga 
man'i mtad niffereth from sense; but in belief it sullereth 
from agiirit, such one as it boldeth fbr mora authnriaed than 
iueif, and lo luBereth from the wuttbier.ogeuL Otherwise it 
is of tfa« state of man glorlSeil ; for theu faitb shall cease, anil 
we shall linow as we are ktiowti.* 

Wherefore we conclude (hat sacred Theologj' (which in otn 
idiom we coll Divinit;) Is grounded onlj upon the word and 
oracle nf Gnd, and nut upoii the light of nature: for it it 
written, "Cieli enarrant gloriain Deij"t but it is not written, 
" CiEli enanant voluntatem Dei."! But oTtfiat it ii said, "Ad 
legem et testimonium : si tiDii feeeriiit secundum verbum 
istud,''§ Kc. This holdeth not oiil; in those points of faitli 
which conwru the great masteries of the D«ty, of the creatiim, 
of (he redemption, but likewise those which concern (he Uw 
moral truly interpreted : " Love your enemies ; do good to them 
that hate you) be like to your heaienly Fat))er, that sufTcredi 
his turn to fall upon the just and unjust." To this it ought to 
be applauded, "Nee toi bominem sonat:"{| It is a voice 
beyond the light of nature. So we see (he heathen poets, when 
they fall upon a libertine passion, do still eipostulate with 
laws and moralities, as if they were o|)po»ite and malignant to 
nature; " Et quod natura remittit, invida jura negant."^ So 
said Dendamis, the Indian, unto Alexander's messengers ; "That 
he bad heard somewhat of Pylbagoras, and some other of the 
wise men of GrKcia, and that he held them for excellent men : 
but that they had a fault, which was, that they had in too 
),Teat revereuce and veneration a tiling they called law and 



-luyinends, 

vol. i. pp. lea, 183. 

■(■ Tlie heavens declare the glory of God. 

1 The heavens declare the will of God. 

I To tbe law and to (he teslimuny : if they speak not 
cording to this word, it is because there is no light in them 

|j Nor does the voice sound like that of ammemiAti, 

Iff What nature gtantt la, envious laws dewj. 
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from tbeir eraslons, and to take them in their labyrinths ; wo 
as it is rightly said, " illis temporibns^ lugenioea ret fuit, ene 
Christianum ;" in those days it was an iugenioos and subtle 
thing to be a Christian. 

Neither are they conoeraing the great parts of the worship 
of God, of which it is true, that *' non servatur unitas in cre- 
dendo, nisi eadem adsit in colendo;** there will be k^ no 
unity in believing, except it be entertained in worshipping!; such 
as were the controversies of the east and west churches touch- 
ing images, and such as are many of those between the church 
of Rome and us : as about the adoration of the sacrament, and 
the like ; but we contend about ceremonies and things indiffe- 
rent, about the external policy and government of IIm church ; 
in which kind, if we could but remember that the ancient and 
true bonds of unity are *' one faith, one baptism,'* and not one 
ceremony, one policy; if we would observe the league amongst 
Christians, that is penned by our Saviour, ** he that is not against 
lis is with us ;" if we could but compceheiid that saying*, ''dif- 
ferentiae rituum commeudant unitatem doctrinss ;*' the diversi- 
ties of ceremonies do set forth the imity of doctrine ; and that 
" habet religio qusB sunt setemitatis, haoet qusssunt temporis;** 
religion hath parts which belong to eternity, and parts whidi 
pertain to time : and if we did but know the virtue of silence and 
slowness to speak, commended by St. James, our controversies 
of themselves would close up and grow together: but most 
especially, if we would leave the over-weening and turbulent 
humours of these times, and revive the blessed proceeding of 
the Apostles and fathers of the primitive church, which was^ in 
the like and greater cases, not to enter into assertions and posi- 
tions, but to deliver counseh and advices, we should neeu no 
other remedy at all : '^si eadem consulis, (rater, quse affirmas, 
consulenti debetur reverentia, cum non debeatur fides affir- 
manti-;'* brother, if that which you set down as an assertion, you 
would deliver by way of advice, there were reverence due to 
your counsel, whereas 'faith is not due to your affirmation. 
St. Paul was content to speak thus, '* Sgo, non Dominus," I, 
and not tiie Lord : *' Et, secundum consilium meum ;'\aocord- 
ing to my counsel. But now men do too lightly say, " Non 
ego, sed Dominus;" Not I, but the Lord : yea, and bind it with 
a heavy denunciation of his judgments, to terrify the simple, 
which have not sufficiently understood out of Solomon, that 
*^ilie causeless curse shall not come." 

'A wiah la then expressed that " \be» ^w» «i ^tAl 
"^ ircease made of this immodest wiA AeSonn^A. tkmv- 



oer of writing lately enterlMned, whereby matler ol' I'e- 
lie:ioii is Liatiilled in tiie style of the slsg'e" — in eriilont 
illusion to the Martin Mar-Prelate controversy, «hieh 
bc^an in 1389, a circumstance which may help to suttlo 
the date of the discoarse. 

To leave oil leverent aud raligiaiu campusian (owarda 
eiils, or inilignatiDii lowBrds Tnulta, and la tuni religinil 
iiiUt a comi'd; or satire; to touch and rip up wDcmiU »ith a 
kugbiiig caUDlcnonce, to iiitenoii Scrlphira aiiil (eunrilll; 
BOmelini«i in one leulraoe, i« a (liing I'sr from tli« deviiut 
nvsnuce o( a Cbcittian, aod Bcaut b«ireining tha Lannt r«gatd 
of ■ suber man : " Non e«t major coofliiio, qitam nrii et 
joci ;" tliete 1) no greater cotifuiion than the mnroiindiiig of 
j«C aud eainot. 1'hc majesly of raligion, and the cantcin|il 
and Hetonaiij of tbiug* ndicaloni, are tliingi aa diilant ni 
thing* may be. Two prindual cuissi iiara I ever known of 
athclim ! canoiu contiDwruea and pmfone «CDRii>s ; now Ihal 
ihesc two are joiiMd iu one, do doubt that sect will make iiu 
siDsil progroiioD. 

Bacon objects, however, to the rain policy of attempt- 
ing to suppress the Puritan or and-hicrtLTchicol pamphleta. 

A.id iiTdefd we see it ever f«lleth out, tlmt the fotbidiien 
writing a alvaya thooght lo be certain iparki of truth that 
fly up into the facei of Ihoie Ibat seek to choke it, and Iread 
it out ; whereas a book authorized is thought lo be but 
"temporii voces," the language or Iba time. Bui in plain 
truth I do Gnd, to mine understand lug Ihese pamphleta ns 
meet lo be anppreiKd ai the olLer. Firat, becauae as tlie 
furmer aort deface the govemmeDl of Ibe Cliurch in the pereaui 
of Ihe biil^opi and prelate!, to the other doth Uad into contempt 
theeierciwa of religion in Ihe persona of sundry preachers; au 
at it diagiacclb an higher mailer, thougli in the meaner 

And he eonclodea this part of his subject as follows :~ 
As it vera lo be wiibed that these writings had tieen al>OT- 
tive, and never seen the sun ; so the next it, since Ibey be 
toma abroad, tliat they be cenaured, by all that have undei- 
■tauding and conscience, as the iolemperale exUnagaacie^ of 
•ome light prrmat. Yea ferfier, ffist men bawaiB, exce\it. 
Uier mean la adveolare to deprive theoMelves at fcW iE\va« of 
^ligitv, aodupart tbeiiown ieartf, and make ttem a» &* 
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highway, how they may be conversant in them, and much 
more how they delight in that vein; but rather to turn their 
laughing into blushing, and to be ashamed, as of a short mad- 
ness, that they have in matters of religion taken their di8p(Mrt 
and solace. But this, perchance^ is of these faults which 
will be soonest acknowledged ; though I perceive, nevertlieles8|y 
that there want not some who seek to blanch and excuse it. 

He then proceeds : — 

But to descend to a sincere view and consideration of the 
accidents and circumstances of these controversies, wherein 
either part deservetli blame or imputation, I find goierally, m 
causes of Church matters^ that men do offend in some or all of 
these five points. 

The first is, the giving occasion unto the controversies : and 
also the inconsiderate and. ungrounded taking of occasion. 

The next is, the extending and multiplying the controver- 
sies to a more general opposition or contradiction than ap- 
peareth at the first propounding of them, when men's judg- 
ments are least partial. 

The third is, the |)assionate and unbrotherly practices and 
proceedings of both parts towards the persons each of otho-s, 
Ipr their discredit and suppression. 

The fourth is, the courses holden and entertained on either 
side, for the drawing of their partisans to a more straight union 
within themselves, which ever importetli a farther distraction 
of the entire body. 

The last is, the undue and inconvenient propounding, pub- 
lishing and debating of the controversies. In which point the 
most palpable error hath been already spoken of, as that, which 
through the strangeness and freshness of the abuse first ofiereth 
itself to the conceits of all men. 

Now concerning the occasion of the controversies, it cannot 

be denied, but that the imperfections in the conversation and 

government of those which have chief place in the Cliurch, have 

ever been principal causes and motives of schisms and divisions. 

For whilst the bishops and governors of the Church continue 

full of knowledge and good works ; whilst they feed the flock 

indeed; whilst they deal with the secular states in all liberty 

and resolution, according to the majesty of their calling, and 

the precious care of souls imposed upon them, so long the 

Church i« ** situated'* as it were **upon a hill;** no man 

maketb qamtion of it, or seeketh to depart ftom it; but when 

^ete rirtuet hi the iSithert and leaden ol tihftOna<d[iVA.N«VMkt. 

^eir light, am! dmt they wax worldly,\ovw» of vWtMeXsw^^w^^ 
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4 iMOy tbtf HMD begin to grope for the Chnxeli 
laik ; iSBmf ne in doubt whether tnejr be the auccei* 
» Apoitlei^ or of the Pfaariteei ; yea, howeoerer they 
iBiP chair, yet they can iierer apedc, ^ tanquam aueto- 
ibentea^" aa havii^ authority, becaoae they have loit 
tation in the oonacienoei of men, by declining their 
I the way which they trace out to others ; ao aa men 
continually have aoondii^ in their can thia Mme 
sire^** Go not out ; ao read^ are'they to d^Murt from 
h npon every voice. And tberelore it it truly noted 
It wrrteth as a natural man, that the humility of the 
fat a great time^ maintain and bear out the ineligian 
and prelates. 

I IS the double policy of die spirtual enemy, either 
rfeit holiness of lite to establish and authorise errors; 
nption of manners to discredit and draw in question 
I things lawful. This ciaicefneth my lords the 
nto whom I am witness to myself, that I stand afr" 
I ought. . No contradicti<m hath supplanted in me 
Dce that I owe to their calling ; neither hath any de- 
ar calumny imbased mine bjanion of their persons, 
me of them, whose names axe most pierced with tiiese 
is^ to be men of great virtues; although the disposi- 
s times, and the want of correspondence manj ways, 
to frustrate the best endeavours in the edifying of me 
And for the rest, generally, I can condemn none, 
iidge of tliem that belong to so high a Master ; neither 
wo witnesses." And I know it is truly said of Fame, 

** Pariter facta, atque infecta canebat."* 

icond occasion of controversies, is the nature and 
f some men. The Church never wanteth a kind of 
hich love the salutation of Kabbi, master; not in 
or compliment, but in an inward authority which 
over men's minds, in drawing them to depend upon 
lions, and to seek knowledge at their lips. These 
the true successors of Diotrephes, the lover of pre- 
, and not lord bishops. Such spirits do light npon 
«rt of natures, which do adhere to these men ; ** quo- 
a in obsequio ;"f stiff followers and such as zeal mar- 



ings done relates, not done she feigns *, atv^ mm^^ 
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vellously for those whom they hare chosen for their masters. 
This latter sort, for the most part, are men of young years, and 
superficial understanding, carried away with partial respects of 
persons, or with] the enticing appearance of godly names and 
pretences : " Fauci res ipsas sequuntur, pliues nomina renun, 
plurimi nomina magistrorum f^ few follow the things them- 
selves, more the names of the things, and most the names of 
their masters. 

The third occasion of controversies I observe to be, an 
eiLtreme and unlimited detestation of some former heresy or 
corruption of the Church already acknowledged and convicted. 
This was the cause that produced the heresy of Arius, grounded 
especially upon detestation of Gentilism, lest the ChristiaB 
should seem, by the assertion of the equal divinity of our Saviour 
Christ, to approach unto the acknowledgment of more gods 
than one. The detestation of the heresy of Arius produced 
that of Sabellius ; who holding for execrable the dissimilitade 
which Arius pret^ded in the Trinity, fled so far from him, as 
he fell upon that other extremity, to deny the distinction of 
persons ; and to say, they were but only names of seveml offices 
and dispensations. Yea, most of the heresies and schisms of 
the Church have sprung up of this root ; while*men have made 
it as it were their scale, by which to measure the bounds of the 
most perfect religion ; taking it by the farthest distance fttmi 
the error last condemned. These be *'posthumi heresinm 
filii ;*' heresies that arise out of the ashes of other heresies that 
are extinct and amortised. / 

This manner of apprehension doth in some degree poness 
many in our times. They think it the true touchstone to try 
what is good and evil, by measuring what is more or less oppo- 
site to the institutions of the church of Rome, be it ceremcmy, 
be it policy, or government; yea, be it other institutions of 
greater weight, that is ever most perfect which is removed most 
degrees from that church ; and that is ever polluted and blem- 
ished, which narticipateth in any appearance with it. This 
is a subtle and dangerous conceit for men to entertain ; apt to 
delude themselves, more aut to delude the people, and most 
apt of all to calumniate their adversaries. This surely, but 
that a notorious condemnation of that position was before onr 
eyes, had long since brought us to the re-baptisation of children 
baptised according to the pretended catholic religion : for I 
see that which is a matter of much like reason, which is the re- 
ordaining ofpriettM, b a matter already TesoVaiUtV^m^ivtaiued. 
-f^ ia very meet (but men beware bow ^y Vw iau%wVVjl ^^ 
oplaion; and that they know',tbatitUacai«Wi«w*A<w^^^^^^ 






Tke fouTtli ftod hst occasion of controverues lio de- 
dares to be the partial ailecation and imilutioil of tbrelgn 
diuruhes ; luid then be proceeds to trace the growtli and 
progress of the oontroreray ai^tiwlly disturbing the 



(1 tlut, on tlial Turl whioli calli fur 
refonnatioaf vaa Hat prapotioiied nnne iliBJikc of certain <:ete- 
EniHiia BUf^uied to bs Eupeiatltioue ; lonie coiDplaiiil of dumb 
minivters wita pov«s rich bcr^eficei; and Btrnie inv?4;tLvei 
Bgaioil tlie idle and monulicsl couluiuouce wrlhia lbs univcr- 
pitiefl, by tbuH wbo had livings to be resident \ipoii ; anii sii^ 
like abattt. Thence t\ifj wenton to condemn Uie ^v«tntnmt 
of bi«bofe aa «n hiflrarchif r^rnaining lo as of the aomiptiDns 
of tlie Itaman churcli, and to except to lundry initilutions iii 
the Ciiarcb, oa not luffieieiitly ileliTereil from the pollutioni of 
foimer ticnei. And lartlf, tiiey are adianced to define of un 
on;j- M,.[ ,ierpetiittl form of policy in llie Cbnich i i.hicii wiih- 
cut louaiiieratiriri of pOHiliilitv, and fore»i|;ht of |#iil. niid 
perliiibatiiMi of llie Churcli mid State, must lie erecieil and 
planted by tbe mogiatiale. Here they stay. Othen, Dot able 
to k«qi ftntiug on w Meep gronnd, defend fartberi that the 
•ame mnt be entend into anil aceqited of the people, at their 
pvil, vithout tba attending of the eitabliihmeiit of authority. 
And ai in the mean time they refute to conmunicate with in, 
nputing ui to bare no Church. This baa been the progrenion 
of tbatiide: I mean of the generality. For I know, aome 
pengiu, being of the nature, not only to lore eitmuitira, but 
■lag to fall lo Ihem nitbool degreei, were at the bigbest Btrain 
•ttbaBrM. 

But the d^ndeta of die Chnrcb, he shows, had not 
kept OM tenor Dettber. Berides they had taken far too 
liigh k gKNmd in regud to the matterB hi dispute. 

II u nry ban! to aMnn that Ibe diKipUm '«V\c>i \Vi«ri 
■■/'■wMMirdDco/'tlMeMntidpartaof Ate TrttAwp ol *i<Ai 
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and not to affirm withal that the people themselves, upon peril 
of salvation^ without staying for the magistrate, are to gather 
themselves into it. I demand, if a civil state should receive 
the preaching of the word and baptism, and interdict and ex- 
clude the sacrament of the Lord's supper, were not men bound, 
upon danger of their souls, to draw themselves to congregations 
wherein they might celebrate this mystery, and not to content 
themselves with tliat part of God's worship which the magis- 
trate had authorised ? This I speak, not to draw them into 
the mislike of others, but into a more deep consideration of 
themselves : '* Fortasse non redeunt, quia suum progressom non 
iutelligunt." 

Again, to my lords the bishops I say that it is bard for 
them to avoid blame, in the opinion of an indifferent person, in- 
standing so precisely upon altering nothing. ** Leges, novis 
legibus non recreatse, acescunt ;'* laws, not refreshed with new 
laws, wax sour. '* Qui mala non permutat, in bonis non per- 
severatf' without change of ill a man cannot continue the 
good. To take away many abuses supplanteih not good orders, 
but establisheth them. '* Morosa moris retentio res turi)ulenta 
est, seque ac novitas ;*' a contentious retaining of custom is a 
turbulent .'thing, as well as innovation. A good husband is 
ever pruning in his vineyard or his field ; not unseasonably 
indeed, not unskilfully, but lightly; he fiudeth ever somewhat 
to do. We have heard of no offers of the bishops of bills in 
parliament ; which, no doubt, proceeding from tbem to whom 
it properly belongetb, would liave everywhere received ac- 
ceptation. ..... 

I pray God to inspire the bishops with a fervent love and 
care of the people, and that tliey may not so much urge tilings 
in controversy as things out of controversy, which all men 
confess to be gracious and good : and thus much for the second 
point. 

The next point which he takes up is the unbrotherly 
proceedings of both parties. This charge, he observes, 
chiefly touches that side having most power to do injury. 

The wrongs of them which are possessed of the government 

of the Church towards the other may hardly be dissembled or 

excused : they have charged them as though they denied tri- 

/jute to Caesar, and withdrew from the civil magistrate die 

obedience which they Jjave ever perfuTined «nCl \%»\^\. They 

*«iye sorted and coupled them with the " f&mWy ol\w«r xi\»oife 
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found in the Adwmcement is either contradicted or even 
by implication retracted or abandoned in the J}e Aug^ 
mentis; the few omissions are of passages, which, on 
whatever account their retention may have been thought 
objectionable, make no part of the exposition of the 
author's philosophical views, and seem to have been dis- 
carded only on the principle indicated in his letter, 
already quoted, to the King, in which he says that he had 
been his own index expurgaiorius, in order that the work 
might be read in all places.* The substance, too, of the 
Advancement, there is reason to believe, had been for the 
greater part excogitated, and to some extent even reduced 
to the snape in which we actually have it, a considerable 
time before it was published. In a letter sent to his 
friend Matthew with the printed volume. Bacon, as we 
have seen, speaks of the First Book as having been seen 
by Matthew in a completed state, it may have been years 
before. But, however this may be, there is at any rate 
a perfect or nearly perfect consistency throughout the 
wnole course of Bacon's writings, in so far as they relate 
to what is commonly understood by his system of philo- 
sophy, whether they may have come from his pen in the 
earlier portion, in the middle, or towards the close of his 
life. His views are of course more fully developed in 
those of them that are of later date ; but even in the 
earliest, if we do not find the seeds of all his subsequent 
speculations, we can detect nothing which entitles us to 
infcr that his opinions had ever undergone any change. 
There is every reason to believe that his chaplain Rawley 
only states the fact when he tells us that it was while he 
was still at the University, and as yet only in his sixteenth 
year, that he fell into that dislike of the philosophy of 
Aristotle, in which he continued to his dying day.f It 
may be reasonably supposed, however, to have been not 
till a somewhat later date that he arrived at those other 
views which are regarded as constituting his own philo- 
sophy. He has himsielf, indeed, noted when it was that 
these new views iirst assumed any thing of distinctness. 

* See ante, page 39. t See \'o\. \. V» ^^ • 

vox,. 21. Y^ 
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and to be separate from others." And be objects to their 
systematic depreciation of men as pious and preachers as 
scriptural as taemselvos. 

Now for their own manner of preaching, what is it f Sarely 
they exhort well and work compunction of mind, and bring 
men well to the question, *' Viri fratres, quid faciemus ?"* But 
that is not enough, except they resolve the question. They 
liandle matters of controversy weakly, and "obiter,'*f and 
as before a people that will accept of anything. In doctrine 
of manners there is little but generality and repetition. The 
word, the bread of life, they toss up and down, thej break it 
not: they draw not their directions down *'ad casus con* 
scientise,^' that a man may be warranted in his particular 
actions whether they be lawful or not; neither indeed are 
many of them able to do it, what through want of grounded 
knowledge, what through want of study and time. It is a 
compendious and easy thing to call for the observation of the 
Sabbath-day, or to speak against unlawful gain; but what 
actions and works may be done upon the Sabbath, and what 
not ; aTid what courses of gun are lawful, and in what cases : 
to set this down, and to clear the whole matter with good dis- 
tinctions and decisions, is a matter of great knowledge and 
labour, and asketh much meditation and conversing in the 
Scriptures, and other helps which God has provided and pre- 
served for instruction. 

Again, they carry not an eoual hand in teaching the 
people their lawAil liberty, as well as their restraints and pro- 
hibitions ; but they think a man cannot go too far in that that 
hath a show of a commandment. 

They forget that there are sins on the right hand as well 

as on the left; and that the word is doub]e-e<Iged, and cuttetb 

on both sides, as well the ])rofane transgressions as the super* 

stitious observances. Who doubteth but that it is as unlawful 

to shut where God hath opened, as to open where God hath 

shut ; to bind where God hath loosed, as to loose where God 

hath bound t Amongst men it is comnaonly as ill taken io 

turn back favours as to disobey commandments. In this 

kind of zeal, for example, they have pronounced generally, and 

without difference, all untruths unlawful ; notwithstanding that 

the mid wives are directly reported io have been ^blessed for 

^iei'r excuse; and Rahab is said by faith to have concealed 



^en and brethren, what shall we dol ^ B^ \\it via.'^, 
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An% and Sqlomo u' i tdeetMl judgment proceeded upon a 
ml&aa % and «ar Savkrar, the moie to tooch the bearte of 
,wo lUeoip&ee with an holj daHianrjfy made ai if he woald 

I pawnd Kmrnani. 

knather point of great incooTenieoee and peril ii, to en* 

ft the people to bear oontrovcnieii and all kindf of doctrine. 

qr aaj no part of the couneel of God ia to be lunpreHedy 

r the peoiue defraoded; ao ae the dilBsience wnich the 

^Oide maketh between milk and etnmg meat it confounded ; 

d hit piecepi that the weak be not admitted unto quertioiia 

Ml controrenici taketh no place. 

Bat moat of all ia to be foapeetad, ai a teed of fkrther 
neomrenience, tlieir manner of handling the Scripturei ; for 
idiilit they seek ezpraii Scoptuie liir eferjthii^, and that th^ 
^af% in n manner, deprived memtelvetand the Church of a tpe- 
«i«l bdp md jKipporfy by embaiing the authority of the fiitben^ 
they retort to naked eiamplct, conceited inferencet and forced 
^Qtiona, toeh at do mine into all certainty of reli^on. 
. Another extremity it die exoeitive magniiyuig of that 
wlUch, thoQgfa it be a principal and mott holy iiittitution, yet 
hath itt limits, at all tiiingt elte haTO. We tee wheretoerer, 
in a manuer, they find in the Scripturet the word tpoken of, 
tbey ezpoaiid it of preaching; they hare made it, m a man- 
ner, of the esaeiice of the sacmment of the Lord*t supper, to 
have a tertnon precedent ; they have, in a sort, anuihilated the 
use of liturgies and forms of divine service, altliough die house 
of God be denominated of the principal, <* domus orationis,^' a 
house of prayer, and not a house of preaching. As for the 
life of the good monks and hermits in the primitive church, 
I know they will condemn a man as half a papist if lie should 
maintain them as other than profane because they heard no 
sermons. In the mean time, what preaching is, and who may 
be said to preach, they move no question ; but, as far as I see, 
every man tliat presumeth to speak in chair is .accounted a 
preacher. But I am assured that not a few that call hotly fur 
a preaching ministry deserve to be the first themselves that 
should be expelled. All which errors and misproceedings they 
do fortify and intrench by an addicted respect to their owi 
opinions, and an impatience to hear contradiction or argu 
ment ; yea, 1 know some of them that would think it a temp' 
ing of God to hear or read what may be said against them ; > 
if there could be a *<Quod bonum est teneie,^^* vl\^\Q^3^ 
*< Omnia probat«^*Y^fii^ before. . ♦ , . . 

* Hold to that which is good. \ Pro^e «\\ ^^^ 
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I know the work of exhortation doth chidly teat upon thcM 
men, and they have seal and hate of sin : but ag^ain, let them 
take heed that it be not true which one of their adversaries 
said, that they have but two small wanta^ knowledge and lore. 
And so I conclude this point 

Lastly, whatsoever be pretended* the people is no meet ar* 
bitiator, but rather the quiet, modest, private assemblies 
and confereaces of the learned. ^Qaiapud incapacem lo> 
quitur, uou discepta^ eed calamniatur/** The press and 
pulpit would be Ated and dischaif;ed of these oontentions; 
neither promotion on the one side, nor glory and beat on ikm 
other, ought to ooBtinne those challenges asd cartels at the 
cross and other places; but rather all preachei^ eraeeiaUy 
all such as be of good temper:, and have wisdom with con- 
science, ought to inculcate and beat upon a peaee^ sUence, and 
surceance. Neither let them fear Solon^s law, which com- 
pelled in factions every particular person to range himself ob 
the one side ; sor yet the fond calvimBy -of neutrality ; but let 
them know that is true which is said by « wise man» that neu- 
ters in contentions are either better or worse than either side. 

Its moderatioQ and impartiality of tone would scarcelyf 
it is to be feared, reoommend this paper to any party at 
the time when it was written ; and Bacon, upon further 
con^deration or upon advising with his friends, probably 
saw good reason for suppressmg it. Nor would it have 
been very acceptable to either side at a much later date 
even than that at which it was actually publislied, when 
the great struggle betwq§n the established church and the 
nonconformists was renewed with more earnestness than 
ever in liie next century. .Any chance that such an 
exhortation has of being listened to is only when men 
arc beginnmg to think en a contest ; and it has not much 
chance then. So long as the state of things is or seems 
to be tolerably tranquil, the dominant side rejects all 
such counsel as uncalled ibr and almost treacherous ; and 
when the storm has fairly 'begun it soon drowns or 
makes men deaf to all sounds but its own. At no time 
indeed is such advice as Bacon here gives calculated to 
produce immediately much of a popular impression ; It 

* He who speakB to an inconxpetent auditox, doca wot dis- 
course, but uttea oalunuiies. 
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Buy after a long while work itself inlo the general mirid; 
but at first it finds only an indiviilLTDt here and ihprt' dis- 
posed to receiye it, and they are those by whonj it is 
least needed. If was addressed withoot effect (o the 
inflamed and angry tcmjieM of the two parties on the eve 
of the cirit war; after about another half-eenturj i( ap- 
pears that !he eicelleot Archbishop Sancroft collatetl 
and corrected Ixith the Advertisement and the Cnnsider- 
»tioDs with great care, probably witli the view of repub- 
lishing' (hem ia aid of bis tavauriLe Bcheme of a coitiure- 
bensioD of the Dissenters. They w«e fir»t printed an 
we now have them from the copies ]e(t by him in 
Bladtburne's edition of Bacon's works, in 4 yola. folio, 
1730. 

The discourse entitled " Certain Considerations louch- 
ina: the better Pacification and Edification of the Church 
of England" is longer and atill more elaborate than the 
" Advertisement ;" but it consist! in part of a re petition 
of some things in that earliijr paper, and, from uoing 
more into a detailed examination of the then existing 
eircunatanocs of the Church, is not tliroughout o( eo 
much interest for all times and seasons. It is iuiitrrs;ed, 
as already mentioned, to King James, and commences 
thus:— 

The unify of your Cbotch, exeaileal Savertign, Is a thing 
no Im pcecioas thao the union of joar kingdom! ; being both 
works wherein ysur liappinen maycontnid with ynur woithi- 
atat. Having thuefore piewimeU, not without your Majeaty'i 
gracious occeplotinn, to lay loniewliat on the one, I am tbi 
more encouraged not tD be >ilent on the other : the tallier be- 
canM it ia an argument that 1 have travelled in before. But 
Solomon cbmmendelli a word spoken in season; and as oui 
Saviour, speaking of the discerning of seasons, sailh, " When 
you see a cloud riling in the w^t, you say it will be a shower :'' 
So your Majesty's rising to diia monarchy in the Weil yarta of 
the world, dnth promise a iweet and ftoilful shower of many 
blessings upcu Ibis Church and commonwealtb ; a sliower of that 
influenee as the very Snt dew* and drops thereof have already 
laid the storms and winds tbronghout Christendom', leiutTO^ 
the veiy bee of Europe to a mote peftceal)le ani arniaiAe cUiHi- 
laaacr. But lo the piirpoae. 
II a rajr irat, that tiiete sccleiiuticaV nt-ittn a« fti«\' 
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not properly appertaining to my profession ; wbtch I was not 
so inconsiderate but to object to myself ; but finding tbat it is 
many times seen tbat a man that staudetb off, and somewhat 
removed from a plot of ground, doth better survey it and dis- 
cover it than those which are upon it, I thought it not impos- 
slble but that I, as a looker-on, might cast mine eyes upon some 
things which the actors themselves, especially some being in- 
terested, some led and addicted, some declared and engaged, 
did not or would not see. And knowing, in my conscience, 
whereto God beareth witness, that the things which I shall 
speak, spring out of no vein of popularity, ostentation, desire of 
novelty, partiality to either side, disposition to intermeddle, or 
any the like leaven ; I may conceive hope, that what I want in 
depth of judgment may be countervailed in simplicity and sin- 
cerity of affection. But of all things this did most animate 
me ; that I found in these opinions of mine, which I have long 
held and etr.braced, as may appear by that which I have many 
years since written of them, according to the proportion never- 
theless of my weakness, a consent and conformity with that 
which your Majesty hath published of your own most Christian, 
most wise, and moderate sense, in these causes ; who-ein you 
have well expressed to the world, that there is infused in your 
sacred breast, from God, that high principle and position of 
government, — That you ever hold the whole more dear than 
any part. 

An eulogium upon James follows, in part the same 
with that afterwards inserted in the beginning of the 
Advancement of Learning; and then, before entering 
upon the special matters in dispute, two objections are 
taken up wnich directly confront and oppose themselves 
to reformation ; the first, tbat it is against good policy to 
innovate anything in church matters ; the other, that all 
reformation must be after one platform, or plan. Here 
is part of what is advanced toucning the first : — 

For the first of these, it is excellently said by the prophe^ 
^ State super vias antiqiias, et videte, quaenam sit via recta et 
vera,'ct ambulate ine^.*'* So as he doth not say, " State super 
vias antiquas et ambulate in eis.^'f For it is true, that with all 
mseand moderate {lersons, custom and usage obtaineth that re- 

• Stand fast in the old ways, and lee w\iat \i t\%Vv\.«o\w and 
S-ood, and walk in that. 
f Standfast in the old ways, and walk \u \\\em. 



^^ 



and ti> diicDVfr, auil fake a view ; l>u( U ii no wainut tu guiile 
wd cuDduct tliem;ajiiet gruuiid, I say, ilia of deliberal iuu, Lu[ 
sol of direcliou. But on ll>e olher tlile, slio knowEth mil that 
lime ia truly compated to a Btreatn tbat i:an'leib donn tteth 
uid'purewafen into that uiUaea orcmrapliunwhicli enriroui^lb 
lil bumaD actions. And Ibtrefure if man sball not hj lji> iu- 
doitrf , virtue, and policy, a> it were witb au oar, row agaitut 
the itream anil inclination of time ; all iustilation* and onli' 
nancea. Ire ihry never ao pure, will conupt and degenerate- 
only aik, wby the civil state should be purged and nitured by 
gooil and wbolesdine lawi, made eiery Ibitd or fuurlli jeat iu 
parliament onsemlded, devising remedia as fait ai time breed* 
Mb miicbief; aud conlroiiwiee the ecclesiastical stale ibould 
still cnnlinue npnii the dregi of time, ondreceive noslteratiun 
now for ibese Bve-and-rmly yean aud more? If any man slnill 
object, ibat if the like inlenniuiaii liad been nsed in civil causea 
also, the error had not been great: surely tiie wiidom of Ilie 
kiuijdum Jialh been ollierwiie in experience for Ibiee buudi-ed 
years' space at least. But if it be said to me, Ibat Ibere in a 
Jiffemice between civil causes and ecclesioitieal, they may as 
well lell me that clnircbes and chapels netil no reparatJotu, 
tbougli cBitles and houses do : wbereai commniiET, to apeat 

(fas Church of God are in all limes as great aa the outward and 
raaleria]. Sure I am that Ibe vety word and style of refoim- 
■lioti o»ed by our Saviour, " Ab iiiitiooon full aic,"° was ap- 
plieil to ehorcb matteta, and those of the highest nature, con- 
cerning tbe law moral 

1W« remaineth yet an objection, rather of suspicion Ibau 
of reacon ; and yet such aa 1 think maketh a great impression 
in the minds ot very wise and well affected persons, which 
it, tbat if way be given to mutation, though it be in taking 
away abuari, yet it may so acquaint men witb sweetness of 
change as it wilt undermine ibe stability eren of ibat which 
if sound and good. This surely hod been a good and true 
allegation in Ihe ancient contentiona and divisions between the 
people Biid the aenale of Rome; where thinga were carried 
at the appetites ot mullitudei, which can never keep within 
the compass of any moderation ; but, these tljings benig with 
ut to liave am orderly paasage, under a king who huU aito") A 



>t brtn eo from the beginntn;. 
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power and approved judgment, and knowetb as well the mea- 
sure of things as the nature of them ; it is scsely a needless fear. 
For they need not doubt but your Majesty, wifh the advice of 
your council, will discern what things are intemingled like 
the tares amongst the wheat, which have their roots so ea-' 
wtapped and entangled, as the one cannot be pull«d up withoi»t 
endangering the other; and what are mingled but as the 
chaff and the com, which need but a fan fo sift and sever tliem. 
So much therefore for the first pointy of no reformation to bt 
admitted at alL 

In regard to the second point, that there should he 
but one form of discipline in all churches, Bacon admits 
that it is a matter abmit which volumes have been com-^ 
piled, and that cannot therefore be folljr argued hi brief 
Bftace ; but, he adds, ''I, for my port, do confess, thrt 
in revd^ng the Scriptures I coald never fitid any soeb 
thiftg; but that Grod had left the like liberty to tber 
Church government as he had done to the civil goverW* 
ment ; to be varied according fo time, and p1ac«, andf 
accidents, which nevertheless his high and divinO prOw 
vidence doth order and dispose/' He then proceeos to 
the particular questions of controversy, or rather of 
reformation ; and considers, in succession, the Govern^ 
ment of Bishops-; the Liturgy, Ceremonies, and Sub^ 
scription'y the demand for a Preaching Ministry; the 
alleged abuse of Excommunication ; Non^Residents, and 
Pluralities ; the provision to be made for sufficient Main-* 
tenance of the Clergy. Upon all these subjects the in- 
clination of his opinion is, as in the former paper, for a 
middle course, as the most likely to prove generally satis- 
fy'mg and comprehensive, ana for a sacrifice of mere 
forms and other non-essentials to conscientious scruples. 
Yet he is far from approving of all the notions and de- 
mands of the opponents of the established system. It 
will be sufficient that we give what he says on a Preach- 
ing Ministry i-^ 

To speak of a learned ministry : it is true that the worthi- 
ness of f he pastors and ministers is of all other points of religion 
fhe most summary ; 1 do not say the gteatftat, but the most 
effectual towtLtds the rest : but herein, to m^ \m(V,et%VasMi:\B!^^ 
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The old and the new, the wrong and the right way of 
proceeding are thus stated in the 19th aphorism : 

There are and can be but two ways of investigating and dis- 
covering truth. The one from sente and particulars flies to the 
most geueral axioms, and from those principles and their never 
questioned truth judges of and derives intermediate axioms ; 
and this is the way in use. The other raises axioms from sense , 
and particulars, by ascending continuously and step by step, 
so that the mo^t general axioms are arrived at in the last stage ; 
which is the true way, but untried. 

When the intellect is left to itself it takes the first 
way, after the order observed in logic. A man of a 
sober, patient, and grave disposition may, even with his 
understanding left to itself (especially if it be not impeded 
by the received doctrines) sometimes try the other way ; 
but he will not advance far in it. The difference be- 
tween the two methods, it is then pointed out in the 
22nd aphorism, lies wholly in the way in which the mind 
ascends from the senses an^from particulars to general 
truths. They both begin wfth the former and end with 
the latter ; but in the one experiments and particulars are 
only cursorily glanced at, in the other they are considered 
carefully and after a certain plan ; the one sets out 
with the establishment or assumption of a number of 
abstract and useless general principles ; the other rises 
by degrees to those which are in reality the best known to 
nature. There is no small difference between the Idola, 
or false images, of the human mind, and the ideas of the 
divine mind ; that is, between certain vain opinions, and 
the true signatures and impressions made upon created 
things, as really discovered. The axioms in common use, 
it is remarked in the 25th aphorism, were all derived 
from a very scanty experience wholly gathered by the 
unassisted hand,* and from a small number of })articular 

* But we are not sure tliat this is what Bacon means by 
*' ex tenui et manipulari experieutia/* literally, from an expe- 
I lence scanty and held in ttie hand. Mr. Wood's translation 
is, "from a scanty handful, as it were, o? eTUpw\w\c^ '^"^ "^^^ 
Glassford's, " from a slender and man\pv\\ax ex\vex\«v\CA^^ 
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quarter of an hour or better, and in the whole some two hours ; 
and so the exercise being begun and concluded with prayer, and 
the president giving a text for the next meeting, the assembly 
was dissolved. And this was, as I take it, a fortiiighfs exer- 
cise : which, in my opinion, was the best way to firame and 
train up preachers to handle the word of God as it ought to be 
handled, that hath been practised. For we see orators have 
their declamations, lawyers have their moots, logicians their 
sophisms, and every practice of science hath an exercise of eru- 
dition and initiation before men come to the life ; only preach- 
ing, which is the worthiest, and wherein it is most danger to do 
amiss, wanteth an introduction, and is ventured and rushed upon 
at the first. But unto this exercise of the prophecy I would wi^ 
these two additions : the one, that after this exercise, which it in 
some sort public, there were immediately a private meeting of 
the same ministers,where they might brotherly admonish the one 
the other, and especially the elder sort the younger, of anything 
Ihat liad passed in the exercise, in matter or manner, unsound 
and uncomely : and in a word, might mutually use such advic^ 
instruction, comfort, or encouragement, as occasion might mi- 
nister ; for public reprehension were to be debarred. The other 
addition that I mean is, that the same exercise were used in the 
universities for young divines before they presumed to preach, 
as well as in the country, for ministers. For they have in some 
colleges an exercise called a common-place, which can in no 
degree be so profitable, being but the speech of one man at one 
time. And if it be feared that it may be occasion to whet 
men's speeches for controversies, it is easily remedied, by some 
strict prohibition, that matters of controversy tending any way 
to the violating or disquieting the peace of the Church, be not 
handled or entered into; which prohibition, in regard there if 
ever to be a grave person president or moderator, cannot be 
frustrated. The second consideration is, whether it were not 
convenient there should be a more exact probation and exa- 
mination of ministers ; namely, that the bishops do not ordain 
alone, but by advice ; and then that ancient ooly order of the 
Church might be revived ; by the which the bishop did ordain 
ministers but at four set times of the year; which were 
" Quatuor tempora ;'' which are now called Ember-weeks ; it 
being thought fit to accompany so high an action with general 
lasting and prayer, and sermons and all holy exercises ; and 
the names likewise of those Uiat were to be ordained, were pub- 
lisbed some days before their ordination ; to tVe end ex.c«^tlons 
'n/g'/jf be taken, if Just cause were. The tUiid con«\d«ra.\.\QiiiSa> 



It ;r Ihe ciue of the Cburcli of EnglBiid bp, lliat vt»E a com- 
tafioiitaJteuofall llie |Brod)isn tliurdiH, allow iu;^ <Ue uiijuii 
jucli 03 wpre IDD >inall and uljscoit, and again a cunipulii- 
D lo be lakea of the jwiiaiu who wi;re woitlii to be pattors i 
il upou Ihe sail! account If It fall out that there are many 
ne chiirchei than pajtuti, theii ornecfHity recourse must be 
d to cue of these cemeiiia; cither that pturalitin miut be 
jjwed, upeciaJly If you can hy peimntatiDii Dialie tlie beue- 
t* more compatible ; or that there be allowed gireachen to 
ve a Rinre general cbar^, to inpnly aiid serve hy turn 
rlihes unfuruiihrd : tot that some churcliet ahoulU be pro- 
iled of pnston able to t?adi, and olhert wholly deitltDle, 
finetli la me to be againil (lu eommuiiion of aaintt uiil 
hrisliaiis, aud against llie practice of the primitive Cburoh. 

There is sn unfinished Dialogue ol' BsMn's, entitled 
An Advertisement tmichingf en Holy War, written in 
e year 1622," wbieh is partly of a theolag-icsl rfia- 
■cter i but it may be said lo relate more dircptly to 
Tcign politics, and ne shall therefore reserve it till we 
ime lo his political writings, among which it has been 
■mmonly reckoned. 

His remaining theolo^cal compositions are only a few 
lort pieces. The first is his " Confession of Faith," 
■St piibliihed in a quarto pamphlet of twelve pages, in 
j41 ; then in the Jftaainm, 164S ; then liy Ba'Wiey, in 
le Resiiscitaiio, 1657, Of its authenticity, therefore, 
lere can be no doubt. It exbts also in various manu- 
Hipts in the Dritisb Museum ; one copy (Birch MS, 
263) Mr. Montagu conceives to be in Bacon's ovm 
md-wriling. In the Remains the ConfcEsion is stated 
< have been written by him about the lime when he was 
[ilicitor-General (a,i>, 1607-1612). Il is admitted to 
t a perfectly orthodox exposition of the leading doc- 
ines of the Christian loith, a« held by the Church of 
iDgland ; and it has all Bacon's usual luminousness and 
tee of eiprcssion. The following are perhaps its most 
)ticeable particulars : — He declares his belief, that, after 
II creation in the divine image, "Man made a total 
tfection from God, presuming to imagine that the com- 
andments and prohibitions oC God were not t\\« t>i\ea ot 
<od and evil, bat that goiyl and evil had tWw o^Ti ^tvci- 
Jeg and beginnings, aaii lusted after the VLno'wXtAsfc •; 
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those imagineci beginnings; to the' end to depend no 
more upon God's will revved, but upon himself and- hit 
own light as a God ; than the which there could not be 
a sin more opposite to the whole law of God." Upon 
die subject of the Incarnation his statement is, " that 
the Word did not only take flesh, or was joined to flesh, 
but was made flesh, though without confusion of sub- 
stance or nature ; so as the Eternal Son of God and the 
ever-blessed Son of Mary was one person ; so one,. as the 
blessed Virgin may be truly and catholicly called 
Deipara, the Mother of God ; so one, as there is no unity 
in universal nature, not that of thesoni and body of maa'^ 
so perfect" Another article is, " That the Church hath no 
power over the Scriptures to teach or command any 
thing contrary to the written wordj but is the ark where- 
in the tables of the first Testament were kept and pre* 
served ; that is to say, the Church hath only the custody 
and delivery over of the Scriptures committed unto the 
same ; together with the interpretation of them, but snch 
only as is conceived from themselves." This is a very 
distinct and fair statement of the right of interpretation 
as claimed by the Church of England, and of the differ- 
ence upon that point between the English Church and the 
Church of Rome, which latter asserts the right of inter- 
preting absolutely and without any restriction, from tra- 
dition or by mere authority as well as from lights fur^ 
nished by the Scriptures themselves. The following are 
the concluding articles : — 

That there is also an holy succpssibn in Uie prophets of the 
New Testament and Fathers of the Church, firom the time of the 
apostles and disciples \rhich saw our Saviour in the fleshy unto 
the consummation of the- work of the ministry; whicli persons 
are called from God hy gift, or inward anointing ; and Ihe 
vocation of God followed by an outward calling and ordination 
of the Church. 

I believe that the souls of such as die in the Lord are blessed, 

and rest from their labours, and enjoy the sight of God, yet so, 

as they are in expectation of a farther revelation of their glory 

in the last day. At which time all flesh of man shall arise and 

de changed, and shall appear and receive from Jesus Christ 

eternal Judgment ; and the glory of the UAnts aVv«3iV ^eti \» ^>A\«, 

and the kingdom shall be given up to GoOl 1i» iaAwx •. Itwa 
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\h ondmsAv wptr ia' tKatbniig and 

fctpbwfti .UMJiniingn whtn tbeiGMlMMl. wanonly, wxtbont 
jfciIj«imL"f*"J OBMUtm :. tfa»fncond>- ths timft ot.^vajatmf^ 
ijiiU*aintiiiairtH fimsrtlit cKfttioa to4fa« diHolutiOR ofi tfa« 
WKJff : and tftarffiirdj tfie tim* of'^ revelation of ^be somof 
M^ vllldk tbA if the Uttt^ aiid*iB'«v«rlaiting without change. 



iii# «*11»€UuMBt0n of a Btilefuur ebrivdan, in 
^ ■ ■i BM i MMb wu i ri ig > CdatwdtetioBw'*^ 1% n saidlto 
hwil»a»fc»t mhiybjhbj iHrtf in 1645 ; it^ir&iduded 
li^llMr erilbttkw «f AImmw pttblUed' in 164S; a 
1i OTM* fp aMttlt t» taive' been^ fbraid' among^e 
tflb AMMUriilip* Smubq^;' but it*doQs not appear 
~ "h; it i» no^Aere* notieed M&er b^ 




or 'SMiMm ; and no nuuraaoript of it ia knowir 
• Iii> tlMn wbMUttftJUKMhitMRitHQnticily'Jiaa^ beoit 



doidHed. We do not see mj tldng either in the style or in 
te^wdlritand intbattoa^of tbe" paper whi^ sMould make 
iftiftflki^jt tcy Bai^ hour written hy Bacon** He has 

' * Ba<f iFany leader 'woaM see ail <he«fitleiica stated at fliil 
or more* than full length j he may resort to Mr. Montagu's Pre- 
fhee to the Seventh Vol ume of his edition of Bacon's Works, 
flrom p. xxvi; to p. xl. inclusive. This is altogether one of 
the most remarkable of Mr. Montagu's Prefaces, perhaps the 
most remailtable of them all. To the usual inundation and 
tamuhr of digrwsive matter, all but siiramping the material or 
p e rti ne n t ikcts, is in this instance added the peculiarity of a 
sadden termination of the disquisition^ ivithout explanation or 
vpoVogj, after only the first third part of the proposed ground 
am been goneover: we have the Theological Tracts, designated 
Section First, or at^ least fbur of the eight, described and dis^ 
eossed with the most diffuse minuteness of detail, the last four 
merely noticed all in half a page and then the Miscellaneous 
pieces, said theJudiciaV Charges and Tracts, forming the Second 
and,Third Divisions, quietly omitted, as-if some leaves were torn 
out of the volume. As a typographical curiosity, too, this Pre- 
face is probably without its match in modem litenitoe, ^««A^ 
the whole of- the seventeen volumes of this 8t&t\d2tx^ e^\V\Q>Tv ^'^ 
Ae Wiffrke of'Bacm appear, to have- been ptinlied itora xrKi^aS 
pivaA, but tbroaghout this Preface the compoaitot \va» ^^^^^s 
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elsewhere distinctly ayowed his opinion that reason 
faith are not only diiierent, but in a certain sense opf 
the one to the other. A remarkable passage in th( 
ginning of the Ninth Book of the De Augmentts Sci 
arum, might almost seem to have been written for a 
troduction to these Paradoxes : — " Prcerogativa Deit 
hominem compiectitur ; Sfc, ;" that is, *'The prerog 
of God comprehends the whole man, and stretches 
our reason not less than'over'our will ; so that man mm 
nounce himself, and draw near to God, in ,his univ 
being. Wherefore, as we are bound to obey the d 
law, although our will struggle against it, in like ma 
we must believe the word of God even when it shock 
reason. For if we belicTe only such things as are ^ 
able to our reason, we assent to the matter, not U 
author ; which is no more than what we are wont 1 

even to a suspected witness By how mucl 

divine mystery is the more revolting and incredibl 

himself with no common skill and success to turn nearly • 
third or fourth sentence into a puzzle. Let the reader ft 
stance try what he can make of the following: — [This tri 
thus noticed by Archbishop Tenison in the '' Baconiana/' 
Confession of Faith," written by him in English, and tt 
into Latin by Doctor Rawley ; upon which there was 
correspondence between Dr. Maynwaring and Dr. Rawh 
the archbishop, in describing the letters to Lord Dacon, 
" The Second is, a letter from Dr. Maynwaring to Dr. Ra 
concerning his lordship's * Confession of Faith.'] — Or of 
beginning of one of the notes: — [Blackburn, in the foiirt 
lume of his edition of Bacon, a.d. 1730, p. 438, says, *^d 
bishop Sancroft has reflected some credit on them by a ca 
review, having in very many instances corrected and pre 
them for the press : among the other unquestioned writir 
his lordship, I annex some of the passages from Black 
where Archbishop Sancroft is mentioned.] The public 
of this standard eilition began, a little to tlie surprise o 
subscribers, with the Second volume and when the Firs 
lowed it appeared with cancels for no fewer than twenty-i 
pages in diflerent parts of its predecessor ; but after this str 
ilJusfration it seems to have been thought that the reader r 
as frelJbe left to make the necessary corteclioTv^rnVVx^wx^i 
j'n^ volumes for himself. 




.di.tiienoi«,lMOOiirdoire rendorto God in bdier* 
; ft, and to nadi dw nobler St the ^ctory of oar 

lb ■ And indeed, if we will troljr cooMder it, 

il a luglier oee of die nind to beUere thin to know, 
fveouknowinfliissttteaf exittenoe. Forinknowo 
,w« are acted upon bf tam^^ which b reftBdted firam 
' ' ~ otjecli; but in beliefingt l^^ smrit, wfaidi ittiie 
a wUite aeent It it otlierwiie in tne state of glory; 
ftr ten Auudi'dfall ceMe,'aad we iheU know even as we 
an known.*^- BmA with this exphmatioa, the Paiwdozes 
«e perfbetlj c^asM to i t with eveij ddng ebe thtt Bacon 
has written ; iImj oonfedn no impiety or infidelity, bat 
an in ftcC onlj a statement of tife manner in wfaocb the 
grijJeetamrfMTe pr e a m te dltadf to him when he brought 
Usnigenioas, rafiuingy antithetieal mind to bear npoo it. 
Thereare thbty-foor of tiiBBi in all ; bat the Mowing 
■qrinffioeibr a sample ^— . 

1. A dirittian is out Aat bdievw thtnofl bit reason cannot 
eempnbaod; IttfaoMflbff thinfi whidi ntitber he nor any man 
aUve ever saw : he lahoon ibr that which he luMweth he shall 
never obtain ; yet in tbeissoi^hisbelierappean not to be fSdse; 
his hope makes bim not asluunedj his labcrar is not in vain. - 

6. He praises God for his justice, and yet ftars him for his 
mercy. He is w ashamed as that he dares not open bis mouth 
before God ; and yet be comes with boldness to God, and asks 
him any thing be needs. He is so bumble as to acknowledge 
himself to deserve nothing but evil ; and yet believes tbat God 
means bim all good. He is one tbat fears always, yet is as bold 
as a lion. He is often sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; many 
times complaining, yet always giving of thanks. He is most 
lowly-minded, yet the greatest aspirer; most contented, yef 
ever craving. 

24. He is often tossed and shaken, yet is as Mount Sion 
he is a serpent and a dove ; a lamb and a lion ; a reed and 
cedar. He is sometimes ao troubled, tliat be thinks nothing 
be true in religion; yet if he did think so, he could not at } 
be troubled. He thinks sometimes that God hath no mercy 
bim, yet reMtlves to die in the pursuit of it. He believes, J 



* This is an ezteos jon of a panage near the end ot \\ie ^' 
SkMfi of the Adruoeetaent of Leaniing, 
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Abraham, against hope, and -tboqgh he cannot answer God's 
logic, yet, with the woman of Canaan,. he hopes to;provail with 
the rhetoric of importunity. 

33. His death makes not an end of him. His so'ul>which was 
put into his body, is not to be perfected ;without his body ; yet 
his soul is more happy when it is separated from his body, than 
when it was joined unto it: And his body, though torn 
in pieces, burnt to aabesrSrountl to powder, turned to rottenueH, 
shall be uo loser. 

34. His advocate, 4iU surety shall be his judge ; his mortal 
part shall become immortal.; and what waa«own in corruption 
and defilement shall be raised iu'incorruption aud^glovy ; and a 
finite creature shall possess an. infinite Joappiness. Glovy he.to 
God. 

Of Bacon's firm belief not only in tiie general truth of 
Christianity, bat in all its most mysterious doctrines as 
commonly received, no doubt can be entertained by any 
mind that has come without prejudiee to the penisal of 
his writings. He has indeed been charged in modern 
times by some controversialists- of the liltra-Roman party 
with employing so many professions of faith and piety 
merely to mask his real convictions from the vulgar eye, 
while he has at the same time, it is pretended, .in other 
passages either allowed the truth to escape him inadver- 
tently, or purposely taken care to make himself suffici- 
ently intelligiole to the more discerning reader. But this 
is the mere virulence and lunacy of part^ hatred. The 
whole strain of what Bacon has written, it may be safely 
affirmed, without the exception of a single sentence, 
testifies to his mind being made up in favour of the truth 
of Revelation. And that not from mere education, or 
use and wont, but from reflection and examination for 
himself. He was evidently a great reader of theological 
works; he displays a familiar acquaintance with the 
learning, both of ecclesiastical histoiy and of polemics, as 
well as -with the Scriptures ; and at the same time all his 
expositions and arguments have the unmistakcable air of 
having mingled with and laken their colour from his own 
mind. Besides, it is to misconceive Bacon's character 
both JnteUectiud And moral, to suppose -him to have been 
a person likely, in the .age in 'wViick\ii&\vM«i,\n ^n^t^s^ 



i crowd into (loiibt or infidelity, lie was aa 
.o have tried to misc a rebellion in ihe land on 
queatioH of practical polities. And his genius was 
naiical ami sanguine, not at all »ceplical ; what it 
[hted in was lite building' up and eiubelli«L)jin^ of 
:ina of opinion ; it would have been far more apt in 
' age to employ itself in in renting new supports for such 
ifstem as Christianity— so stimulating' to both the 
nd the imugination — than in searching with cold 



Among his theological works are inserted four Prayers, 
■ longest of which was first published in the Remains 
M8), and is there entitled " A Prayer luiuie and used 

the late Lord Chancellor." Sut another first printed 
Iho Second Part oF the Jiesuscitalio (1661), and there 
[jtled " A Prayer or Psalm made by my Lord Bacon, 
wncellor of England," is lar more interesting, both as 
composition and from the eircuntBtances in which it 
peari to hare been vrntten. Mr. Montagn has hinted 
Dspcion of its posrible ron-authentidty, founded on 
lonbt whether tne Second Part of ihe Hesvscitatio, 
hough published in the name and during the life of 
.wley, nevertheless may not contain some matter of 
deb Bacon was not the autlior and which may have 
m introduced by the bookseller without the sanction 

its professed editor. But fortunately there exists in 
9 British Museum (Ayscough MS. 4'J63), a copy of 
is Prayer in the handwriting of Rawley's Bmaniipnsis, 
ms nost probably the e(^y from which it was printed 

the lUfoieUatio. This Is more Kttisfactory than the 
lertion m No. 267 of the Tatter, understood to be by 
Iffiaon, that the Prayer, with the title we have given, 
tras found amongst his lordship's papers, written with 
I own hand;" the heading in Question is certainly not 
Htt Bacon himself would naturally have prefixed to it. 
le Prayer must have been composed, as will be per- 
ifed, after he had ceased lo be Chancellor, or at kaat 
et the Btofm behre which he fell had burst opotiV^vn. 
iff a cowposition of eminent beauty, coiatnwi^S ^^*^ 
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lion with pathos perhaps in as high a degree as any thing 
that was ever written : — 

Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father, from my youth 
up, my Creator, my Redeemer, my Connforter. Thou, O Lord, 
soundest and searchest the depths and secrets of all hearts: thou 
acknowledgest the upright of heart : thou judgest the hypo- 
crite : thou pouderest men*s thoughts and doings as in a ba* 
liuice : thou measurest their intentions as with a line : vanity 
and crooked ways cannot be hid from thee. 

Remember, O Lord, how thy servant hath walked before 
thee : remember what I have first sought, and what hath been 

Sriiicipal in my intentions. I have loved thy assemblies: I 
ave mourned for the divisions of thy Church: I have delighted, 
in the brightness of thy sanctuary. This vine which thy right 
hand hath planted in this nation, I have ever prayed unto the^ 
ttiat it might have the first and the latter raiu ; and that it might 
stretch her branches to the seas and to the floods. The state 
and bread of the poor and oppressed have been precious in mine 
eyes : I have hated all cruelty and hardness of heart: I bave^ 
though in a despised weed, procured the good of all men. If 
any have been my enemies, I thought not of them ; neither hath 
the sun almost set upon my displeasure ; but I have been as a 
dove, free from superfluity of maliciousness. Thy creatures 
have been my books, but thy Scriptures much more. I have 
sought thee in courts,* fields, and gardens ; but I have found 
thee in thy temples. 

Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousands my trans- 
gressions : but my sanctifications have remained with me, and 
my heart, through thy grace, hath been an unquenched coal 
upon tliine altar. O Lord, my strength, I have smce my yoofli 
met with thee in all my ways; by thy fatherly compassions, by 
thy comfortable chastisements, and by thy most visible provi- 
dence. As thy favours have increased upon me, bo have thy 
coiTections ; so as thou hast been always near me, O Lord ; and 
ever as my worldly blessings were exalted, so secret darts from 
thee have pierced me ; and when I have ascended before men,. 
I have descended in humiliation before thee. And now, when 
I thought most of peace and honour, thy hand is heavy upon 
me, and hath humbled me according to thy former loving- 



* T/je common copies, and also the MS., have " the courts ;' 
ftrh:ch, however, is evidently inadmissible. 
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MS; keepTng me ilill in lliy rarherlj' icliool, nol M a 
lid, but us a cliilil. JutE ace lliy judgmeiili ujion me fur 
, tiiia, wliicli are mote in number llmii Ihe lanili of iIip sen, 
t liave no prnporlion lu thy moraiej. For what ate Ihe rands 
theaea tolheKi, eartli, hcBvensf And all thoc an nothing 
thy mercies." Beilcld my innumcraUIe siui, 1 amfea 
^fute thee, 1bg,t I am (ld>tar (o lliee for Ibe gmciuui talent of 
.; gills olid graces, which I hare neither put into a napkin, 
n put il, as 1 ought, fo eichniijers, where il miglit have made 
ntproGt, but BiUsjinit it ill thing! fjiwhioh I wai least fit: BO 
may Irulj say, my soul hath been a stranger in ihe conise^of 
,y pilgrimage. Be merciful unfo me, O Lord, for my Sa- 
uori sake, and receive me into thy bosom, or guide me in 
ly ways. 

Tivo other Ehort Pjayers n ere first prinled in the Ba- 
iniana (1679). One u« there staled to hnve been called. 
y Bnton himself " The Student's Prayer j" it is a trans-, 
ition from one of the [lamgraphs of tlic Preface pub- 
shed vith the iVcnnmi Orgaiaim in 1620: — 

To God the Falher, God Ihe Word, God the Spirit, we pouc 
ittb tiuat liunible and hearty supplicatiout ; that be remem' 
ering the calamities of mttnVind, and the pilgrimage of this 
tir life, in which ne near out days few and evil, would please 
J oj.cij to UB new refreshments oiil of Ihefoui.lairuof his good- 
ess, fur alleviating of our miseries. This also we hamlily and 
imeslly beg. (bat human tilings may nut prejudice such as ore 
irine ; neitlier that from the unlocking i^ tlie gates of sense, 
lid tbe kindling of a greater natural light, anything of iiicredu- 
ty, or iiitellectualnlghl. may arise incur minds towards divine 
lyateiiee. Hut rather, tbut by our mind thoroughly cleansed 
nd purged from fancy and vanities, arid yet sulijecl and ppt- 

■ In Mr. Montagu's and all the common editions the reading 

I " For what are the sands of the sea, earth, heavens, and all 
nese are nothing to lliy mercies.' Fur this nonsense the copy 

II the Taller suhititutes " r.,r wliat are the sands of the sea! 
Urtb, heavens, and all these are nothing to thy mercies." The 
dS. in Ihe Museum has been injured, and is paitially oblite- 
atedi butlhereadJiii'fitvenin flie lent (we be\ie\ e tot ftw ^^A 
ime). ibviigh some of the wriliiig has become verj takAiTOa^ 
•n be delected. 
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fectly given up to the diTine oraelct, diore may be giren unto 
&itb tUe thiogfl thai are faith*!. Amen. 

The other is stated to kave been eatitled by Bacom 
<<The Writer's Prayer:*' it is translated from the con- 
eluding paragraph of the expositkm of the entire plan of 
the Instauratio Ma^na (Distribcrtio Operis^ which was 
also prefixed to the Neman Organum on its first pub- 
lication : — 

Thoa, O Father, who gavest the visible light as the ffrst- 
bom of thy creatures, and didst pour into man the intellectual 
light as the top and consummation of thy workmanship, be 
pleased to protect and govern this work, which coming from 
thy goodness, retumeth to tliy glory. Thou, after thou hadst 
reviewed the works which thy hands Had made, beheldest that 
erery thing was very good, and thou didst rest with complacency 
in them. But man, rdectrng on the works which he had made, 
saw that all was vanity and resatioft €^ siiirit, and could by no 
means acquiesce >i> fhem. Wherefore, if we labour in thy works 
with the sweat of our brows, thou wilt make us partakers of thy 
tision and thy sabbath. We liumbly beg that this mind may 
be stedfastly in us; and that thou, by our hands, and also by 
the hands of others, on whom thou shalt bestow the same suirif, 
wilt please to convey a largess of new alms to thy family of 
nankind. These things we commend to thy everlasting love, 
by our Jesus, thy Christ, God with us. Amen. 

Lastly, there Is '* The Translation of Certain Psalms 
into English Verse^** first published by Bacon himself 
in a 4to. pamphlet, m 1628, and reprinted in the Second 
Part of the MesuscUatio (1661). In a Dedication to his 
** Very good friend, Mr. George Herbert (the well- 
known sacred poet),*' Bacon describes these performances 
as the poor exercise of his sickness, meaning, according 
to Tenison, a sickness which he had had in this year 1625. 
The Psalms which he versifies are the First, the Twelfth, 
the Ninetieth, the Hundre<l and Fourth, the Hundred 
and Twenty-sixth, the Hundred and Thirty-seventh, 
Mnd the Hundred and Forty-ninth. The translation, 
orparapbrase, which he produces of the ¥\Tftt, ^W\ be a 
^fwcJent specimen ;— 



HVyha never gave to widifld reed • 
W A jielditig aud Btwnilve car; 
Who iiev« (ioueni' paili* liid tiead. 

Nor ut Liro dowu io soonier't ctiaJi j 
But makelh it hia whole ileliglit 
Ou low of God to meditate; 
Aii'l tliereio spsjidelb daj aud m^hx : 
Tliat mau u iu i Lapjiy jstate. 

Hi; sbaJl be Uke tbe fruitful tree 
Planted idong u running ipriDg, 

Wbicb, in dupipason, coottitntly 
A goodl; field of &uit dath U-Lag ; 



Surprised, wilb an evil hour. 



■With wicked met. it ii nol «>, 


Their lot ia of another Mn J: 


All as !he chaff, which to and fro 


Is (osj'd at mercy of the wind. 


Aiiii Kheii he shall in judgment plead. 


A casting sentence bide he miut ; 


So shall he not lift up bis head 


In the assembly of die just. 



For why t the Lord hath special eye 
To be ihe godly'* stay at call ! 

And hatli given over, righteously. 
The wicked man to take hi* fall. 



i it may ti 
n this old 1 



old Hebrew poetry not very pliable to 
amcis of Englbh metre, at least of the more 
>r artiUcial kind. Perhaps what the genius of 
chiefly wanted for such a task was more of natural 
eneES and spontaneous fervour ; and there Uacon 
■ deHcient. But the latter, with all his wonderful 
ce and promptitude of fancy, ani alaa Via V/Kv- 
' Couiuel. 
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ncss and grandeur of conception, was essentially a rheto- 
rician, not a poet. He wanted sensibility in all its forms. 
If he was a deep thinker, of depth of feeling he certainly 
had no capacity. There is no passion in anything he 
has written, anymore than there was ever anything high- 
spirited in his conduct. His verses might have had the 
coloured light of poetrv, but they would have had none 
of its fire. And, perhaps, in other respects also his 
nature, both moral and intellectual, wanted the unity and 
completeness, the harmonious combination of opposite 
endowments, necessary for ** the vision and the faculty 
divine ** which makes a great poet. 



( in ) 



SECTION V. 



hiiii«:ir in hU Latin Letter to Father Ful- 
ten lowHrds the close of his life, clussed logc- 
iral and his Historical works; and they come 
dcr tiie same dirisian. They are disliuguished 
; general character from bia other writingi : 
'hilosophical or Scientific works on the one 
his Letters, and other remains chiefl; rc- 
ic eveiiU of his OWD life or of his own time, 
r. Under these three heads nil hii wrilingji 
veniently enough arranged. His Moral and 
I worlis arc full of narrative or historical pas- 
distorical works of moral disquisition and re- 
istory, in truth, is only ethical and econotnical 
in a narrative form, the actual eiemplilication 
:i|Jes and precepts of moral wisdom, 
)rincipal and indeed only considerable histo- 
s his ' History of the Reign of King Ilcnry 
I,' fii'st published, in a folio volume, in 1622. 

STcnison, " was the first book which ho 
r his retirement from an active life." Wo 
y had occasion to quote his Letter to ihe 
e Qlst of April, 1621, announcing his intco- 

er Letter to the King, dated the Sth of Oc- 
ema to speak of it as already finished : " I 
he says, " have presumed to entreat your 
oot over the book, and correct it, or at least 
hat you would have amended ; but, since you 
to send for the hook, I wilV \iope tm \t"' ^^■ 
have seen from ijic Letter fJi Sw T\itit^w 
en perused by his majesty m maTOisuri^^ 
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before the 7th of January of the following year. The 
author presents printed copies of bis work to the king 
and Buckingham in Letters dated from Gorhambury the 
20th of March, 1622.* In a Letter to Meautys, dated 
the 21st, he expressly speaks of it as having been three 
months in the king's hands. When it appeared in print, 
it was introduced;by a short Dedication, without date, to 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles I.). The first 
translation of it appears to have been that into French, 
which was published in 8vo. at Paris in 1627. The 
Latin version was first published at London in 1638, in 
folio, in the collection of pieces, entitled ' Frandsci Biu 
coni, Baronis, &c., Moralium et Civil iiun Tomu8-*ab 
ipo honoratissimo auctore, praeterquam in sauda, Laf^ 
tinitate donatus ; Cura et fide Guilieuni Rawiey^ &c.' to 
which we have already had occa^on to refer. This 
title-page would seem to entitle us to conclude that the 
History of Henry the Seventh had been turned into 
Latiu by Bacon himself; since, from its extent, k eer* 
tainly cannot well come under the description of the few 
things in the volume excepted from the general state^ 
ment that he had been his own translator. BAwley also, 
in his Life of Bacon, expressly mentions the tranala- 
tion into Latin of this History as among <* the fruits and 
productions of his last five years." And in the Dedica- 
tion of the last edition of the Essays to the Duke of 
Buckingham, as we have fieen, Bacon himself speaks of 

* Mr. Montagu, in bis bibliographical Preface to the Hi«> 
tory ( Works, vol. iii.), throws the whole statement into con- 
fusion by making it appear as if the letter of October, 1621, 
had been writen subsequently to those of March, 162!2 (or 1-621, 
according to the then mode of reckoning). Throughout hif 
edition, as for as we have observed, Mr. Montagues attention 
is never by any chanoe once awakened to the circumstance that 
in Bacon's time the year did not end till the 24th of March ; 
and the quantity of perpleauty, contradiction, and uniutelligi- 
bJlity occasioned m every port of his labours by this single 
inadvertency U paat all describing. In the present instauoi^ 
the substance of the Letten ought to have pieveiAjbd vWu xdS^ 



hnrinf aowaboinnikled lut Histonrinto Latin. In 
tte Uni inttenoe. however, m woald appear from his 
Letter to Mr. Tolijr Matthew, qaoted in a jMreoedhig 
«etion, he had oontemphUed getting the Mistoiy at 
fell aa the Enays tranalated bj another hand, 
i One biograimr. of Bacon uter another has B))oken of 
ttia JSUiBtory m Henry the Seventh as a performance fai 
tAieh Bacon's alnli^ and eloooence almost deserted him, 
or at least m a work markedly and indispotably inferior 
lo.eveiTthing else of any oonsideraUe pretension that he 
has left OS. No race of writers so repeat and parrot one 
S DO tli er as the common tribe of biographeni — so take 
Itoth fitflB and opfailoiis npon tnist And, in the case 
especially of a Tolumhioas writer, it is from his biogra* 
phen and not from himself that the popular notion of 
min tt almost ezdunvely derired. The vulgar judgment. 
UMil Bacon's Henry the Seventh, we nunr with }^ect 
lifelgr affirm, can only have come oat of the work not 
llAviog been read by the senerality of thoae who have 
written about it No probaUe dulness or insauabUity in 
Ao critic could otherwise have either originated or taken 
op 80 false a notion. It is simply a &ct, which will not 
bear disputing, that this History of Bacon's is, in the first 
place, one of the most charactenstic of his works, and one 
which he has evidently executed most con amore and 
with his whole heart and soul in what he was about ; and, 
secondly, that it is one of the most animated, graphic, 
and altogether felicitous historical pieces in the language. 
The list of our historical works of eminent merit, in- 
deed, is so short that it would not be much to ask, what 
else have we of the same kind that is better or so good ; 
but we may observe that, when it first appeared, the best 
judges could find only one other work, (jamdcn*s Latin 
Annals of the Reign of Elizabeth, to compare with it ; 
and nobody who knows the two will now admit that re- 
spectable but not brilliant performance to be even an ex- 
ample of the same kind of writing. If Bacon's Henry 
the Seventh had any worthy precursor it was S\t Ttvom^a 
More's Richard the Third, ot which it is in fact t\ve lioxv- 
tittOBtion. But that is merely a fragment. Aud,^^\.et 
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or axioms. And as for the experieDce of which some had 
availed themselves — denominated chance when merely 
fallen in with, experiment when sought out — it had been 
nothing but a loose broom {sccpae dissohtttie)^ so to 
speak, and a mere groping such as men take to in the 
night, trying everything it perchance they may discover 
the right road; whereas it would be much better and 
wiser cither to wait for day, or to kindle a light and tlien 
to proceed on their way. The true order of ezperienoe 
iirst kindles a light, and then by that light shows the 
way, beginning with an orderly and well digested^ not a 
preposterous or erratic course of experimenting^ and 
thence educing axioms, and again from the established 
axioms new experiments, seeing that not even the divine 
word operated upon the mass of things without order. 

Another source of mischief had been the opinion, or 
inveterate, though empty and pernicious, imagination, 
that the dignity of the human mind is lowered by its 
being long and much engaged with experiments and par- 
ticular facts, which arc subjected to the senses and con- 
fined to matter. And then follow the 84th and 85th 
Aphorisms, which Mr. Glassford thus translates : — 

84. Again, men have been stayed and almost enchanted from 
a progress in knowledge by a reverence of antiquity, and the 
autliority of men who are of great account in philosophy, and 
in consequent consent with them. And of consent we have 
8iK)ken above. 

But for antiquity, the opinion which men cherish cunceniing 
it is alogcther negligent, and scarcely congruous even to the 
name. For the old age and grandevity of tlie world are to be 
truly counted as antiquity ; which are properly to be ascribed 
to our times, not to the younger age of the world, such as it was 
with the ancients. Since that age, in respect to us, indeed, is 
ancient * and greater, hut in res|)ect to the world itself was new 
and lesser. And, in reality, &s we look for a greater acquaint- 
ance with human affairs, and a more mature judgment,! from 
an old tlian from a young man, on account of his exjierience,;^ 



* Mr. Cilassford has " is, in repect to us, indeed, ancient.** 
f Mr. Glassford hiig " matureuesa o^ jud^goieuX?* 
/ Mr, G'Jassford has " of exper'icuce;* 



and tlie vaiiety aaA ahimiknce of the itiinea wbifh he liiu seen, 
and liearii, Mill cnnBi.lereil, just <o it n fli, aim, tliat miinh 
greater things be eipectBii from ourage(if it kiien its slrengih, 
and would eiidiuivour and apply) than from the old times ; as 
being a more advnnoBd age of the world, and enlargeii anJ ac- 
euioulale with numberlew eijierieiice and ohieriralions. 

Neither ii il to be accounted for nolliiiig, that through ditlant 
nftvigatiora and peregrinationa (which in niir times have be- 
come la frequent), very maiiy Ibin^ in nature have been laid 
opm and discovered, by which new light may be caat upon 
yih]loK)phy. Nay, it would be disgraceful to men, if Irdcti 'if 
the material globei (that i), of countria, and teat, and start) 
were do our .limeaimmeaturBljIy disclosed and illuitiateil, but* 
the bmiBdariei uf the intellectual ginlie were confined witbin 
the discu*eriea arid alrails of thft anaieiila.f 

Then, as tDucUtig Buthurities, it u the greateet puiillanimitr 
tu defer iulinTtety to aulhan, and yet from Time, the author of 
these, and so of all aulhoHTy, 1o witMioM hia due. Fur 
Truth ia rightly said to be the daughter of Time, nol of autho- 
rity. Tbusitiino wonder if these spells of antiquity, authority, 
and consent have so tied the faculties of men, that (like Ibcee 
nialetlciHte and bewitched) they may n.it hold convette willi 

SS. Nwi H it iobIt tiu admintiini of Mtiquity, and autho- 
rity, and agteemenl, irUcb baa ooBBlraioed the industry of men 
to reat ru what has been already discovered, but an admiration 
alio of the works themselves which have already been furnished 
in abundance lo mankind. For ifatiy shall bring under Ilia re- 
view the variety of things, and that moat beautiliil apparatni 
which by the mechanic arts baa been collected and introduced 
for man'a use and adornment, he will certainly incline coming 
overtnanadmiraEionr^ber of the wealth of humanity I than to a 
sense of its poverty ; nol at all adverting, that the earliest obser^ 
vations of man, and woikaof nature (which are like the loul and 
first motive to all that variety), are neither many, nor drawn 
frnm any depth ; all the real belonging j only to men'i perse- 
verance, and the subtile and ordered motion of the band or of 



• Mr. Gla«sfordhaa"yel." 

f Mr. Glasiford hai " of the old " (with what intended mean- 
ing we do not undentand). T^e Idtin {veteram) ii quite •il«>i. 
J Mr. Glasiford has " of haman wenMi." 
g Perliaere. — iii. GtoMfbidhaa » liMinj »*B(o«iir 
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men, and that the Staflords were in arms in Worcestersbire, 
and iiad made their approaches to the city of Worcester to as- 
sail it. The king, as a prince of great and profound judgment, 
was not much moved with it ; for that he tnought it was but a 
rag or remnant of Bosworth field, and had nothing in it of the 
main party of the House of York. But he was more doubtful 
of the raising of forces to resist the rebels, than of the resistance 
itself; for that he was in a core of people whose affections he 
suspected. But the action enduring no delay, he did speedily 
levy and send against the Lord Lovel to the number of three 
thousand men, ill armed but well assured, being taken some 
few out of his own train, and the rest out of the tenants and 
followers of such as were safe to be trusted, under the conduct 
of the Duke of Bedford. And as his manner was to send his 
pardons rather before the sword than after, he gave permission 
to the duke to proclaim pardon to all that would come in ; 
which the duke upon his approach to Lord Level's camp did per- 
form. ' And it fell out as the king expected; the heralds were 
the great ordnance. For the Lord Lovel, upon proclamation 
of pardon, mistrusting his men, fled into Lancashire and lurk- 
ing fur a time with Sir Thomas Broughton, after sailed over 
into Flanders to the Lady Margaret ; and his men, forsaken 
of their captain, did presently submit themselves to (he duke. 
The Stafibrds likewise, and their forces, hearing what had hap* 
pened to the Lord Lovel, in whose success their chief trust was, 
despaired and dispersed ; the two brothers takings sanctuary 
at Colnham, a village near Abingdon. Which place upon view 
of their privilege in the King*s Bench, being judged no sufficient 
sanctuary for traitors, Humphrey was executed at Tyhum ; and 
Thomas, as being led by his elder brother, was pardoned. So 
this rebellion proved but a blast, and the king having by this 
journey purged a little (he dregs and leaven of the northern 
people that were before in no good affection towards him^ re- 
turned to London. 

Then follows the story of the first Pretender, Lambert 

Simnell : — 

There followed this year, being the second of the king's 

reign, a strange accident of state, whereof the relations which 

fFe hare are so naked, as they leave it scarce credible ; not for 

the nature of it, for it hath fallen out often, but for the manner 

And circumstance of it, especially in t\\e Vje^vumtv^. TW«- 

fore we shall make our juogment upou l\ie tVva^ ^wwi^\«k. 



of the mine. Tliekitjg wn gr«n in hlsM'ale ; aiid contraiy (o 
Ilia own opinion uiil ileaerl btith, wae not willioiit mucti bulrei) 
thraughoul tiis realm. Tiie root or all wm tlie diicnuiifeuanC' 
log of the Mouieur Vncki which the general Iwily or the ruilm 
Mill aSected. Thia diilolienate thshearU oHIie anlijecO frnm 
bhn dait; more unit more, espwlally when Iliey law, that afitt 

Fiat marriBgr, and nffer a ion bom, the lirng did, ueveribcless, 
■at 10 much aa proceed to the coronalion of the queen, nut 
ifaachiallng her llie honour of a mBlrimniiial crown; fur the 
tfanmation of her woi not till atmat two yean after, wlieu 
danger had taught him what to do. But much more when it 
va« spread abroad, whether b; error or )Iie cunning of mnlcoti- 
tonti, tluit the king hod a purpose to put to death Edward 
Planlai^net cloaely hi the Tower : whoae caM waa ao nearly 
paralleled vith that of Edward the Fourtli'a children, in le- 
fpect of the blood, like age, and the Tery place of the Towpr, 
•i it did refreih and reflect upon the king a. moat oilioua resem- 
blance, ai if he would be aiiotlier King Richard. And alt 
Ibi* time it wai still whiipered everywhere, that at least one of 
the children of Edward the Fonrfh wai living: which bruit 
was cunningly fomented by luch a> deaired innovation. Nei- 
ther wai (he kings nature unci customs greatly fit to disperse 
these mists, but coiiirnriwiie, lie hod a fashion raiiier to create 
doobtt than assurance. Thua was fuel prepared for the spark ; 
tlie apark, that afterwords kindled inch a fire and combualion, 
was at the first contemptible. 

There waaa subtle priest called Richard Simon, that lived 
in Oxford, and had to hia pnpil a bakei'a aon, named Lambert 
Simnell, of the age of some fifteen yeara, a comely youth, and 
Wl farouieJ, not without aome extraordinary dignity and 
grace afaaped. It came into tliis prieit'a fancy, bearing what 
men talked, and in hope lo ralae himself to aome great bialioii- 
lic, to cause tbia lad to counterfeit and perionaie the secimd 
(On of Edward the Fourth, auppoied to be mur<lered ; and 
afterwarda, for he had changed hit intention in the manage, the 
Lord Kilward Plaiitagenel, then prisoner in the Tower, nii'l 
accordingly to frame him and instruct him in the part he waa 
to ptay. Tliis is that which, as' waa touched before, seemeth 
scarcely credible ; not that n false person aliould be assumeil 
to gain akingdom, for it bath been seen in ancient and late 
timet; nor that itihouM come into the mind ot «\ic\i i\\ a\iyJA. 
/bl/or to eiilerprlae to grtat a matter-, for WgVv wmceAaiii 
tametima coma tnaming into the iaftginaA-ion* ot \«* 
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persons, especially when they are drunk with news and 
talk of the people. But here is that which hath no appearance : 
that this priest being utterly unacquainted with the true per> ' 
son, according to whose pattern he should shape his coiint»- 
feit, sliould diiuk it possible for him to instruct his player 
eitlier in gesture or fe^ions, or in recounting past nutters oi 
bis life and education ; or in fit answers to questions, or tht 
like, any ways to come near the resemblance of him whom he 
was to represent. For this lad was not to personate one that 
had been long before taken out of his cradle, or conveyed away 
in his infancy, known to few ; but a youth, that till the age al- 
most of ten years had been brought up in a court where infinitt 
eyes had been upon him. For King Edward, touched with 
remorse of his brother the Duke <^ Clarence's death, would not 
indeed restore his son, of whom we speak, to be Duke of Cla* 
rence, but yet created him Earl of Warwick, reyiving his ho- 
nour on the mother's side ; and used him honourably during 
his time, though Richard the Third afterwards confined him* 
So that it caimot be, but that some great person that knew pw- 
ticularly and familiarly Edward Plantagenet, had a hand in 
the business, from whom the priest might take his aim. That 
which is most probable, out of the precedent and subsequent 
acts is, that it was the queen-dowager from whom this action 
had the principal source and motion. For certain it is she 
was a busy negotiating woman, and in her withdrawing cham- 
ber had the fortunate conspiracy for the king against King Rich* 
ard the Third been hatched ; which the king knew, and remen»> 
bered perhaps but too well ; and was at this time extremely dis- 
content with the king, thinking her daughter, as the king handled 
the matter, not advanced but depressed : and none could hold 
the book so well io prompt and instruct this stage-play as she 
could. Nevertheless it was not her meaning, nor no more was 
it the meaning of any of tlie better and sager sort that favoured 
this enterprise, and knew the secret, that this disguised idol 
should possess the crown ; but at his peril to make way to 
the overthrow of tlie king ; and that done they had their seve- 
ral iiopes and ways. That which doth chiefly fortify this con- 
jecture is, that as soon as the matter brake forth in any strength, 
it was one of the king's first acts to cloister the queen-dowager 
in the nunnery of Bermondsey, and to take away all her lands 
and estate; And this by a close council, without any legal pro- 
ceedlng, upon far-fetched pretences, that she had. delivered her 
^tro daughters out of sanctuary to King Kic\iaj^ couVxvi^ \^ 
"^romue. Which proceeding being even tJt t\Mifc ^im% \as»i tot 



IbK king upon [euo» ul piiliey. nird to avoid envy. Toulil not 
^bluh. It ialikewiKDOBIDBllargiinifnt limttlieic »'ue mme 
•Kiet in it, oud aoms iitpprmiiig of eiam iuatiolu, fci that the 
{BWtt Sitnoa liimKlf, aJ'ler be was token, vug Dever brougbt to 
tstculion; no, not bo much ai tii public trial, ai mniiv ciersy- 
meu were upon leas treaaoni, but wu only ihiit up eloae in a 
duDgcon. Adtl to this, that a^er tlie Bar] of Liiiculn. a prm- 
ei|Ml pCEKNi of tbe Hoiue of Votk, win alaiD in Sttike-lielcl, 
the king opened hiEnielf to Home of bia council, rbat be tvoa 
tonf for (he euit'i denth, beciiiue by kim, be laiil, be imght 
hue kuowQ tbe boUom of liii dofigrr. 

Batio letimi Id the lioiraliim ilirlf : Simon did firit instniot 
bii Kibaliu fur thejiait of Kiobard, Duke of Vork, seconiitciito 
Xing Edvud Ifae Tiiurib ; and ihia v/aa al mch llnte <a it was 
Koiced, tiiat &e king putpoeed to mt to drfllb EUsacd PUa- 
lagmet, piixiiier iu tue Tower, whereat tb«e ivaa ftieat oiui- 
Diur. But hearitig Mion alter a general bi-nit (lat Plsiilngcnet 
had etcaped oitt of tlie Tower, sod thereby finding him m 
nacb beloved unougat tht people, and bucIi lejetcing at iiid 
4BGa.pe, the cunning prieat changrd bii copy, and chose iio» 
f lantagenet la be Uje subject his papil should personate, 
* ' e in tbe preaeut apeech and volea of llip 

^d better, aud folWed more close ai.it 



Cipectire inio liis dtagulse, if lie should sho 
d ; be tliougbt goHl, after (be manner of see 
Msd maiki, lo show it afar off; and therefore sailed wilt hia 
■choUr into Ireland, wheie tbe affection to the House of Votk waa 
■ton in height. The king bad been a Utile improvident in tlie 
B»tteta of Ireland, and bad not temoved oKcenond counsellon, 
Mud put ill their places, or at least intermingled, peraon* 
of whom he stood assured, us lie should have done, since be 
knew tlie strong bent of that country towards the House of 
York ; and that it «aa a ticklish and unsettled stale, more easy 
to receive distempers and mutations than England uas. But 
trusting to tlie reputation of his viclories and luccessei in Eng- 
land, he thought he should have time enough to extend bii 
cares aflerwnrda to that second kingdom, 

Wherefoie, throu^rh this neglect, upon ftie coming; o^ Swaco. 
wi'fA hit pre/ended PlantagBiiet into Irelanil, a\\ tXiin?.* ■""* 
prtpaitd «*rero;(<n(i«ditioii, almost aa if \hes^ai\«s«»<:! 
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and plotted beforehand. — Simon*8 first addnen was to the Lord 
Thomas Fitz*Gerard, Earl of Kildare, and depity of Ireland; 
before whose eyes he did cast such a mist^ by nis own hisinaa* 
tion, and by the carriage of his youth, that expressed a natoral 
princely behaviour, as joined perhaps with some inward vaponn 
of ambition and affection in theearFs own mind, left him fully 
possessed, that it was the true Plantagenet. The earl presently 
communicated the matter with some of the nobles, and othen 
there, at the first secretly ; but finding them of like affectioB 
to himself, be suffered it of purpose to vent and pass abroad; 
because they thought it not safe to resolve till they had a taste 
of the people's inclinadon. But if the great ones were in for- 
wardness, the people were in fury, entertaining this airy body 
or phantasm with incredible affecidon ; partly out of dieir great 
devotion to the House of York ; partly out of a proud humour 
in the nation, io give a king to the realm of England. Neither 
did the party in this heat of affection, much trouble themsdves 
with the attainder of George, Duke of Clarence ; having newly 
learned by the king's example, that attainders do not interrupt 
the conveying of title to the crown. And as for the daughters 
of King Edward the Fourth, they thought King Richard had 
said enough for them ; an<l took them to be but as of die king^t 
party, because they were in his power and at his disposing. So 
that with marvellous ccmsent and applause, this counterfeit 
Plantagenet was brought with great solemity to the castle of 
Dublin, and there saluted, served, and honoured as king; the 
boy becoming it well, and doing nothing that did bewray the 
baseness of his condition. And within a few da3rs aAer he was 
proc1aime<l king in Dublin, by the name of King E«lward the 
Sixtli ; tliere being not a sword drawn in King Henry his quarrel. 

Henry's first'proceeding, for reasons which are some- 
what mysterious, was the seclusion of the queen dowa- 
ger, his mother-in-lawy in the nunnery of Bermond- 
sey:— 

This lady was amongst the examples of great variety of 

fortune. She had first from a distressed suitor, and desolate 

widow, been taken to the marriage bed of a bachelor king, the 

goodliest personage of his time ; and even in his relgu ^e Iiad 

endured a strange eclipse by the king's flight, and temporary 

depriving of the crown. She was also very happy, iu that she 

/i^ by him fair i88*jLe i arjd continued bis nupUaiXoNe, Wl'^ 

^^S' herself by some ohaequious bearing and diBsem\:»Y\u^Ql^v^ 
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fHDiei to the very enH. Sbe wa> much alTcctlouale to bee 
lb kiDilied, ev«i unt» raclion; which liiil itir ^-rtut ctivy in 
f iDrH) of ihf king'* licU, who cauiit«d her IJouc! a dispiliB)(e- 
aeat to be mhigleil with the king's. IVilh wbicb luriU of the 
biu/i blooU joiiK-d bIw the king's favouritf, Ihs Locd liul- 
Higi ; who, notHilhttanding the king's great affection to him, 
was Ihaugbt at timn, thtoogb her malice and ipleeu, iiui lii be 
out uf ilongEC of ralVmg. Attn her Liubon.l'e death tl>e »iu 
Biattec oT tcagrdy, baring lived to lee hii brolher beheaded. 
Olid her two Kiiii dcpowil Crain 1)]e crown, butacdiNl in tlicir 
blood, and cmelly munlcrrd. All this while uevettbeleu the 
mjoyed her liberty, ilale, and fortune! : but altecwatdi again, 
upon the riie of lite wheel, wiien ibe had a king lu hrr wn-in- 
Imw, and woi mnde granilmDthrr to a graudcbild of tbe Imt 
Ri ; jet wa> >he apon dark and unknown reowu], aiid no teu 
etf&nge prelencei, precipilat«d and baiiiatied the world into a 
Duntjerj ; where it wa;t almost tiwuffht dangetouj to viait her, 
at Kt ber ; and where not toiig aller she ended her life ; but 
wu by the king'i commandment biiHed willi the king bet bug- 
band, at Winilior. She was foandien of Queen's College 
in Cambridge. For Ihii act the king auataitied gtfat obloquy, 

■ A page or two brther on we are introduced to another 
female member or tbe House of York, destined to fipire 
conspicuously in the sequel, the Lady Margaret of Uur- 
gundy :~ 

Margaitt was second lister fo King Edwatd the Fourth, and 
bad been second wife lo Cbarles, surnamed Ibe Hardy, Duke of 
Burgundy, by whom, having no chililren of bet uivn, she did, 
with singular care and lendetness, intend tbe education of 
Philip and Margaret, grandchildren lo her former buiband; 
which won ber great love and authority among Ibe Dutch. 
Tbie Princett, having tbe spirit of a man and malice of a 
woman, abounding In treasure by the greatness of her dower 
and her girovident govemmenl, and being childless, and without 
any nearer care, ma<le it her design and enterprise to see the 
majpily royal of England once again replaced in her boute, 
and had set up King Henry as a mark at wboie overthrow alt 
ber actions sbou] J aim and shoot, insomuc^i i» a\\ AiecAUVit^ 
of /ifr lacceeding troublet came cliieBy out ot ^\\a^. i\viv*a. 
Aadihe baie suci a morta] batred to the \ioase qI \jiWOJ*k 
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aiwl personally to the King, as sbe was noways mollified by tbe 
oonjunction of the bouses in her uiece^s marriage, but ratfaer 
bated lier niece as the means of the King's ascent to the crown, 
and assurance therein. 

The cause of the Pretender bad been taken up in £Bg«> 
land, most probably with a view to ulterior objects of 
his own, by John Earl of Lincoln, son of John de la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, King Edward 
the Fourth's eldest sister, a man of great wit and coo- 
rage ; two thousand Germans had come over under the 
command of Martin Swart, a valiant and experienced 
captain; and the rebels in these circumstances deter- 
mined to leave Ireland, and to strike their great blow in 
England. '^ The King, in the mean time, who at the 
first when he heard what was done in Ireland, though it 
troubled him, yet thought he should be well enough able 
to scatter the Irish as a fli^t of birds, and rattle awi^ 
this swarm of bees with their king ; when he heard after- 
wards that the Earl of Lincoln was embarked in the 
action, and that the Lady Margaret was declared for it, 
he apprehended the danger in a true degree as it was, 
and saw plainly that his kingdom must again be put to 
the stake, and that he must fight for it." And here 
is the narrative of the bloody issue as it was determined 
near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, on the 16th of June, 
1487:— 

The Karl, nothing dismayed, came forward that day tmto a 

little village called Stoke and there encamped that night, upon 

the brow or hanging of a hill. The King next day presented 

him battle upon the plain, the fields there being open and cham- 

pain. The Earl courageously came down and joined battle 

with him. Concerning which battle the relations that are left 

unto us are so naked and negligent, though it be an action of 

so recent memory, as they rather declare thesaccess of the day 

than the manner of the fight They say that the King divided 

his army into three battails, whereof the vant-guard only, well 

sfren^rthened with wings, came to fight : that the fight was fierce 

^/Tf/ obstinate and lasted three hours before the V\c\orj wclined 

^(^Aer way, save that jadgment miglit be made Vjy \Vva.\.\\x^ 

O/j^'s rant-guard of itself maintained fight a^\wflt Wvfj ^\io\« 
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r« of iha ^itMHH (Hm oAflr tire bttttailf remaiAing out of 
anlioii)^ wbat tlit laooeM wm likt to be in the end — that Martin 
JBvart with hii GennaiiB performed bravely, and bo did thoee 
im "Bngliih that weie on that ikk : aeither did the Ixiah hSl 
ja ceurage or fierocoeani but, iieiiig almost naked men, only 
Aqaoed wid& deiti and Bheina, it was nther an exeeutien than a 
0fjat upon themyiBsonrach ae thefnrious slangfatsrof them wae 
.a grtat disooiaragemcat and appalment to the reet{ that there 
jdied upon the plaoe all the chieftaim^ that la, the Earl of Lm- 
«o]n,the Bad cfKildaie^Fmncie Lord Lorel, Martin Swart, 
and Sir Thomas Brougfaton, all making good die fight withont 
■By gnmnd gjij^en. Only of the liord Ijov^ there went a np&tt 
that h^ Aed, and swam over Trent on horseback, hut eould not 
.atoorer ikB Either side by rseann of the stsepoess of the bank, 
••Dfil eo waa drowned in tiie river. But aQ(^her report leaves 
-him net tfaere^ but that he lived long after in a cave or vault 
.Xha nomher that was slain in the field was, of the enemy's part, 
4bqr thousand at the leest^ and of die Kiog^s part^ one half his 
.vaat-guard, besides many hurt, but none of name. Tliere weie 
ttakoD pcisoner% amongst odiocs,^ eounterfeit Plantagenet, 
.BOW Lunbert Simneli again, and the crafty priest, his tutor. 
J'er. Lambeat^the KJi^ wcmld not take \m life, both out of mag- 
aanimity, tddqg faiaa butae an image of wax that otb«s had 
teaqteied and moulded, and l^ewise out of wisdom, thinking 
that if he sufiered death he would be forgotten too soon, but, 
being kept alive, be would be a coutinual spectacle, and a kind of 
remedy against the like enchantmeuts of people in time to 
come. For which cause be was taken into service in his court 
to a base office in his kitchen, so tliat, in a kind of '* mattacina'^ 
of human fortune, he turned a broach that had worn a 
crown ; whereas fortune commonly doth not bring in a comedy 
or farce after a tragedy. And afterwards he was preferred to 
be one of the King s falconers. As to the priest, he was com^ 
mitted close prisoner, and heard of no more — the King loving 
to seal up his own dangers. 

Passing over many other things, all brilliantly related, 
we will now proceed to the more famous story of the 
aecond Pretender, Perkin Warbeck, first heard of la 
1492 :— 

At this time the King began again to be haunted. W^v^\t\V%^ 
by the magic aad curious arts of the Lady M.axgaxet^ vi\\v> \vi^^ 
up tbegboBt of Bicbard, Duke of YokV, aecoud wcv \o I&a^ 
mwmd the Foartb, to walk and vex the Kin^. TVoa^w^ ' 
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finer counterfeit stone than Ijambert Simnel, better done and 
worn upon greater bands, being graced after with the wearing 
of a King of France and a King of Scotland, not of a Duchess 
of Burgundy only. And for Simnell, there was not much in 
him more than that he was a handsome boy, and did not shame 
his robes. But this youth of whom we are now to speak was 
such a mercurial as the like hath seldom been known, and 
could make his own part if at any time he chanced to be out. 
Wherefore this, being one of the strangest examples of a per- 
sonation that ever was, in elder or later times, it deserveth to be 
discovered and related at the full — although the King's manner 
of showing things by pieces and by dark lights hath so muffled 
it« that it hath been left almost as a mystery to this day. 
f The Lady Margaret, whom the King's friends called Juno, 
because she was to him as Juno was to iEneas, stirring both 
heaven and hell to do him mischief, for a foundation of her 
particular practices against him, did continually, by all means 
possible, nourish, maintain, and divulge the flying opinion 
that Richard, Duke of York, second son to Edward the Fourth, 
was not mnrdered in the Tower, as was given out, but saved 
alive. For that those who were employed in that barbarous facf^ 
having destroyed the elder brother, were stricken with remorse 
and compassion towards the younger, and set him privily at 
liberty to seek his fortune. This lure she cast abroad, thinking 
that this fame and belief, together with the fresh example of 
Lambert Simnell would draw, at one time or other,!]8ome birds 
to strike upon it. She used likewise a further diligence, not 
committing all to chance^ for she had some secret espials, like 
to the Turks' commissioners for children of tribute, t.> look 
abroad for handsome and graceful youths, to make Plantagenets 
and Dukes of York. At tiie last she did lighten one, in whom 
all things met as one would wish, to serve her turn for a coun- 
terfeit Hichard, Duke of York. 

This was Perkin Warbeck, whose adventures we shall now 
describe. For first, the years agreed well. Secondly, he was 
a youth of fine favour and shape. But more than tiiat, he had 
such a crafty and bewitching fashion, both to move pity, and 
to induce belief, as was like a kind of fascination and enchant- 
ment to those that saw him or heard him. Thirdly, he had been 
from his childhood such a wanderer, or, as the King called him, 
^ucA a Jand'loper, as it was extreme hard to hunt out his iiest 
a/jcf parents. Neither again could any man, b^j com^uy or 
couversing with him, he able to say or detect ^reW njVmlIV^ yi«ji^ 
, ^'^3o mt from place to place. Lastly, ihete vi w a twcum- 
^^ce, which is mentioned by one tViat ^xote \ti tXie lawve Vwaft, 



ffylilMiU Id WM=Bdb tomtwliat to the matter, wliidk 

fi&t XdWnd dM fboith WW Im godikther. WhiehyM 

•what toy Bwui tbr » wiptoo prinee to become foirip 

— m ho umi end might meke > mm think that be mSght 

hMieinhniaomebawbloodorthehooeeof Yoik; m 

mHi, tfaoni^ ftat venmot, it might give the occasion to 

'i in being ealM Unp Bdwaid'e godaon, or, peihaps in 

£ia« Edward^ eon, to entertain ineh ihoughta in hb bead. 

Mr M had noM^ Ibr ongfat that Mnaan^ae Lambert Sim* 

ad, vntil be came nntome Lady llaifMet^ who im tru cted 

■1^ tbereftn^it came to paais fterewaia townmian of 
ainf, that bad bone offioe m that town, whoie name wan 
OebcclE, a eonvot Jew, married to Catharine de Fuxo^ 
m b uet ne m drew him to lire ibr a time with bis witb at 
itn, in King Edward the Fourth's days. During whidk 
I ha had a son bj her, and, being known in the Court, tlie 
^ eitber out of a rdigions noUcneis because be was a eon* 
^' nr npoo some priyats acquaintance, did him the bononr to 
gad Ikflisi to his child, and named him Peter. But alleiv 
flds^ prof ing a dainty and eflbminate yeutli, he was com- 
onl J oslled by the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or Per- 
n. For as for the name of Warbeek, it was given him when 
ley did but guess at it, before examinations had been taken, 
nt yet be had been so much talked of by that name, as it 
nek by him after bis true name of Osbeck was known. While 
! was a young child, his parents returned with him to Tour- 
ty. There be was placed in the house of a kinsman of bis, 
died John Stenbeck, at Antwerp, and so roved up and down 
stween Antwerp and Tournay, and other towns of Flanders for 
good time, living much in English company and having the 
ttglisb tongue perfect In which time, being grown a comely 
roth, be was brought by some of the espials of the Lady Mar- 
tret into ber presence. Who, viewing him well, and seeing 
lat he had a face and personage that would bear a noble for- 
me, and finding him otherwise of a fine spirit and winning 
ibaviour, thought she had now found a curious piece of 
larble to carve out an image of a Duke of Ycrk. She kept him 
f her a great while, but with extreme secrecy, Tlie while she 
istructed him by many Cabinet conferences. First, in princely 
ebaviour and gesture, teaching him how he should keep state, 
ad yet with a modest sense of his misfortunes. Then she 
tformed bim of all the circumstances and mtV\c>A«x« ^^NdX 
acemed the peaon of Hichard, Duke of YoxV, viV\<L\i\x^ Hiaa 
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to act, describing unto him the personages, liueameuis^ and fea- 
tures of the King and Queen, his pretetided parents ; and of his 
brother aiid sisters* and divers others, that were nearest him in 
his childhood ; together with all passages, some secret, some 
common, that were fit for a child^s memory, luitil tke death of 
King Edward. Then she added the parliculars of the time 
from the King's death, until he and his brother were committed 
to the Tower, as well during the time he was ahroad as whiU 
he was in sanctuary. As for the times while he was in the 
Tower, and tiie manner of hU brother's death, and his own 
escape, she knew they were things, that a very few could cou-' 
trol. And therefore she taught him only to tell a smooth and 
likely tale of those matters, warning him not to vary from it. 
It was agreed likewise between tltem what account he should 
give of his peregrination abroad, intermixing many thii^ which 
were true, and such as they knew others could testify, for the 
credit of the rest, but still making them to hang togeiheit with 
the part he was to play. She taught him likewise how to avoid 
sundry captious and tempting questions which were like to be 
asked of him. But in this she found him so nimble and tAnft- 
ing, as she trusted much to his own wit and readiness, and 
Iherefore laboured the less in it. Lastly, she raised his thoughts 
with some present rewards, and further promises, setting befoce 
him chiefly the glory and fortune of a crown if things went 
well, and a sure refuge to her Court if the worst should fall. 
After such time as she thought he was perfect in his lesson, she 
began io cast with herself from what coast this blazing star 
should first appear, and at what time it must be upon the hori- 
zon of Ireland, for there had the like meteor strong influence 
before. The time of the apparition to be when the King should 
be engaged into a war wiUi France. But well she knew that 
whatsoever should come from her would be held suspected. And 
therefore if he should go out of Flanders immediately into Ire- 
land, she might be thought to have some hand in it. Askd. 
besides, the time was not yet rij)e, for that the two kings were 
then uix)n terms of peace. Therefore she wheeled about ; and 
to put all suspicion afar off, and loth to keep him any longer by 
her, for that she knew secrets are not long-lived, she sent him 
unknown into Portugal, with the Lady Bramptrai, an English 
lady, tliat embarked for Portugal at that time, with some pri- 
ivdo of her own, to have an eye ujMn him, and there he was to 
rewain, atid to expect her further directions. lu the mteantime 
^/je omitted not to prepare things for bis bettei w«\cu)mft «xA 
accepting, not only in the kingdom of lre\and,\>utiiviJQfcC«vaN. 
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^t catuiuiii is PtJi t uf I dbrat • ymit, bxA br 
ibtt<iM itm Knr «f lagluifl callBd bis PteliameBt, as ha4 
b — w i i j Mwi i wltd ojpw war mgaaoKt ft — ce . Now did the 
■g»i»iga, tad liw courttllaticm wi> <we^ undw whicfa Perkip. 
AmM ifpiifc And iktmhn he mm atnigfat mt mito bj tbe 
SwlHMy to fo fnr inlvid, aooordkig to (he fint dengnmeiit. 
bilpri«Mllie#id aartTe,ttthetow»of Gink. Wbenbeww 

own tola w«t» nhtm im mtdt bb confesBion 
tlitttllM Irithmai, MKng biM bi fone good clothef, 
fodnag aboot hm, and hanlmii down tbat Kv was tbe 
lMD»«fGhi«neeAat bad bean tbertbefoM. And after, tbat 
]»«H»Klobai«tbeThird*»bMaaon. And kadv, tiutt be waa 
Hdiaiil» Dakt of Y9A, aeeondfc aoo to Bdwaad the Foartii» 
Bi* Ibat bii^ fw- biajpwf, ivnaoDoed all thaw tinngi, asid oflbred 
toawwTy «p0D tha Holy Bnai gali el i , tbat ba wii aaaorii man j 
fli at laat Aey fbtoed it vpoo aiai, and bade bim ftar natbingy 
^1 m hi^ Baft Ilia troth ia, Aat imniadtatply npaa bia 
aaaaiaf into Ireland, ha took a^ faiai tba eaid peiaon of tbe 
INkaaf Tail:, and inw nnto bim coaiBlkaa and partaken bj^ 
flit Aaanana ha ooald dairna. Ineonracli aa ba wrote big letters 
tba Barli of Datmoud and Kildar^ to eoaw in to bii aid^ 
ba of bia party; die arigin^ of wbicb lettert are yet 



Soawwbat before iSbSa time, tbe daebeH bad idso gained unto 
bar a near aerrant of King Henry ^f own, one Steplien Frion, bis 
■ ccreta i y for the Frencb tongne ; an active man, but turbulent 
and diacontented. This Prion had fled over to Charles, the 
ftench Icing, and pot himself into hm service, at such time as 
be began to be in open enmity with the king. Now King 
Charles, when he understood of the person and attempts of Per- 
kin, ready of himself to embrace all advantages against the 
King of England, instigated by Frion, and formerly prepared 
by the Lady Margaret, forthwith despatched one Lucas and 
thia Frion, in the nature of ambassadors to Perkin, to advertise 
bim of the king's good inclination to him, and that he was 
resolved to aid him to recover his right against King Henry, an 
usurper of England, and an enemy of France; and wished him 
to eome over unto him at Paris. Perkin thought himself in 
bearen now that he was invited by so great a king in so honour- 
able a manner. And imparting unto his friends in Ireland, for 
tbcir encouragement, how fortune called him, and wba.t ^\e&.\. 
hopes be had, sailed presently into France. "WVicu V\e \?aa cotaa 
t» the court of France, the king received Vi\m 'W\\\v ^«s>.V. 
Aonoar, galufed and styled him by the name of tVe \3\3iV^ ^i 
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Toric : lodged bim and accommodated him in great state. And tiie 
better to give him the repreteutation and the countenance of a 
prince, aatigned him a guard for hisperson, whereof the Lord Con- 
gresall was captain. The courtiers likewise, though it he ill mock- 
ing with the French, applied themselves to tiieir king*s bent, seeing 
there was reason of state for it. At the same time there repaired 
unto Perkin divers Englishmen of quality; Sir George Neville^ 
Sir John Taylor, and about one hundred more, and amongst the 
rest this Stephen Frion, of whom we spake, who followed hif 
fortune both then and for a long time after, and was, indeed, his 

S'incipal counsellor and instrument in all his proceedings, 
ut all this on the French kinj^'s part was but a trick, &e 
better to bow King Henry to peace. And therefore upon the 
first grain of incense that was sacrificed upon the altar of peace 
at Boloign, Perkin was smoked away. Yet would not the 
French king deliver him up to King Henry, as he was laboured 
to do, for his honour*ssak^ but warned him away and dismissed 
bim. And Perkin, on his part, was as ready to be gone, doubt* 
ing he might be caught up underhand. He therefore took his 
way into Flanders, nnto uie Duchess of Burgundy, pretending 
that, having been variously tossed by fortune, he directed bis 
course thither as to a safe harbour, noways taking knowledge 
that he had ever been there before, but as if that had been hit 
first address. The Duchess, on the other part, made it as new 
strange to see him, pretending, at the first, that she was taught 
and made wise, by the example of Lambert Simnell, how she 
did admit of any counterfeit stuff*, though, even in that; she 
said, she was not fully satisfied. She pretended at the first, 
and that was ever in the presence of others, to pose him and sift 
him, thereby to try whether he were indeed the very Duke of York 
or no. But seeming to receive full satisfaction by his answer^ 
she then feigned herself to be transported, with a kind of asto- 
nishment, mixt of joy and wonder, at his miraculous deliver- 
ance, receiving him as if he were risen from death to life, and 
inferring that God, who had in such wonderful manner pre- 
served him from death, did likewise reserve him fur some great 
and prosperous fortune. As for his dismission out of France, 
they interpreted it, not as if he were detected or neglected for 
ja. counterfeit deceiver, but contrariwise, that it did show mani- 
Jestly unto the world that he was some great matter, for that it 
wag his abandoniDg that, in effect, made the peace, being no 
-more but the sacrificing of a poor dwttc»ed. \«:«v<» xwvto the 
*itJlity and ambition of two mighty inonMc\i». "^cv\\v« hi%^ 
-Perkin, for big part, wanting to ^vin»eM, e\t\i« va ^wivova Ki\ 
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jnmoAj litlMivioiiry or in n$dj wad apporito anfwen^ or in 
majtmntmg and pawwing those that did apply tfaemielvet unto 
liniu or ia pntty foom and diidain to tboae that leemed to 
dpmitof himi bat in all things did notably acquit hinudf, 
Iniflniiifih M it «!• gonafally believed^ at well amongst great 
na.amon^ the Tuigar, that be was iude^l Duke 
to Kaj, bunself) with long and continual counterfeit- 
ia|^ and with oft telling a lie^ was turned by habit almost into 
ftp tfanif he seemed to be^ and from a liar to a belieyer. The 
■dpobeaii tfacnfon^ as in a case out of doubt, diil him all 
prinaeij hooonr, calling him always by the name of her 
nsflMt and giving the delicate title ii the white rose of Eng* 
liBidy apd appmnted him a gnard of thirty perMms, halberdiers, 
dad in a patty-coloured livery of muirey and blue, to attend 
Uapcnon. 9er court, likewise^ and gmrally the Dutch and 
tJ iBiin siB^ in their usage towards him, ezpcessed no less respect. 
. Tbo news hereof came biasing and thundering over into 
Ifapghid, tibat tlie Duke of York was sure alive. An for the 
amo of Ptakin Warbeek, it was not at that time come to light, 
but all die news ran upon the Duke of York ; diat he had been 
flBtarlained in Ireland, bought and sold in I^aace^ and was 
aow plainly avowed, and in great honour in Flanders. These 
tenestook hold of divers; in some upon discontent, in some 
.upon ambition, in some ujion levity and desire of change, and 
in eome few upon conscience and belief, but iu most upQU sim- 
plicity, and in divers out of dependence upon some of Ihe ijetter 
sort^ who did in secret favour and nourish these bruits. And 
it was not long ere these rumours of novelty had begotten 
others of scandal and murmur against the king and his 
Government, taxing him for a great taxer of bis people, and 
discountenancer of liis nobility. The loss of Britain and the 
peace with France were not forgotten. But chiefly tbey fell 
upon the wrong that he did his queen, in that he did not reign in 
her right. Wherefore, they said, that God had now brought to 
light a masculine branch of the bouse of York, that would not 
be at his courtesy, howsoever he did depress his poor lady. And 
yet, as it fareth with things which are current with tlie multi- 
tude^ and which they affect, these fames grew so general, as the 
authors were lost in the generality of the speakers ; they being 
like running weeds that have no certain root, or like footings up 
and down impossible to be traced. But at^er awhile these ill 
humours drew to an head, and settled secretly In aotne ««v\\\^tv\. 
personi^ which were Sir William Stanley, lovd cWixkW\\^vvv ^^ 
tAe kJug'a hoiuebold, the Lord Fitzwater, Sit Sicaoti ^\vi\x»^- 
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fori, and Sir Thomas Thwaites. These entered ^to a secret 
conspiracy to favonr Duke Richard^s title. Nevertheless none 
engaged their fortmies in this business openly but two, Sir 
Robert Clifford and Master William Barley, who sailed over 
into Flanders, sent, indeed, from the party of the conspirators 
here, to understand the truth of those things that passed there, 
and not without some help of monies from hence; provisionally 
to be delivered, if they found and were satisfied that there was 
truth in these pretences. The person of Sir Robert Clifford, 
being a gentleman of fame and ikmily, was extremely welcome 
to the Lady Margaret, who, after she had confer«ice with him, 
brought him to the sight of Perkin, with whom he had oftai 
speech and discourse. So that in the end» won either by the 
duchess to affect, or by Perkin to believe, he wrote back into 
England, that he knew the (>erson of Richard, Duke of York, 
as well as he knew his own, and that this young man was 
undoubtedly he. By this means all things grew prepared to 
revolt and sedition here, and the conspiracy came to have a 
correspondence between Flanders and England. 

The king, on his part, was not asleep, but to arm or levy 
forces yet, he thought would but show fear, and do this id<^ 
too much worship. Nevertlieless the ports he did shut up, or 
at least kept a watch on them, that none should pass to (Mr iro 
that was stispected : but, for the rest, he chose to work by coun- 
termine. His puqioses were two : the one to lay open the abuse, 
the other to break tlie knot of the conspirators. To detect the 
abuse (here were but two ways : the first, to make it manifest to 
the world that the Duke of York was indeed murdered, the 
other to prove that, were he dead or alive, yet Perkin was a 
counterfeit. For the first, thus it stood. There were but four 
persons that could S2>eak upon knowledge to the murder of the 
Duke of York : Sir James Tirrel, the employed man from 
King Richard; John Dighton and Miles Forrest, his servants, 
the two butchers or tormentors, and the priest of the Tower that 
buried them. Of which four. Miles Forrest and the priest 
were dead, and there remained alive only Sir James Tirrel and 
John Dighton. Tiiese two the king caused to be committed to 
the Tower, and examined touching the manner of the death of 
the two itniocent princes. They agreed botii in a tale, as the 
king gave out, to this eflect : that King Richard having directed 
his warrant for the putting of them to death to Brackenbury, the 
Jieutenant of the Tower,was by him refused. Whereupon the king 
directed his warrant to Sir James Titte\,to receive the keys of the 
Tower from the lieatenaut, for tUe space o£ Mw%\it,tot^^'*:va^% 



ce. Thut Sir Jamei Tir»l accordingly repaictd 
by iilgtil, Blleiidfil [•y hit (HOBPrvniiti B/.ire-nanied, 
d cbosen Tiir tbut putpuK. That liimKlf aloud at 
;antl lenllheK twovillwiDs taexcculethe mardcr. 
D(itli«nd tbeiD in (hric bed, anil, Ibat door, called 
iBt tBiee their naked dtad bodiei, whiiJi they had 
Tbfrt Ihey were buried under the itairif and nme 
linn rtiem. That when tjie report viat made to 
'<!, that biawrll tias done, he gaie Sir Janiei Tirrel 
\, but louk excejition (i> Ib( placa of tlirir hurial, 
M for theni that wece king'a oUildtm. Wbere«|>on, 
it, by the Viag'i warrant reneired, their bodiea 
d by tbe ptiBit of ibe Tower, and buried by bin 
ewbich, by meani at iim priat'a dealb Boon after, 
) known. TbiiB Diitcb wai Iben delivered abroad, 
ictof tbon eiamtnoHonB; but the king, ntVErih»- 
B use of tfaem in auy of hii declaratiaiiB, whereby, 
thote examinations left the bnaineH nmiewhat per- 
I as fa- Sir James Titre), he waa bdod afW betieailed 
er-yanl for other matten ot tteamii. But John 
iD, it seemeth, apake beat Am the king, wai forth- 
iberty, and WIU the principal meana uf dlvnlging 
w ThereAire, this kind of ]iroaf being led an najied, 
il the mure (li)ip;enre in the latter, fur the Ir^iciii]; of 
I tbi* purpOK be ktiI abroad into KT«al p«rta, and 
ito Flanden, diven lecrel and mmUe aoauti aud 
aigning Ibemaelvea fa fly over unto Perkia, and Is 
Da, and some under other pre tenc«a, to learn, •eaicb, 
r all the circumalancea and particulan of Pctkin'i 
h. ;peraon, tniveti up and down, and n taief to 
bI aa il weit of hii life and doing*. He fumiabed 

Eloyed men, liberally with Dioiiey,~to draw en and 
geiicea ; giving them also in ebtagc, to adrertin 

what ihey found, and, nevertbelesa, atill g» id. 

aoeodvertiKmentand diicorery called upanotbM^ 
1 ather new men, where the bunnaa did require it^ 
nployad in a more apecia] natun and (nut, to tw 
in the main countermine. Then were dinotcd to 
^tnselves into tiie fumllidrity and cwfiilenee of tbe 
nona of the patty in Ftanilen, and as to learn what 
ej had, aud corre^ndenti, either here in Englaatf 
ind bow far every one ervgaged, anl tftxi. nra i»«)i 
aA«nr<nIt to try or board. And u &u tm "ibt 
fe lie wlioiM tbemaelTM, to iwjMW \n 'ii* 
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bottom, as they could, the utmost of Perkio's and the 
spirators. their intentions, hopes, and practices. These 1 
best-be-trust spies had some of them further instruction 
turactise and draw off the best friends and servants of Pei 
by making remonstrance to them hov weakly his enterprise 
hopes were built, and with how prudent and potent a king 
had to deal ; and to reconcile them to the king with promi 
pardon and good conditions of reward. And, above the 
to assail, sap, and work into the constancy of Sir Robert * 
.ford, and to win him, if they could, being the man 
knew most of their secrets, and who, being won away, w< 
most appal and discourage the rest, and in a manner breal 
knot. 

There is a strange tradition that the king, being lost 
wood of suspicions, and not knowing whom to trust, had 
intelligence with the confessors and chaplains of divers g 
men ; and for (he better credit of his espials abroad with 
contiury ^side, did use to have them cursed at Pauls 
name, amongst the bead-roll of the king^s enemies, accon 
to the custom of those times. These espials plied their ch 
to roundly, as the king had an anatomy of Perkin alive, 
was likewise well informed of the particular correspon 
conspirators in England, and many other mysteries were 
▼ealed ; and Sir Robert Clifforfl in especial won to be assi 
to the king, and industrious and officious for his service, 
king, tlierefore, receiving a rich return of his diligence, 
great satisfaction touching a number of particulars, 
divulged and spread abrosul the imposture and juggling 
Perkin's person and travels, with the circumstances the 
throughout the realm; not by proclamation, because th 
were yet in examhiation, and so might receive the more oi 
less, but by court fames, which commonly print better i 
printed proclamations. Then thought be it also time to t 
an ambflissage unto Archduke Philip into Flanders, for 
abandoning and dismissing of Perkin. Herein he emplc 
Sur Edward Poynings and Sir William Waiham, doctor oi 
canon law. The archduke was then young, and govemei 
his council, before whom the ambassadors had audience. 
Dr. Warliam spake in this manner: 

•* My lords, the king our master is very sorry that, Engl 

jwd youi country here of Flanders having been countec 

tnaa and wife for §o long a time, now this country of 

others should be the stage where a base couutettevV. %Vvo\x\«\. 

depart of a King of England ; not m\^ to Yii» fpaicfi » ^v 
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iAaooatf bcit to the Kom and nproaeh of all toreraign 

•» To oomtorfint tbe deod iniage of a king in bi« com 

high oflenee by all law% but to ooontorfeit tbe living 

• of a^ing in hit penon, ezoeedetfa all falfifieatiom, oxoepfe 

flnld.be tliat of a Mabomety or an Antiehrift, that eouii* 

it- di?ioe honour. TThe king hath too great an <^nnian of 

IBgo ooimcil, to tiiink tliat any of you is caught with thia 

a^ tfaoogh way may be given by you to the ^jOMon of eooie^ 

Ifaing in itself is 10 improbable^ To set tfihmonies aside of 

death of Duke Riehanl, which the king hath upon record, 

lin and infallible, because they may be thought to be in tbe 

^a own power, let the thing testily for itsdf* Sense Mid 

aaon no power can command. Is it possible, trow yon, tiiat 

Jog Eicmrd should damn his soul and foul his name with so 

haninable a murder, uid yet not mend his casef Or do you 

hink that men of blood, that were his instrument^ did turn to 

|ily in the midst of tlieir ezecutionf Whereas, in crud and 

IMrage beast% and men alMH the first draught of Uood doth yet 

VHika them more fierce and enmged. Do you not know that 

the Uoody executioners of tyrants £> go to such eiiands with an 

lialter about their neck ; so that if they perform not they are 

aure to die for it ? And do you think that these men would hasard 

their own lives for sparing another's? Admit they should have 

saved him, what should they have done with him? Turn him 

into London streets, that the watchmen or any passenger that 

should light upon him might carry him before a justice, and so 

all come. to light? Or should they have kept him by ihem 

secretly f That surely would have required a great deal of care, 

charge, and continual fear. But, my lords, I labour too much 

in a clear business. The king is so wise^ and hath so good 

friends abroad, as now he kno^veth Duke Perkin from his cradle. 

And because he is a great prince, if you have any good poet 

here, he can help him with notes to writehislife ; and to parallel 

him with Lambert Simnell, now the king*s falconer. And 

therefore, to speak plainly to your lordships, it is the strangest 

thing in the world that the Lady Margaret, excuse us if we name 

her, whose malice to the king is both causeless and endless, 

sliould now, when she is old, at the time when other women give 

over child-bearing, bring forth two such monsters ; being not 

the births of nine or ten months but of many years. And 

whereas other natural mothers bring forth children weak, and not 

able to help themselves, she bringeth forth tall strlpUu^^ ?lVA«^ 

soon after their coming into the world, to bid baU\e \o tiv\^V 

i/ij^. My lords, we stay unwillingly upon ibis pwtt. YI « hiovj 
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to Grod that ladj'woiild «bcc tvtt tiie joys wbieh God Almighty 
doth serve up unto her, m beboldbig her aieee to reign in sach 
honour, and with io much voyal iseoe, which die might be 
pleased to acoomit as her owm The kiog't request unto the 
archduke and jotu lordship might be^that, according to the 
example of King Charles^ woo hath abeady discarded him, yom 
would banish this tmworthy felk>w odt of your dominioasa 
Bat because the lung may justly expect more from an ancient 
confederate, than from a new recopctted enemy, he maketh this 
reqaest unto you to deliver him up into his hands ; pirates and 
impostors of this sort being fit to be aiocounted toe common 
enemies of mankind, and no wayi to be protected by the law 
of nations." 

Ferkin afterwards obtiuiied the coui^enance and assist- 
ance of King Jaaaes tbe Fourth of Scotland, vrho gave 
him in marriage the Lady Catfaeriae Gordon, daughter 
of the Earl of Huntley, being a near kinswoman of his 
own, " and a young virgin of excellent beauhr and vir- 
tue." In the winter of 1496-7, the Scottish King made 
an inroad into the northern counties of England, carrying 
Lis protdge along with him. Scarcely was this trouble 
over when an insurrection broke out in Cornwall against 
the levying of a subady which had been granted by the 
parliament : — 

The Cornish being a race of men, stout of stomach, mighty 
of body and limb, aud that lived hardy in a baiTen country, 
and mauy of them could, for a need, live under ground, that 
were tinners. They muttered extremely, that it was a thing 
not to be suffered, that for a little stir of the Scots, soon blown 
over, they should be thus grinded to powder with payments ; 
and said it was for them to pay that had too much, and lived 
idly. But they would eat their bread they got with the 
sweat of their brows, and no man sliould take it from them. 
And as in the tides of pe<^le once up, there want not commonly 
stirring winds to make them more rough ; so this people did 
light upon two ringleaders or captains of the rout. The one 
was one Michael Joseph, a blacksmith or farrier, of Bodmin, a 
notable talking fellow, and no less desirous to be talked of. 
The other was Thomas Flammock, a lawyer, who, by telling 
Ii/s iie'jghhonn commonly upon any occasion that the law was 
on their Bide, had gotten great sway amon^aV ^ivem. T\\U man 
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tiM peM» H« Inki tiw ptopk^ tkit 

MpHiM^aov Mfriedin ttm eait; thrt 

■■s«rS«rtkMl; te tfaki «iM laar hid prarMleii aootbs 

% kgrMOTke «f «MaHie, Ar tiMW JMuaqw; nmefai Int 

tfall«ni%uitC^«BAimvwainMdsbiit a pt rta m to poll 

^tfcepw yit. Ami tk«aBfvetlMtkirM good tkeytkonld 

IV MM ahotp Man tfao jbeutMr biit put OB iMurnMi^ 

tteir hwMh Yet to do no cnotart hnrt 



»aMi IB tanr tumm, let to (to no cnuart Imt 

jtOMi WKrflr tho kiag a oCcing ptftttiaa ftr tfao laying 

~ am flnonraa poymit% aod ftc IIh pooiifaoMnt 4? 



Mi ai. ttoto flrionraa poymit% and ftc IIh pooiifaoMnt of 
JM (that had ^nn hum thakaowod; to nako otbm bowaio 
Mihqr did 4bB like Mi tin» to ooBwu Aai ivdy fiit Uopart 
tdidaottwhow thfy eeuld do tfao daty of tioo SoglidbiMay 
adi gatd li o f o l a c a, ozcc|d tiiiy did daUvor tbt bag froai 
■ih aiolrod obm^ liud wo»Vl4 deitooy kotii hizn and tke oooa* 
qr. Thoir aim waf at MdMAap Ifoitoi aadSir B^ginald 
Mqr» vImi wot tfao kiog*sooiMDO ia dui cary. 
. Aihftfait4iMaotw»»^FlaiB«odtandtfaoMookiMith|haiky 
jmft sad leFcnd pnotiago Somd tokooo of eammnt in tibo arnl- 
titaday they oftnd thonielvei to lead thon»ttiilil thoy ihoold 
heir of better mcu to be their leaden^ which they laid woald 
be ere long : telling them further, that they aQnld be bat then 
•ervantfl, and first in every danger ; but doabted not but tomako 
both the west-end and the eaet-end of England to meet in so 
good a quarrel ; and that all, rightly understood, was but for the 
king^s soryice. The people upon these seditious iustigatious, did 
arm, most of them with bows and arrows, and bill^ and such 
Other weapons of rude and country people, and forthwith under 
the command of their leaders, which in such cases is ever at 
pleasure, marched out of Ccnnwall through Devonshire unto 
Taunton in Somerset^ire, without any slaughter, violence, or 
tpoil of the country. At Taunton diey killed in fury an 
officious and eager commissioner for the subsidy, whom they 
called the Provost of Perin. Thence they marched to Wells, 
where the Lord Audley, with whom their leaders had before 
aome secret intelligence, a nobleman of an ancient family, but 
unquiet and popular, and aspiring to ruin, came in to them, 
and was by them, with great gladness and cries of joy, accepted 
at their geiiecal : they being now proud that they were led by 
A nobleman. The Lord Audley led them on from Wells to 
fialisbury, and from Salisbury to Winchester. Thevvc'^ 1V« 
foolish people, wko^ w effect, led their leadeii, V&ad a. tdau^ ' 
Ife Jed into Meat, fkoeyiog that the peopU ^eie ^o\A«\ '^ 
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widi dMm; 
tbeKaafMb 

kis>g w latel J bdbfcu Bnttfae 

OMck ta J, dbflt Kent wm went eoDqnaol, awl that ftcy 
tbe freest iienpk of ¥nflhmA Aad epon iImk 
ittf^ Uiokcd lor gveaftanttas at Ibeir ' 
HieyeoneettedtDbclbr dwlibertjoTtbesidiiecC. But 
llief were eone ioto Kcot, dw c wiiitoj vw m wdl Kided, bolk 
Irjr tbe king** late ktod oMge towanle tlMBB, and by Ae cndit 
and power of the Earl of Kent, tbe Loid Abct ga r e nny, and 
tbe Lord Cobhaon, as neitber gentlenian oor ye o man came in 
to tfieir aid, wbieb did moeb damp and dismay many of tbe 
simpler sort ; iusomoch as diren of tbem did secretly fly from 
tbe army, and went borne: bot tbe stmdicr sort, and tboee that 
were roost engaged, stood by it, and ratber waxed prmid, tban 
lailed in bopes and eoomge. For as it did some n b at appal 
thetOf tbat tbe people came not in to tbem, so it did no 
less encourage tbem, tbat tbe king's forces bad not set upon 
tbem, baring marcbed from tbe west unto tbe east of Rngland. 
Wberefore tbey kept on tbeir way, and encamped upon Black* 
beatb, between Greenwicb and Eltbam, tbieatening eitber to 
bid battle to tbe king, for now tlie seas went bigfaer than to 
Morton and Bray, or to take London witbin bis yiew ; imagic 
uing with tbemielres tbere to tind no less fear tban wealtb. . . • 
When therefore tbe rebels were encamped on Blackbeatb, 
upon the hill, whence they might behold the city of I>ondon, 
and t)ie fair yalley about it ; tbe king knowing well, that it 
stood htm upon, by bow much tbe more be had hitherto pro- 
tracted tbe time m not encountering tbem, by so much the 
sooner to des])atcli widi tbem, tbat it might appear to have been 
no'coldness in fore-slowing, but wisdom in choosing his time ; re- 
sol red with all speed to aamQ tbem, and yet with that providence 
and surety, as soould leave little to venture or fortune. And 
having very great and puissant forces about him, the better to 
master all events and accidents, he divided them into tbree 

n; the first was 1^ by the Earl of Oxford in chief, assisted 
^ le Karls of Essex and Suffolk. These noblemen were ap» 
pointed, with some comets of horse and handu of foot, and 
' good store of artillery, wheeling about to put themselves be- 
Toiul the bill where the rebels were encamped ; and to beset all 
fAe skirts and descents thereof, except those that lay towards 
^^Waw; whereby to hare these wild beasU, as it were, in a toil. 
^^ second jmrt of bU forces, which were t\iwe iJaiA. \i«e \^k 
^ ^ost ta action, and upon wbich be reAiied modt tot ^« 5^- 
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hli W afipflinlid to tat upon the nbeU in fronts ftom 
i|^«FUili k tomrtb hanaoBu The third ^ of his 
MB»1lkMriN gnatmd bmv* Aveei, he retained about 
|it» (• JMi^ttpeii idl evenlB (e caitore the Agfaty or eoo- 
ll^teTMivys Midmemirluletoieeiuetheeity. And 

SpoHihe eDOMBped inponnn in Saint Geoige*eneld% 
iwlf between tteeity and the rabdt. Bnttheeifj 
qieeiallj. at. the find, npoa the near eneampinc of 
fib vaein ijeal tnmolt : ae it neeth to be with wealthj 
pMna citia% enedally thoae whieh ftr gie at of and 
imm qjaewi of mb refiom^ who aeldoin eee out of their 
if<«r nrom their towei% an army of eoemiet. BntdMit 
Juwbled them nMMt,waB the eooeeit^ diet tlwy dealt 
jiMtef peodebwilh whom then wae no eompoeitioQ or 
mk '• onlauy treating^ if need were; but lilely to he 
ttoteHiv upon rapine and ^iL And aldioagfa they 
vn that die lebeb had bohayed themielYee auietly and 
If by the way ae they went; yet they doabted miMli 
mM imA )ae^ but rather make them mere hnngry, and 
in appetite to fidl upon epoil in tlie aid. Wlierklfaae 
nMgnat mnning to and no of people, eome to die gatai^ 

iSewaUfi iome to the water-eiae: gi?ing themeelvee 

1 end panic fean continually. Nererthden bodi Tato 
rd mayor, and Shaw and Haddon the sheriffs, did dieir 
•touUy and well, in arming and ordering the people, 
le king likewise did adjoin some captains of experience 
wars to advise and assist the citizens. But soon after« 
hey understood that the king had so ordered the matter, 
le rebels must win three battles, before they eould ap- 
. the city, and that he had put his own person between 
els and them, and that the great care was, rather how to 
ad the rebels that none of them might escape, than that 
mbt was made to vanquish them ; they grew to be quiet 
it of fear; the rather for the confidence they reposed, 
was not small, in the three leaders, Oxford, Essex, and 
ngny ; all men well famed and loved amongst the 
. As for Jaspar, Duke of Bedford, whom the king used 
doy with the first in his wars, he was then sick and died 
fter. 

ras the two and twentieth of June, and a Saturday^ 
was the day of the week the king fancied, when Iha 

was fouurht : though the king had, by 8[ll t\ie axtV^ c»\^^ 
giren out a falae day, as if he piepaxed. to ^n« ^^:* 
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rebels battle on the Monday following, the better to find them 
unprovided, and in disarray. The lords that were appointed 
to circle the hill, had some days before planted themselves, as 
at the receipt, in places convenient. In the afternoon, towards 
the decline of the day, which was done the better to keep the 
rebels in opinion that they ^ould fight that day, the Lord 
D'Aubigny marched on towards them, and first beat some 
troops of them firom Deptford- bridge, where they fought man- 
fully ; but being in no great number, were soon driven back, 
and fled up to their main army u^n the hill. The army at 
that time, hearing of the approach of the king's forces, were 
putting themselves in array, not without much confusion. 
But neither had they placed, upon the first high ground to- 
wards the bridge, any forces to second the troops below, that 
kept the bridge ; neither had they brought forwards their main 
battle, which stood in array far into the heath, near to the 
ascent of the hill. So that the earl with his forces mounted 
the hill, and recovered the plain without resistance. The Lord 
D'Aubigny charged them with great fury ; insomuch as it had 
like, by accident, to have braudled the fortune of the day : for, 
by inconsiderate forwardness in fighting in the head of his 
troops, he was taken by the rebels, but immediately rescued 
and delivered. The rebels maintained the fight for a small 
time, and for their persons showed no want of courage ; but 
being ill armed, and ill led, and without horse or artillery, 
they were with no great difficulty cut in pieces, and put to 
flight. And for their three leaders the Lord Audley, the black- 
smith, and Flammock, as commonly the captains of commo- 
tions are but half-couraged men, suflered themselves to be 
taken alive. The number slain on the rebels' part were some 
two thousand men : their army amounting, as it is said, unto the 
number of sixteen thousand. The rest were, in efiect, all taken ; 
for that the hill, as was said, was encomi)as8ed with the king's 
forces round atout. On the king's part there died about three 
hundred, most of them shot with arrows, which were reported 
to be of the length of a tailor's yard ; so strong and mighty a 
bow the Cornish men were said to draw. 

I'he victory thus obtained, the king created divers banne- 
rets, as well upon Blackheath, where his lieutenant had won 
the field, whither he rode in person to perform the said creation, 
as in St. George's Fields, where his own person had been eu- 
camped. And for matter of liberality, he did, by open 
edict, give the goods of all the prisoners unto thjse that had 
taAeu them ; either to take them iultmd ot coni^vMcAlat^^ia 
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and libenli^, ibUowcd 
•ad' fSMotioii. Tbe Loid AiidWj- wai led 
tto'TMNT-yil, ki a puper coat paintad with bit 
1%^ ii'uw n mt md, the ooat tom, and be at Tower-bill 
IbBMiMMde '«k1 ffa« Uaekmith wen banged, 
•■* qttaHved at Tybmn: tbe UaelBniiA taking 
I mm tbe bnidle, at it seemeth by words that be 
. tb'Wdt'tfaatbe fboald be fimumi Ib afteMimee. Tbe 
jb niiid to baire tent dowa Flammoek and tbe 
to hum been euoutod in Cemwall, for tbe more 
r; bwt iMiof advwtieed tiMt tbe eooutry was yet unquiet 
boSlingi ke tiMNiffat better not to iitkato tbe peajde fhrther. 
tSSk 4lw mt were pardoned by pvoelanation, and to take out 
~Dai uttdvieal»M many ae would; 8e tbat, more than 
-drawn- in the field, tibe king did satiafjr himedlf with 
Hvw of tnfy ttvee t rfftnd e te ^ for the expiatioii of tbii great 




».Jh» kXkiming extmets give as the ooodmion of tiie 
pliij «f FBridn :^ 

; lb King of SooUaod, though he would not fimnally le- 
taet hii judgment of Peikio^ wherein he had engaged hiniMlf 
JO ikr; yet in hii jpriyate opinion, upon often speech with the 
Bqgjliebmen, and diven other advertuementi, b^pm to suspect 
him for a counterfeit. Wherefore in a noble fashion he called 
him unto him, aud recounted tbe benefits and favours that he 
had done him in making him bis ally, and in provoking a 
mighty and opulent king by an offensive war in his quarrel, 
for the space of two years together ; nay more, that he bad re* 
iused an honourable peace, whereof he had a fair offer, if he 
would have delivered him ; and that, to keep his promise with 
him, he had deeply offended both his nobles and people whom 
he might not hold in any long discontent ; and therefore re- 
quired him to think of his own fortunes, and to choose out some 
fitter place for his exile : telling him withal, that he could not 
•ay, hut the English had forsaken him before the Scottish, fur 
that, upon two several trials, none had declared tliemselves on 
his side ; but nevertheless he would make good what he said to 
him at his first receiving, which was that he dbould not repent 
him for putting himself into his hands ; for that he would not cast 
him off, but help him with shipping and means to transport 
him where he riiould desire. Perkin, not d.eac«xid\u^ ^V. ^ 
/raw bJB stage-} ike greatneaa, answered tbe \L\i\g m kyi ^ w<i%, 
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that he saw his time was not yet come ; but whatsoever his for- 
tunes were, he should both think and speak honour of the king. 
Taking his leave, he would not think on Flanders, doubting it 
was but hollow ground for him since the treaty of the arch- 
duke, concluded the year before ; but took his lady, and such 
followers as would not leave him, and sailed over into Ire- 
land 

All this while the rebellion of Cornwall, whereof we have 
spoken, seemed to have no relation to Perkin ; save that perhaps 
Perkin's proclamation had stricken upon the right vein, in pro- 
mising to lay down exactions and payments, and so had made 
them now and then have a kind thought on Perkin. But 
now these bubbles by much stirring began to meet, as they use 
to do upon the top of water. The king^s lenity, by that time 
the Cornish rebels who were taken and pardoned, and, as it 
was said, many of them sold by them that had taken them, for 
twelve pence and two shillings a piece, were come down into 
their country, had rather emboldened them than reclaimed 
them ; insomuch as they stuck not to say to their neighbours 
and countrymen, that the king did well to panlon them, for 
that he knew he should leave few subjects in England, if he 
hanged all that were of their mind ; and began whetting and 
inciting one another to renew the commotion. Some of the 
subtilest of them, hearing of Perkin^s being in Ireland, found 
means to send to him to let him know, that if he would come 
over to them they would serve him. 

When Perkin heard this news, he began to take heart 
again, and advised upon it with his council, which were prin- 
cipally three : Heme, a mercer that had fled for debt ; Skelton, 
a tailor ; and Astley, a scrivener ; for Secretary Frion was gone. 
These told him, that he was mightily overseen, both when he 
went into Kent, and when he went into Scotland; the one 
being a place so near London, and under the king^s nose ; and 
the other a nation so distasted with the people of England, that 
if they had loved him never so well, yet they could never have 
taken his part in that company. But if he had been so happy 
as to have been in Cornwall at the first, when the people began 
to take arms there, he had been crowned at Westminster before 
this time. For, these kings, as he had now experience, would 
sell poor princes for shoes. But he must rely wholly upon 
people; and therefore advised him to sail over with all possible 
speed into Cornwall ; which accordingVy he did, having in his 
compaay four small barks, with some six «Goie oi «ftN«ci%ws» 
Sgbting men. He arrived in SeplemW at Y}>mX».\A-^».1 ^ 
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•Ad Ibrtfawith oatee to Bodmin, the blackimith*i town ; where 
thare aatembled onto him to the number of duree tbomand men 
<if the mde people. There he set forth a new proclamation, 
atniking liie people with fair promiies, and humouring them 
with invectivef against the king and his goFemment. And as 
It ihreth with smoke^ that nerer loseth itsdf till it be at the 
highest ; he did now belbre his end nuse his style, entitling hin^ 
wA no more Riehard, Duke of York, but l&ohard the Fourth, 
Xmg of England. His oooncil advised him by all means 
to OQAke hinoelf master of some good walled town ; as well 
to make his men find tiie sweetness of rich q)oil% and to allure 
to him all loose and lost people, by like hopes of booty ; as to 
be a sure retreat to his forces^ in case they should have anv 
ill day, or unlucky chance in the field. Wherefore they took 
heart to them, and went on, and beneged the city of Szeter, 
the principal town for strengtib and wealth in diose parti. • • 
• Perkin, hearing this thunder of arms, and pr^arations 
•gainst bun &om so many partly raised his siege, and marched 
to Ikunton; beginning already to squint one eye upon (he 
crown and another upon the sanctuary ; though the Cornish 
men were become, like metal often fired and quenched, churl- 
iifa, and that would socmer break than bow; swearing and 
▼owing not to leave him, till the uttermost drop of their blood 
were i^t He was at his rising from Exeter between six and 
seven tiiousand strong, many having come unto him after be was 
set before Exeter, upon fame of so great an enterprise, and to 
partake of the spoil ; though upon the raising of bis siege some 
did slip away. When he was come near Taunton, he dissem- 
bled all fear, and seemed all the day to use diligence in pre- 
paring all things ready to fight. But about midnight he 
fled with three score horse to Bewdley in the New Forest, 
where he and divers of his company registered themselves 
sanctuary-men, leaving his Cornish men to die four winds; but 
yet thereby easing them of their yow, and using his wonted 
compassion, not to be by when his subjects' blood should be 
spilt. The king, as soon as he heard of Perkin's flight, sent 
presently five hundred horse to pursue and apprehend him, be- 
fore he should get either to the sea, or to that same little island 
called a sanctuary. But they cameMoo late for the latter of 
these. Therefore all they could do, was to beset the sanctuary, 
and to maintain a strong watch about it^ till the king's pleasure 
were further known. As for the rest of iVie t«V^%, >^<^'l ^ 
bein^ destituted of their head, without stxoVe «\x\c\l«U) ^m^- 
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mitted themselves nnto the king*8 mercy. And the king, who 
commonly drew blood, as physicians do,rati)er to safe life than 
to spill it, and was nev^r cruel when he was secure ; now he 
saw the danger was past, pardoned them all in the end, ezc^ 
some few desperate persons, which he reserved to he executed, 
the better to set off his mercy towards the vest. There wen 
also sent with all speed some horse to St. MichaeFs Mount 
in Cornwall, where the Lady Catharine Gordon was left by 
her husband, whom in all fortunes she entirely loved ; adding 
the virtues of a wife to the virtues of her sex. The king sent 
in the greater diligence, not knowing whether she might be 
with child, whereby the business would not have ended in 
Perkin^s person. When she was brought to the king, it was 
commonly said, that the king received her not only with com- 
passion, but with affection ; pity giving more impression to her 
f>xcellent beauty. Wherefore comforting her, to serve as well 
his eye as his fame, he sent her to his queen to remain with 
her ; giving her very honourable allowwioe finr the support of 
her estate, which she enjoyed both during the king*s life and 
many years after. The name of the white rose, which had 
been given to her husband's false title, was continued in com* 

mon speech to her true beauty 

The king did also, while he was at Bxeter, appoint the 
Lord Darcy, and others, commissioners, for the fining of all 
sucli as were of any value, or had any hand or partaking in 
the aid or comfort of Perkin, or the Cornish men, either in the 
field or in the flight. 

These commissioners proceeded with such strictness and 
severity, as did much obscure the king*s mercy in sparing of 
blood, with the bleeding of so much treasure. Perkin was 
brought nnto the king^s court, but not to the king's presence ; 
tliough the king, to satisfy his curiosity, saw him sometimes 
out of a window, or in passage. He was in shew at liberty, 
but guarded with all care and watch that was possible, and 
willed to follow the king to London. But from his first ap- 
pearance upon ttie stage, in his new person of a sycophant, or 
juggler, instead of his former person of a prince, all men may 
think how he was exposed to the derision notonly of the cour- 
tiers, but also of the comteon people, who flocked about him as 
he went along : that one might know afar off where the owl 
was by the Bight of birds; some mocking, some wondering, 
I^'"^ ciiw/,^^ some prying and picking matter out of his 
^'^^Jtenanoe and geatute to talk of: »o that t\i% tt\ifc \i«iw» 
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iwil mpietiy' whiek lie had «o long wjoyad, wm plentifully le* 

em loom and eontompt. Ai mod ai lie was came to Lon- 
the king gave alio tbe city tbe aolace of thu May-game | 
Uk be was oonreyed leismely on horseback, but not in any 
if^aoBunious faahion, tfaroufh Cheapside and Ckmihill, to the 
Tower, and 6om thence back again unto WMtminster, wiUi the 
ehoiBiof « tboosand taunti and veproaches. But to amend 
tb0 skew, tkere followed a little distance of Periun, an inward 
ooqneeUorcf his, one that had been seijeant fiurier to the king, 
SEhia lUlow, when P^ kin took sanctuary, chose rntber to take 
an holy habit than an holy plaee^ and dad himself like an 
Imnnit, aad in that weed wandered about the oountxy, till he 
WW disoov«fcd and taken. But this nan was bound hand 
IHMi Ihot upon the hone, and eame not back with FMin, but 
was left at the Tower, and within few days after executed. 
Soon alter, now that Perkin could tell better what himself wa% 
he was diUgently examined ; and after his ooofeesion taken, 
an eslnet was made of such parts of them as were thought fit 
to he dimlged, which was printed and diqiersed abroad; 
wbeiein the king did himedf no right; fm as there was a la- 
boored tale ef particulars, of Perkin's lather and mother, and 
gmndsiie and gtandmotfaw, and uncles and cousim^ by names 
and simamei^ and from what places he tra¥dled up and down ; 
so there was little or nothing to purpose of anything concerning 
his designs, or any practices that had been held with him ; nor 
the Docbess of Burgundy herself, that all tbe world did take 
knowledge of, as tbe i)er8on that bad put life and being into 
the whole business, so much as named or pointed at. So that 
men missing of that they looked for, looked about for they 
knew not what, and were in more doubt than before ; but the 
king chose rather not to satisfy, than to kindle coals. . • • 

It was nut long but Perkin, who was made of quicksilver, 
whidi is hard to hold or imprison, began to stir. For deceiving 
his keepers, he took him to his heels, and made speed to the 
sea-coasts. But presently all comers were laid for him, and 
such diligent pursuit and search made, as he was fain to turn 
back, and gei him to the bouse of Bethlehem, called the priory 
of Sheen (which had the privilege of Sanctuary), and put him- 
self into the hands of the prior of that monastery. The prior 
was thought an holy man, and much reverenced in those days. 
He came to the king, and besought the king for Parkin's life 
only, leaving him otherwise to the king's discKtioiDL. '^^x;^'^ 
about tbe king were again more hot than ever, Va Vw)^ ^^ 
li/y take him forth and hang him. Bat l\ie Vm^, ^'aN.^fta^ 
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an high stomach, and could not hate any that he despised, bid, 
<* Take him forth, and set the knave in* the stocks ;** and so 
promising the prior his life, he caused him to be brought fortii. 
And within two or three days after, upon a scaffold set up iu 
the pilace court at Westminster, he was fettered and set in the 
stocks for the whole day. And the next day after, the like was 
done bv him at the cross in Cheapside, and in both places he 
read his confession, of which we made mention before; and 
was from Cheapside conveyed and laid up in the Tower. • • 
But it was ordained, that this winding-ivy of a Plantagenet 
should kill the true tree itself. For Perkin, after he*had been 
awhile iu the Tower, began to insinuate himself into tlie favour 
and kindness of his keepers, servants to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, Sir John Digby, being four in number ; Strangewaysy 
Blewet, Astwood, and Long Roger. These varlets, with moun- 
tains of promises, he sought to corrupt, to obtain his escape ; 
but knowing weU, that his own fortunes were made so con- 
temptible, as he could feed no mau^s hopes, and by hopes he 
must work, for rewards he had none, he had contrived with 
himself a vast and tragical plot; which was, to draw into hia 
company Edward Phuitageuet, Earl of Warwick, then pri- 
soner iu the Tower; whom the weary life of a long hnprison- 
ment, and the often and renewing fears of being put to death, 
had softened to take any impression of counsel for his liberty. 
This young prince he thought these servants would look 
upon, though not upon himself ; and therefore, after that by 
some message by one or two of them, he had tasted of the 
Earls consent ; it was agreed that these four should murder 
tlieir master, Uie lieutenant, secretly, iu the night, and make 
their best of such money and portable goods of his, as they 
should find readv at hand, and get the keys of the Tower, and 
presently let forth Perkin and the Earl. But this conspiracy 
wa» revealed in time, before it could be executed. And m this 
again the opinion of the king's great wisdom did surcharge him 
with a sinister fame, that Perkin was but his bait, to entrap the 
Karl of Warwick. And in the very instant while this conspi- 
racy was m working, as if that also had been the king's indus- 

ST'/'fw • ^' *^** ^^^ ^^^^^^ **'**^ ^^^^ * counterfeit 

Sr^ir*!-! ^'''*^^' * cordwainer's son, whose name was Ralph 

Wilford; a young man taught and set on by an Augusliu 

fhur, called Patrick. They both from the parts of Suffolk 

eameforwardM into Kent, where they did not only privily and 

ww/er/uMid give out that this WilCotd nvm Wi^ Xxxi* ^iw\ ^^ 

yr*rwioJL, but kUo the friur, fiuding som* W^Ut cwVw:^w'\v»^^'^ 
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lieople, took tiio Mdnew ki fhiB ptfTpitto dtfelaM atf iiitieb, ind 
fo incite tk« people to oome in to hi* aid. WiMmipon l&ey wefO 
lioAi pneenay appvebended, and the young ftlloir elwented) 
and tae fAat oondenAied to perpetual ittpkrieonment; Tbit 
also IkflCppenidg ifo oppoftonely, to mreeedC the danger to ^ 
kinfV eitate ftom the Barl of Warwick, and tiieittby to colour 
die king's Mverity that MloweA; together with the madnew of 
the Mar to vainly and despe«at«ly to divnlgie a treawn, befoM 
it had gotten any flunB« ef etrength : and the ntring of Ae 
friat^iHI^whieh nevertheleM wae^ indeed, bdt the prfTil^ of hii 
•rder 9 and Aw pity in the coiinmon people^ which if it ran in a 
ttrong fltrean^, dMh etrer ea«t up aoandal and envy, nMUle it ge* 
Bemfly father talked than heUered that alf wae hut tlw khig's de^ 
^108* Biithoweoever il were, beMVipon iVikin, that had offended 
agakiet graoe now the third titte, WM at the last proceeded 
lAth, tod by eonnnisBioneita of oyer and detennmer, anaigned 
atW^Htniniter, upon diren treasons cdntnrittcdandpnpetrated 
after his cowing on lund^ within thi* hlngdoni, fMr s»llie judgM 
adfised> foe that he was a ftttvigner, and CondcNnned, and A 
Ihw days after exeiisntedaCTyhtim ; where h* did again openly 
lead his confessiim, and tak« it upon bis death to be tree. Thhi 
was the end of this fitdn CdckaMce of * king, that was able to 
destroy ttose that did ncrt espy him flnt It was one of the 
longest plays ef that kind that hath been in memory, and might 
perhaps have had another end, if he had not met with a kmg 
both wise, stout, and fortunate. 

We can only, in addition, afford room for the concln* 
Bion of the work, containing the character of King 
Henry : — 

I'his king, to speak of him in terms equal to his deserving, 
was one of the bait sort of wonders—- a wonder for wise men. 
He Imd parts both in his virtues and his fortune, not so fit for 
a common-place as for observation^ Certainly he was religious, 
both in his affection and observance. But as he could see 
clear, for those timesy through superstition, so he would be 
blinded, now and then, by human p)olicy. He advanced 
churchmen; he was tender in the privilege of sanctuaries, 
though they wrought him much mischief. He built and en- 
dowed many religious foundations, besides his memorable hos- 
pital of the Savoy ; and yet was he a great alms-gVici \w ««ct«X.^ 
which ahowed that bia workB in public were dei\Vcak«di t^i^«i 
God's glory than bU own. He professed aXwa^s to \on« va^l 
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seek peace ; and it was his usual preface in his treatise, that 
when Christ came into the world peace was sung, and when 
he went out of the world peace was bequeathed. And this 
virtue could not proceed out of fear or softness, for be was 
valiant and active, and therefore no doubt it was truly Chris- 
tian and moral. Yet he knew the way to peace was not to 
seem to be desirous to avoid war ; therefore would he make offers 
and fames of wars till he had mended the conditions of peace. 
It was also much, that one that was so great a lover of peace 
should be so happy in war : for his arms, either in foreign or 
civil wars, were never infortunate ; neither did he know what a 
disaster meant. The war of his coming in, and the rebellions 
of the Earl of Lincoln and the Lord Audley, were ended by 
victory ; the wars of France and Scotland, by peaces sought at 
his hands ; that of Britain by accident of the duke's death ; tlie 
insurrection of the Lord Lovel, and that of Perkin at Exeter and 
in Kent, by flight of the rebels before they came to blows. So 
that his fortune of arms was still inviolate; the rather sure, 
for that in the quenching of the commotions of his subjects, he 
ever went in person ; sometimes reserving himself to liack and 
second his lieutenants, but ever in action ; and yet ihat was 
not merely forwardness, but partly distrust of others. 

He did much maintain and countenance his laws, which, 
nevertheless, was no impediment to him to woik his will ; for 
it was so handled that neither pren^ative nor proflt went to di- 
minution. And yet as he would sometimes strain up his laws 
to his prerogative, so he would also let down his prerogative to 
his paniament ; for mint, and wars, and martial discipline, 
things of absolute power, he would nevertheless bring to parli- 
ament. Justice was well administered in bis time, save where 
the king was party; save also that the council-table inter- 
meddled too much with ** meum ** and " tuum.*' For it was 
a very court of justice during his time, especially in the begin- 
ning; but in that part both of justice and policy which is the 
durable part, and cut, as it were, in brass or marble, which 
is the making of good laws, he did excel. And with his 
justice he was also a merciful prince ; as in whose time there 
were but three of the nobility that suffered — the Earl of War- 
wick, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Lord Audley ; though 
the first two were, instead of numbers, in the dislike and 
obloquy otfhe people. But there were never so great rebellions 
opiated with bo httJe blood drawn \)y the hand of justice, as 
^^two rebelUoru of BJackbeath andExetct, K% iot <tte wicrvv^ 
upoa tbote which were takeu in Kent, it ^«*Wt «. v:,\nii 
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of peofl*. Hif pardons went cfot bodi before and after hu 
•word. Bat then ne had withal a itrange kind of interchanging 
of luige and iimmected pardons with severe executions, which, 
kia wiadom oobsiaered, could not be imputed to any ineon- 
•tanej or hieqiialitj, but either to some reason which we do not 
now know, or to aprindple he had set unto lumi^lf,that he would 
vary and try both ways in turn. But the less blood he drew, 
liio more he took of tnasure: and, as some Construed it, he was 
ffao more sparing in the one that he might be the mote pressing in 
tiie odier, for both would hare been intolenhie. Of nature 
•amicdly he eoreted to aecumolate treasure, and was a little 
teoff in admiring riches. The people, into whom tbne is in- 
Mad, fbt the pKsenration of monarchies, a natural desire to 
disphiifge their princes, though it be wi^ the unjust diarge of 
tiirir ooanselloit and ministers, did impute this unto Cardinal 
Mioftoii and Sir Reginald Bmy, wbo^ as tt after appeared, as 
eooDSclloia of ancient authority with him, did so second his 
Immoan^ as oeTertheless they did temper fhem. Whereas 
B m p so n and Dudley that followed, being penons that had no 
npntation with hioi, otherwise tiian by tiie senrQe following of 
his bent, did not giro wa;y only as ^ iBrst did, but shape him 
way to itktme extremities^ for which hioiself was toudied with 
remorse at his death, and which his successor renounced and 
•ought to purge. This excess of his had at tiiat time many 
gloMes and interpretations. Some thought the continual rebel- 
lions wherewith he had been vexed had made him grow to hate 
his people ; some thought it was done to pull down their sto- 
machs, and to keep them low ; some, for that he would leave bis 
son a golden fleece ; some suspected he had some high design 
upon ibreign parts ; but those perhaps shall come nearest the 
truth that fetch not their reasons so far off, but rather impute it 
to nature, age, peace, and a mind fixed upon no other ambition 
or pursuit. W hereunto I should add, that having every day 
occasion to take notice of the necessities and shifto for money 
of other great princes abroad, it did the better, by comparison, 
set off to him the felicity of full coffers. As to his expending 
of treasure, he never spared charge which his ai&irs required ; 
and in his buildings was magnificent; but his rewanls were 
very limited, so that his liberality was rather upon his own 
state and memory than upon the deserts of others. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and his 
own way, as one that revered himself and would i«v^ \\A«fedk. 
Had he been a private man he would have beei\ tetm^^ ^^wx^ \ 
bat la M wife prince it was but keeping oi d\%\.MiW» niViv^a. 
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indeed he did towards all, not admitting any near or full ap- 
proach neither to his power or to his secrets, for he was governed 
by none. His queen, notwithstanding she had presented him 
with divers children, and with a crown also, though he would 
not acknowledge it, could do nothing with him. ^ His mother 
he reverenced mudi, heard little ; fur any person agreeable to 
him for society, such as was Hastings to King Edward the 
Fourth, or Charles Brandon after to King Henry the Eighth, 
he had none ; except we should account for such persons 
Fox, and Bray, and Empson, because they were so much with 
him. But it was but as the instrument is much with the work- 
man. He had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet kept state 
and majesty to the height ; being sensible that majesty maketh 
the people bow, but vain-glory boweth to them. 

To his confedtfates abroad he was constant and just, but 
not open; but rather such was his inquiry, and such his close- 
ness, as they stood in the light towards him, and he stood in 
the dark to them. Yet without strangeness, but with a sem- 
blance of mutual communication of affairs. As for little envies 
or emulati(»is upon foreign princes, which are frequent with 
many kings, he never had many, but went substantially to his 
own business. Certain it is that though his reputation was great at 
home^ yet it was greater abroad. For foreigners that could not see 
the passages of affairs, but made their judgments upon the issues 
of them, noted that he was ever in strife, and ever aloft. It 
grew also from the airs which the princes and states abroad 
received from their ambassadors and agents here, which were 
attending the court in great number, whom he did not only 
ccHitent with courtesy, reward, and privateness, but, upon such 
conferences as passed with them, put them in admiration to 
find his uuiverud insight into the affairs of the world ; which, 
though he did suck chiefly from themselves, yet that which he 
had gathered from them all seemed admirable to every one, so 
that they did write ever to their superiors in high terms con- 
cerning his wisdom and art of rule; nay, when they were 
returned, they did commonly maintain intelligence with him : 
such a dexterity he had to impropriate to himself all foreign 
mstruments. 

He was careful and lil)eral to obtain good intelligence from 

JT V^y^ abroad ; wherein he did not only use his interest in 

^^iJ'^^" Jjcre, and his pensioner, which he had both in the 

hidut ^^^^^ ^^ other the courts of Christendom, but the 

jfg ./ *^^ vigilsLUcj of his own amViaaaadon Vn ^oi^v^iv 

• 'or which purpose his iustruct'ioiia Yi«e <i^'« ^^M^vu'^^ 
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year of rest, in which he did not obtain at her Majesty's hands 
some notable addition, either of honour or profit. 

But he, on the other side, making these her Majesty^s favours 
nothing else but wings fur his ambition, and looking upon 
them not as her benefits but as his advantages, supposing that 
to be his own metal which was but her mark and impression, 
was so given over by God, who often punisheth ingratitude by 
ambition, and ambition by treason, and treason by final ruin, 
as he had long ago plotted it in his heart to become a dan- 
gerous supplanter of that seat whereof he ought to have been a 
principal supporter ; in such sort as now every man of common 
sense may discern not only his last actual and open treasons, 
but also his former more secret practices and preparations 
towards those his treasons, and that without any gloss or in- 
terpreter, but himself and his own doings. 

For first of all the world can now expound why it was that 
he did aspire, and had almost attained unto a greatness like 
unto the ancient greatness of the *' prsefectus prsetorio^' under the 
emperors of Rome, to have all men of war to make their sole 
and particular dependence upon him ; that with such jealousy 
and watchfulness he sought to discountenance any one that 
might be a competitor to him in any part of that greatness, 
that with great violence and bitterness he sought to suppress 
and keep down all the worthiest martial men which did not 
appropriate their respects and acknowledgements only towards 
himself. All which did manifestly detect and distinguish, 
that it was not the reputation of a famous leader in the wars 
which he sought, as it was construed a great while, but only 
power and greatness to serve his own ends, considering he 
never loved virtue nor valour in another but where he thought 
he should be proprietary and commander of it, as referred to 
himself. 

So likewise those points of popularity which every man took 
notice and note of, as his affable gestures, open doors, making 
his table and his bed so popularly places of audience to suitors, 
denying nothing when he did nothing, feeding many men in 
their discontentments against the queen and the state, and the 
like ; as they were ever since Absalom^s time the forerunners of 
treasons following, so in him they were either the qualities of a 
nature disposed to disloyalty, or the beginnings and concep- 
tions of that which afterwards grew to shape and fonsa. 

But as it were a vain thing to think to 8e&Tc\x V^« ioq\& qs^^ 
first motions ottimnna, which are known to nome VraX-O^ ^^c«^ 
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th'in^, that though he were a dark prince, and infinitely tus- 
fjicious, and bis times full of secret conspiracies and tronbles, 
yet in tv^eiitv-four years* reign he never put down or discom- 
posed counsellor, or near servant, save cnly Stanley, the lord 
ciiamlierlain. As for the disposition of his subjects in 
fr^'neral towards him, it stood thus with him ; that of the three 
affections wliich naturally tie the hearts of the suljecti to their 
sovereigns, love, fear, and reverence, he had the last in height| 
tlic* seconrl in good measure, and so little of the first aa he 
was beliolding to the other two. 

He was a prince sad, serious, and full of thongfati and se- 
cret observations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
hand, especially touching persons. As, whom to employ, 
wliom to reward, whom to inquire off whom to beware of, 
what were the dependencies, what were the factions, and the 
like; keeping, as it were, a journal of hb thoughts. There is 
to this day a merry tale, that his monkey, set on, at it wai 
thought, by one of his chamber, tore bis principal note-bodL 
all to pieces, when by chance it lay forth ; whereat tbe eonrt^ 
which liked not those pensive accounts, was almost tickled 
witli sport. 

He was indeed full of apprehensions and suspieioni, bat ai 
he did easily take them, so he did easily check them and mas- 
U;r them, whereby they were not dangerous, but troubled himself 
more than others. It is true, his thoughts were so many, aa 
Ihcy could not well always stand together; but that which 
did good one way, did hurt another: iieither did he at some- 
tirn(»i weigli them aright in their proportions. Certainly, that 
rumour which did him so much mischief, that the Duke of 
Yf^rk should be savefl and alive, was, at the first, of his own 
nourishing, because he would have more reason not to reign in 
ri^lit of his wife. He was afiable and both well and fkir 
s]H;kcn, and would use strange sweetness and blandishments of 
words wlicre he desired to effect or persuade anything that he 
took to heart. He was rather studious than learned, reading 
most ixK>ks that were of any worth in the French tongue; yet 
lie understocKJ the Latin, as appeareth in that Cardinal Hadrian 
and others, wiio could very well have written French, did uie 
to write to him in I^tin. 

For his j>leasures, there is no news of them ; and yet by hii 
///Afmctwnt to Marsin and Slile, touching tlie Queen of Naple^ 
// MCfmetIi he couhl interrogate weW ioucV\\w^ V^camI^. He did 
hy filHOMitroH M great princes do \\y \>a\w\ue\», cotiv« «xA\o^ 
t Jitilv ujjon tlietn, arid turu away. Yox uevex \w\t\c» >««» taaift 
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maintained and continued by supplies, were not sufficient to 
bring the prosecutions there to period. The second, that the 
axe had not been put to the root of the tree, in regard there 
bad not been made a main prosecution upon the arch-traitor 
Tyrone in his own strength, within the province of Ulster. 
The third, tliat the prosecutions before time bad been inter- 
mixed and interrupted with too many temporizing treaties, 
whereby the rebel did ever gather strength and reputation to 
renew the war with advantage. All which goodly and well- 
sounding discourses, together with great vaunts that he would 
make the earth tremble before him, tended but to this, (hat the 
queen should increase the list of her army, and all proportions 
of treasure and other furniture, to the end bis commandment 
might be the greater. For that he never intended any such 
prosecution may appear by this, that even at the time before 
bis going into Ireland, he did open himself so far in speech to 
blunt his inwardest counsellor, *^ That he did assure himself 
that many of the rebels in Ireland would be advised by him :'' 
so far was he from intending any prosecution towards those in 
wbom he took himself to have interest. But his ends were two ; 
tbe one to get great forces into bis hands ; the other to oblige the 
heads of the rebellion unto him. and to make them of his party. 
These two ends had in themselves a repugnancy ; for the one 
imported prosecution, and the other treaty ; but he that meant 
to he too strong to be called to account for anything, and 
meant liesides, when he was once in Ireland, to engage himself 
in otlier journeys that should hinder the prosecution in the 
north, took things in order as they made for him : and so first 
did nothing, as was said, but trumpet a final and utter prose- 
cution against Tyrone in the north, to the end to have his 
forces augmented. 

And in the same strain the account proceeds to the close. 
For example, in the narrative of the misguided earl's 
last insane attempt in London, which brought him to 
the scaffold, we are told that he and his adviser Cuffe 
had *'■ set down between them the ancient principle of 
traitors and conspirators, which was to prepare vsiaxcj 
and to acquaint few ; and, after the mauuct q\ xtivRet^n^^ 
make ready their powder, and place \t, mv\ iJtvcw ^"^^ 
fire but in the instant." And a\\ "EssexTs \»oN^\svew^5 
re throughout set in the most \iufavouT«!)c^fc Vv^^ ^ 
ie worst coDstruction put upon them. 
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• 
somewhat that may seem divine. When the Lady Margaret, 
his mother, had divers great snitors for marriage, she dreamed 
one night that one in the likeness of a bishop, in pontifical Imh 
bit, did tender her Edmund, Earl of Richmond, the king*if 
father, for her husband ; neither had she ever any child but the 
king, though she had three husbands. One oay when Kinjg 
Henry the Sixth, whose innocency gave him holiness, wa» 
washing his hands at a great feast, and east his* eye upon 
King Henry, then a yomig youth, he said, ** Thitf is the lad th&t 
shal repossess quietly that that we now strive for.** But that that 
was truly divine in him,^ was that he had the fortune of a true 
Christian as well as of a great king, in living exercised and 
dying repentant; so as he had an happy warfajre in both conflicts, 
both of sin and the crpss. 

He was bom • at Pembroke Castle, and lieth bnried at 
Westminster in one of the stateliest and daintiest monuments- 
of Europe, both for the chapel and for the sepulchre. So that 
he dwelleth more richly dead, in the monument of his tomb, 
than he did alive in Ridimond, or any of his palaces. I could 
wish he did the like in this monun^Qt of bis fame. 

r 
Other expressions of Bacon's, as well as fliese last 
words, indicate sufficiently his own estimation of this 
remarkable work. In a letter, for instance, sent with a 
presentation copy to the Queen of Bohemia, he writes — 
** If King Henry the Seventh were alive again, I hope 
verily he would not be so angry with me for not flattering 
him, as well pleased in seeing himself so truly described 
in colours that will last and be believed " So in another 
letter written about the same time or shortly after to 
Bishop Andrews, he says, ** Now being, as I am, no 

■ more able to do my country service, it remained unto me 
to do it honour, which I have endeavoured to do in my 
work of the reign of King Henrv the Seventh." And 
we have seen his anxiety to have the work translated into 
Latin, in the hope, as he expresses it in his letter to 
Matthew, that, since he had lost much time with his own 
age, he might thereby recover it with posterity. 
TJiJs was not the only historical woric hi which the 

spirited and hopeful old man engaged after Ikis loss of 
oSce, We have also from his pen ttie cotwneticcmctiV q\ 
^^ts^or^ qfeAeJieign of Henry the Eighth, ftwl v^^Xfc^ 
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la the MuoeBemy ITorib^pabliBhed by Bawley, in 4to., 
td London, in 1629. " iW work/' em Teniaon, " he 
Vkdertook upon the motion of EJng Charies the First, 
bat, a greater idng not l^oidinr him time, he onlv began 
H; for diat which we have of it was, it seems, but one 
BMMrung's work." It appears, however, that tiie work 
wm aerially commenceo, or at least ondertaken, while 
(Carles was stiU jMrince. Writing to Buckingham, then 
at Madrid, on the 2l8t of February, 1623, we find him 
that expressing himself: — '* I beseedi your lordship, of 
yioar nobleness, vouchsafe to present my most humble 
aa$j to his lugfaness, who I hope ere long will make me 
leave King Heni^ the Eighth, and set me on woriL in 
nktion of his highness's adventures." And in a letter 
•apt to the prince, with a copy of the 2>0 Augmeittis 
Sekmtkarum^ in the latter part of the same ^ear, he 
wiites—'* For H^iry the Eighth, to deal truly with your 
higfaneas, I did so despair of my health this summer, as I 
was f^iBii to choose some such work as I might compass 
widim days ; so far was I from entering into a work of 
length. Your highness's return hath been my restorative. 
When I shall wait upon your highness, I shall give prou 
a farther account." The fragment that remains is strikmg, 
but very short, and can scarcely be all that was pre- 
pared. 

And there is a longer fragment, entitled The Begins 
ing of the History of Great Britain (or of the kingdom 
from the union of the crowns), which is also very spirited. 
This is evidently the performance about which we have 
a letter in the Besuscitatio (Part I. 3rd edit. p. 26), 
headed ' A Letter to the King, upon the sending unto 
him a Beginning of an History of bis Majesty's Times.* 
The letter is without date, but it was probably written in 
1624. The portion of the work sent with the letter is 
described as ^* but a leaf or two.* 

* But Mr. Montagu is quite mistaken in supposing that 
another longer letter in the same collection (]^p. TA, ^V^^ 
beaded * A Letter to the Lord Chancellor toucVun^ ^eY^Vjoti 
of Britain, * which he quotes in his bibllogTap\iical'Pte^«^c«) ^nJ^ 
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There are two short biographical sketches, or rather 
characters, by Bacon, one of Julius Csesar, the other of 
Augustus, which may be classed with his historical writ- 
ings. Both were written by him in Latin ; and the ori- 

all Stephen8*8 annotations, to the extent of nearly half a dozen 
pages, relates to the same work. The History of Great Britain 
there spoken of ia another project altogether — a history of the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland before the accession of 
James. '' I conceived," Bacon writes, '* it would be honour 
for his majesty, and a work very memorable, if this island of 
Great Britain, as it is now joined in monarchy for the ages to 
come, so it were joined in history for the times past, and that 
one just and complete history were compiled of both nations." 
The letter is undated ; but it was evidently written not at the 
close, but in tlie earlier part of James's reign ; and the lord 
chancellor to whom it is addressed was not, as Mr. Mcmtaga 
appears to assume, Bacon's successor in the great seal, 
Williams (who, by the bye, never had the title of chancellor), 
but his predecessor. Lord Ellesraere. Instead of having been 
written by Bacon at the end of his life and after his loss of 
office, it was most probably written before he bad even become 
Solicitor-General. There is no allusion in it to bis ever having 
held any public employment. " For all this while,** he says 
towards toe close, ** I assure myself I cannot be mistaken by 
your lordship, as if I sought an office or employment for my- 
self; for no man knows better than your lordship, that, if there 
were in me any faculty thereunto, yet neither my course of life 
nor profession would permit iL" So that he does not even 

Sropose himself for the writer of the work. And would he 
ave spoken of himself as known to have no faculty for his- 
torical writing, after the publication of liis Henry tbeSeventlif 
But to put tlie point beyond dispute, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve that a considerable part of the letter, recounting the 
course of events from the time of Henry the Eighth, is evidently 
the germ of a remarkable passage in the second book of the 
Advancement of learning, which was published in 1605. 
The letter was therefore written in or before that year. Since this 
note was written, we find the letter, for the first time correctly 
prmtei\ from the original, in Mr. G)llier*s learned and valuable 
"Catalogue of the Library at Bridgewater House,'' 4to., Lon., 
y^J/; and the date tuaa out to be " GtaVa lim, 'Ja'^^ K^\\l» 
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nnals were first published by Rawley, in the Opusctda 
raria Posthmna, 8vo. Lond. 1658. English translations 
of both had been given by Rawley the year before in the 
First Part of the Resusdtatio. And there are also two 
pieces on Queen Elizabeth ; one written in English, the 
other in Latin ; and a shorter piece entitled Tlie Praise 
of Henry Prince cf Wales, The following are extracts 
mMn the English eulogy on Elizabeth, first published 
by Stej^ens in 1734, with the title of 'Mr. Bacon's 
Disooune in the Praise of His Sovereign :' — 



No praise of xnagDanimity, nor of love, nor of knowledge, can 
intercept her praise, that planteth and nourisheth magnanimity 
\sY her example, love by her person, and knowledge by the peace 
and serenity of her times. And if these rich pieces be so fair miset, 
what are they set, and set in all perfection 1 Magnanimity no 
doubt oonsisteth in contempt of peril, in contempt of profit, and 
in meriting of the times wherein one liveth. For contempt of 
peril, tee a lady that cometh to a crown after the experience of 
some adverse fortune, which for the most part exteuuateth the 
mind, and maketh it apprehensive of fears. No sooner she 
taketh the sceptre into her sacred hands, but she putteth on a re- 
solution to make the greatest, the most important, the most 
dangerous alteration that can [)e in a state, the alteration of re- 
ligion. This she doth, not after a sovereignty established and 
continued by sundry years, when custom might have bred in 
her people a more absolute obedience ; when trial of her servants 
might hare made her more assured whom to employ ; when the 
reputation of lier policy and virtue might have made her go- 
vernment redoubted, but at Ihe very entrance of her reign, when 
she was green in authority, her servants scant known unto her, 
tlie adverse part not weakened, her own part not confirmed. 
Neither doth she reduce or reunite her realm to the religion of 
ttie states about her, that the evil inclination of the subject 
might be countervailed by the good correspondence in foreign 
parts : but contrariwise, she introduceth a religion exterminated 
and persecuted both at home and abroad. Her proceeding 
herein is not by degrees and by stealth, but absolute and at 
once.' Was she encouraged thereto by the strength she found 
in leagues and alliances with great and poteut co\\^e<\.e\^V%'&\ 
No, but she found her realm in wars with her t\eaTea\.a.\\CL.\nA>!^^- 
Jest neighbours. She stood single and alone, and\u\ea%vift ov^'^ 
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with one, that after the people of her nation had made hiiwars, 
left her to make her own peace : one that could never be by 
any solicitation moved to renew the treaties ; and one that since 
hath proceeded from doubtful terms of amity to the highest acts 
of hostility. Yet, notwithstanding the opposition so great, the 
support so weak, the season so improper ; yet, I say, because it 
was a religion wherein she was nourished and brought up ; a 
religion that freed her subjects from pretence of foreign powers, 
and, indeed, the true religion ; she brought to pass this great 
work with success winrthy so noble a resolution. See a queen 
that, when a deep and secret conspiracy was plotted against 
her sacred person, practised by subtile instruments, embraced 
by violent and desperate humours, strengthened and bound by 
vows and sacraments, and the same was revealed unto her (and 
yet the nature of the affairs required farther ripening before 
tbe apprehension of any of the parties), was content to put her- 
self into the guard of the Divine Providence, and her own pru- 
dence, to have some of the conspirators in her eyes, to suffer 
them to approach to her person, to take a petition of the hand 
that was conjured for her death ; and that with such majesty of 
countenance, such mildness and serenity of gesture, such art 
and impression of words, as had been sufficient to have represt 
and bound the hand of a conspirator if he had not been dis- 
covered. Lastly, see a queen, that when her realm was to have 
been invaded by an army, the preparation whereof was like 
the travel of an elephant, the provisions whereof were infinite, 
the setting forth whereof was the terror and wonder of Europe ; 
it was not seen that her cheer, her fashion, her ordinary manner 
was anything altered : not a cloud of that storm did appear iu 
that countenance wherein peace doth ever shine ; but with ex- 
cellent assurance, and advised security, she inspired her coun- 
cil, animated her nobility, redoubled the courage of her people, 
•till having this noble apprehension, not only that she would 
communicate her fortune with them, but that it was she that 
would protect them, and not they her : which she testified by 
no less demonstration than her presence in camp. Therefore, 
that magnanimity that neither fearetb greatness of alteration, 
nor the views of conspirators, nor the power of enemy, is more 
than heroical. . • • • 

The opulency of the peace such, as if you have respect, to 

iake one sign for many, to the number of fair houses that have 

^)een built since her reign, as Augustus said " that he had re- 

cejveei the city of brick, and left it of mwUe;' » tVftXftvj «a.^^ 

^/le received it a realm of cottages, aud \ia\\imaAft>^^^«>^ 
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of palaeeg : the state of traffic great and rich : the castoms, not- 
withstanding these wars and interruptions, not fallen : many 
profitable trades, many honourable discoveries : and lastly, to 
make an end where no end is, the shipping of this realm so ad- 
▼anced, and made so mighty and potent, as this island is be- 
eooie, as the natural site thereof deserved, the lady of the sea ; 
a point of so high consequence, as^it may be truly said, that the 
eommandment of the sea is an abridgment or a quintessence of 
a universal monarchy. . . . 

Lastly, to touch the mighty general merit of this queoi, bear 
in mind that her benignity and beneficence hath been as large 
■s Hie oppression and ambition of Spain. For to begin with 
tiie church of Rome, that pretended apostolic see is become but 
a donative cell of the King of Spain ; the vicar of Christ is be- 
come the King of Spain's chaplain ; he parteth the coming in 
of the new Pope for the treasuse of the old : he was wont to 
exclude but some two or three cardinals, and to leave the elec- 
tion of the rest ; but now he doth include, and present directly 
some small number, all incapable and incompatible with the 
conclave, put in only for colour, except one or two. The states 
of Italy, they be like little quillets of freehold being intermixed 
in the midst of a great honour or lordship. France is turned 
tipside down, the subject against the king, cut and mangled 
infinitely, a country of Rodomonts and Roytelets, farmers of^ 
tlie ways : Portugal usurped by no other title than strength and 
vicuiity : the Low Countries warred upon, because he seeketh 
not to possess them, for they were possessed by him before, but 
to plant there an absolute and martial government, and to sup- 
press their liberties : tlie like at this day attempted upon Arra- 
gon : the poor Indies, whereas the Christian religion generally 
brought enfranchisement of slaves in all places where it came, 
in a contrary course are brought from freemen to be slaves, and 
slaves of most miserable condition: sundry trains and practices 
of this king's ambition in Germany, Denmark, Scotland, the 
east towns, are not unknown. Then it is her government, and 
her government alone, that hath been the sconce and fort of all 
Europe, which hath let this proud nation from overrunning all. 
If any state be yet free from his factions erected in the bowels 
thereof ; if there be any state under his protection upon whom 
he usurpeth not; if there be any subject to him thatenjoyeth 
moderate liberty, upon whom he tyrannizeth not ; lei them all 
know, it is by the mercy of this renowned queen, IWV. aX^xv^iOOcv 
between them and tiieir misfortunes. These be %0Tcvft o? ^«i 
Ifeazns of noble and radiant magnanimity, iu coiitemT^A. oi ^^^ 
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which 8o manifestly, in contempt of profit which so many ad- 
mire, and in merit of the world which so many include in 
themselves ; set forth in my simplicity of speech, with much 
loss of lustre, but with near approach of truth ; aa the auu is 

seoi in the water 

If this be presumption, let him bear the blame that owneth 
the verses. What shall I speak of her rare qualities of compli- 
ment ; which as they be excellent in the things themselves, so 
they have always besides ^somewhat of a queeu^: and as queens 
use shadows and veils with their rich apparel, methinks in all 
her qualities there is somewhat that flieth from ostioitatiiMi, and 
yet invitelh the mind to contemplate her more. 

What should I speak of her excellent gift of speech, being 
a character of the greatness of her conceit, the height of her 
degree, and the sweetness of her nature f What life, what edge 
is there in those words and glances wherewith at pleasure she 
can give a man long to think ; be it that she mean to daunt 
him, to encourage him, or to amaxe him ! How admirable 
is her discourse, whether it be in learning, state, or love ! 
What variety of knowledge^ what rareness of conceit, what 
choice of words, what grace of utterance ! Doth it not appear, 
that though her wit be as the adamant of excellences, which 
draweth out of any book uicient or new, out of any writing or 
speech, the best ; yet she refineth it, she enricheth it far above 
the value wherein it is received ? And is lier speech only that 
language which the child leameth with pleasure, and not those 
which the studioils learn with industry ? Hath she not attained, 
besides her rare eloquence in her own language, infinitely po- 
Lshed since her happy times, changes of her language both 
learned and modem ? So that she is able to negotiate with di- 
vers ambassadors in their own languages ; and that with no dis- 
advantage unto them, who I think cannot but have a great part 
of their wits distracted from their matters in hand to the con- 
templation and admiration of such perfections. What should 
I wander <»i to speak of the excellences of her nature, which 
cannot endure to be looked on with a discontented eye : of the 
constancy of her favours, which maketh service as a journey 
by land, whereas the service of other princes is like an embark- 
ing by sea. For her royal wisdom and policy of guveniment, 
he that shall note and observe the prudent temper she useth in 
admitting access ', of the one side maintaining the majesty of 
Aer degree, and on the other side wot "^tciMdlciiig herself by 
Jookitjg to her estate through too tev nuVdAohi* \ Vw «v^>»\ft 
Judgement in choosing and finiVing ftoo«^ wxswjtak, «. v^voN. ^^^^ 
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yond the former : her profound discretion itk assigning and ap- 
l^opriating every of them to their aptest employment : her 
penetrating sight in discovering every man's ends and drifts : 
ner Wtmderful art in keeping servants in satisfaction, and yet in 
appetite : her inventing wit in contriving plots and overturns : 
her exact caution in censuring the propositions of others for her 
MTFice : her foreseeing events : her usage of occasions : — he 
Ibat JtkaM consider of these, and other things that may not well 
be touched, as he shall never cease to wonder at such a queen, 
fo he shall wonder the less, that in so dangerous times, when 
wits are so cunning, humours extravagant, passions so violent, 
the corruptions so great, the dissimulations so deep, factions so 
many, she hath notwithstanding done such great tilings, and 
leigned in felicity. 

To speak of her fortune, that which I did reserve for a gar- 
land of her honour ; and that is, that she liveth a virgin, and 
haJdk no children ; so it is that which maketh all her other vir« 
tues and acts mor'> sacred, more august, more divine. Let 
fliem leave children tuat leave no other memory in their times. 
** Brutorum sBteniitas, soboies." Revolve in histories the me- 
mories of happy men, and you shall not find any of rare feli- 
city but either he died childless, or his line spent soon after his 
death, or else was unfortunate in his children. Should a man 
have tbcm to be slain by his vassals, as the posthumus of 
Alexander the Great was? or to call them his im])osthumes, as 
Augustus Caesar called his? Peruse the catalogue: Corne- 
lius Sylla, Julius Caesar, Flavius Vespasianus, Severus, Coii- 
stantinus the Great, and many more. " Generare et liberi, hu- 
mana : creare et operari, diviiia." 

In the Low Countries, the Lammas-day, the retreat of Ghent, 
the day of Zutphen, and the prosperous progress of this sum- 
mer ; the bravado in Portugal, and the honourable exploits in 
the aid of the French king, besides the memorable voyages in 
the Indies ; and lastly, the good entertainment of the invin- 
cible navy, which was chased till the chasers were weary, after 
intinite loss, without taking a cock-boat, without tiring a sheep- 
cot, sailed on the mercies of the wind and the discretion of their 
adventures, making a perambulation or pilgrimage about the 
northern seas, and ignobling many shores and points of land 
by shipwreck ; and so returned home with scorn and dishonour 
much greater than the terror and expectation of their setting 
forth. 

These virtues and per/ecfions, with so great ie\\c\^^,V«tN^ 
Tmdeher the honour of her times, the admiration o^ tW ^NVixVCw, 
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• 

the suit and aspiring of greatest kings and princes, who yet 
durst never have aspired unto her, but as Ineir minds were 
raised by love. 

But why do I forget that words do eztoiuate and embase 
matters of so great weight^f Time is her best commender, 
which never brought forfb such a prince, whose imperial vir- 
tues contend with the excellency of her person ; both virtues 
contend with her fortune, and both virtue and fbrdme contend 
with her fame. 

" Orbis amor, famse carmen, coelique pupilla ; 
Tu decus omne tuis, tu decus ipsa tibi ! " 
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and subtile parti of bodiei, because the greater 
follow the more general and univeml fonni. 

5. ConstUuenty or HandfiUing {Manipidari 
stances : — 

For example, let the nature sought be memory 
means of exciting and helping the memory ; the coi 
instances will here be, first, order, or distribution, ant 
for artificial memory. Order, or distribution, mauifeat! 
the memory ; and places for artificial memory may i 
places in a proper sense, as a door, a window, a comei 
familiar and known persons ; or any other things at j 
provided they be placed in a certain order ; as animsili 
words, letters, characters, historical personages, &c., 
some of these are more, and some less fit for the parpa 
such kind of places greatly help the memory, and rai 
above its natural powers. Again ; verse is easier le 
remembered than prose. 

And this collection, or packet, of the three above-m 
instances, vis. order, artificial place, and verse, const! 
species of help for die memory : and this species of fa 
be justly called the prevention of endless search. Foi 
person endeavours to recollect, or call a thing to mint 
has no previous notion or perce{)tion of what he is in < 
he casts about, and tries every track, as it were witb 
but if he has any previous notion, this infinity of searc 
sently cut short ; and the memory is brought to bun 
home. But in the three instances above mentioned, tl 
clear and certain previous notion contained. For in 
there is required somewhat agreeable to order ; in the 
an image is required, that has some agreement, or rel 
those fixed places ; in the third, words that will stand i 
so tliat infinity is thus cut off or prevented, and tb 
limited and restrained. 

Other instances will give this second species ; that i 
brings an intellectual thing to strike the sense (whic 
method princijjally used in artificial memory), h 
remembrance. 

Other instances will give this third species; that tbo 
which make an impression by means of a strong 
or pasiion, as by caui'mg fear, surprise, blushing, deli 
assttt the memory. 

Other instances will give tVia iowiWv %^^\<»\ ^ 
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Aings sink the deepest, and dwell the longest io-the memory, 
which are chiefly impressed upon a clear mind, that remains 
unprejudiced, either before or afler the impression; as the 
things we learn in childhood, or think of just before going to 
sleep; as likewise all the first times that things are taken 
notice of. 

Other instances will give this fifth speciies ; that a multitude 
of circumstances, or, as it were, handles or holds to be taken, 
help the memory : as the making of many breaks in writings 
or printing ; reading or repeating aloud, &c. 

Lastly ; other inirtances will give the sixth species of help^ 
that those things which are expected, and raise the attention, 
stick better than such as pass slightly over the mind : whence, 
if a man should read a writing twenty times over, he would not 
remember it so well, as if he should read it but ten times, with 
trying between whiles to repeat it ; and consulting the eopy 
where his memory failed. 

Hence there are, as it were, six lesser forms of helps for the- 
memory; viz. (1) the cutting off infinity; (2) reducing intel- 
lectual to sensible things ; (3) impression by a strong passion ; 
(4) impression upon a mind ^ee and disengi^ed ; (5) variety 
of handles, or occasions ; and (6) expectation conceived. 

6. Conformable or Proportionate Instances Clnstan-- 
tiae Conformes sive Proportionatae) ; called also Pa- 
rallels or physical Similitudes, 

But this precept cannot be too frequently inculcated, that 
the procedure and method of mankind in their inquiries and 
endeavours to collect a natural history, must be entirely altered 
from the method at present in use ; for men's curiosity and 
diligence have been hitherto principally employed in observing 
the variety of things, cmd explaining the precise differences of 
animals, vegetables, and fossils, the greatest part of which 
variety and differences are rather the sport of nature than 
matters of any considerable and solid use to the sciences. 
Such things, indeed, serve for 'delight, and somietimes con- 
tribute to practice, but afford little or no true information, or 
thorough insight into nature ; human industry, therefore, must 
be bent upon inquiring into, and observing the similitudes and 
analogies of things, as well in their wholes as in their ^a.\<%\ 
for these are what unite nature, and \)e^\ii \.o \i\rW >x>^ ^^ 
sciences, 

VOL. II. -L. 
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sabject by tbe poll be fit to make a soldier, aiid not only certaui 
conditions or degrees of men. 

Fifthly, That it conaisteth iu the temper of tlie government 
fit to keep the subjects in good heart and courage, aud not to 
keep them in the condition of servile vassals.^ 

And, sixthly, That it consisteth in the commandment of 
the sea. 

And let no man so much forget the subject propounded as 
to find strange that here is no mention of religion, laws, or 
policy. For we speak of that which is proper to tbe ampli- 
tude and growth of states, and not of that which is common to 
their preservation, happiness, aud all other points of well-being. 

The following is the commencement of what is said 
under the second article of the first head, ** That there 
is too much ascribed to treasure or riches in the balancing 
of greatness :" — 

Wherein uo man can be ignorant of the idolatry that is 
generally committed in these degenerate times to money, as if 
it could do all things public and private; but, leaving populir 
errors, this is likewise to be examined by reason an<l ex- 
amples, and such reason as is no new conceit or invention, 
but hath formerly been discerned by the sounder sort o( 
judgments. For we see that Solon, who was no contemplative 
wise man, but a statesman and a lawgiver, used a memorable 
censure to Croesus, when he showed him great treasures and 
store of gold and silver that he had gathered, telling him that 
whensoever another should come that had better iron than he, 
he would be master of all his gold and silver. Neither is the 
authority of Machiavel to be despised, specially in a matter 
whereof he saw the evident experience before his eyes in his 
own times and country, who derideth the received and current 
opinion and principal of estate, taken first from a S{)eech of 
Mutianns, the lieutenant of Vespasian, that money was. the 
sinews of war, affirming that it is a mockery, and that there 
are no other true sinews of war but the sinews and muscles of 
men's arms ; and that there never was any war wherein the 
more valiai\t people had to deal with the more wealthy, but 
that the war, VriV. view vj^cQiv^w^ited^ did nourish and pay 
itself. And WA Vve tvoV xea&ow ^^ \o ^\\^ ^Va^ he saw a 
need v and \\VpTOv\vW\ axm^ o'v ^x^ "^x^cvOvx, W^v Wc^ 

manner oitentimes «» »^ 
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7. Sinffular Instances {Insiantiae Momodicm) ; dUed 
30 Irregular or HeterocUte Instances, 

8. Deviating Instances, 

9. Frontier Instances {Instantiae Lmitanies) ; called 
Iso Participles (^Participia), from participating of two 

lifferent natures ; as the participle in grammar u sud to 
be so called from its participating of the nature both of the 
noun and the verb. 

10. Instances of Power , or of the Fasces ; called also 
the Head-works or Handworks of Man (^Ingenia sire 
Manus HomrUs), 

For example, paper, though a very common thing, is a liii- 
giilar instance of art. For if well ohterved, artificial mattoi 
are either merely wore with direct and traniYerae thready ai 
silk, cloth, linen, &c. or made of concreted juices, as bricks 
clay, glass, enamel, porcelain, and the like, which if well 
united shine, but if less united, ])rove hard, but bear no polish. 
And all these latter substances, made of concreted juicei^ are 
brittle, and do not hold tenaciously togetlier. On the con- 
trary, paper is a tenacious substance, that may be cut, or torn; 
so that it resembles, and in a manner rivals the skiD, or mem- 
brane of some animal ; the leaves of some plant ; or die liks 
production of nature: for *t is neither brittle, as glass; noi 
thready, as cloth ; for though it has its fibres, yet it has v 
distinct threads ; but exactly resembles the texture of natun 
matters : insomuch that the like can hardly be found aga' 
among artificial things; but it remains perfectly singoh 
And in artificial things, those, doubtless, are to be jvefen 
which imitate and resemble nature the nearest ; or which, 
the other hand, powerfully govern, invert, or change her. 

Again ; among instances of power, or the inventions 
manual works of men, matters of dexterity, delusion, 
diversion, are not to l>e rejected wholly : for some of f 
though of small use, and only ludicrous, may yet be ri( 
information. 

Lastly ; neither are superstitious, and those commonly 
magical, matters, to be quite excluded : fur although th' 
this kind lie strangely buried, and deep involved in fal 
And fable ; yet some regard should be had to discover v 
oo natural oi^eration is concealed ui the heap : for e: 
in /kscination; the power o^ \nva."gvi«.\:\aw, >Jcife vstevt 
consent of things at a disiawce •, tW comxroivvv^^w 
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^ressions, from spirit to spirit^ as well ai from body to body ; 
and the like. 

11. Accompanying and Hostile In^ances (^Insiantiae 
CkmdtatuB atq^ue Ho8tUes)\ called also Instances of 
Fixed Propositions, 

12. Subjunctive Instances; called also UUvmate In- 
stances f or Instances of the Terminus, 

13. Instances qfAOiance or of Union. 

14. Instances of the Cross (or Crucial Instances), a 
name taken from the crosses erected where two roads 
meet, to point out and declare their different directions ; 
called also Decisive and Judicial Instances, and in some 
cases Instances of the Oracle and of Command, 

Tbey are of this kind, that when in the search of any nature, 
tbe understanding comes to an equilibrium, as it were^ or stands 
suspended as to which of two or more natures the cause of the 
nature inquired after should be attributed or assigned, by rea- 
son of tiie frequent and common occurrences of several natures, 
then these Crucial instances show the true and inviolable asso- 
ciation of one of these natures to the nature sought, and the 
uncertain and separable alliance of the other, whereby the 
question is decided, the former nature admitted for the cause, 
and the otiier rejected. i 

These instances therefore afford great light,*and have a kind 
of over-ruling authority, so that the course of interpretation will 
sometimes terminate in them, or be finished by them. Some- 
times, indeed, these Crucial Instances occur, or are fomid, 
among tliose already set down, but in general they are new, 
and expressly and purposely sought and applied, or after due 
time and endeavours, discovered, not without great diligence 
and sagacity. .... 

Let the nature sought be the spontaneous motion of rotation ; 
and in particular, whether the diurnal motion, whereby the sun 
and stars rise and set, to the sight, be a true motion of rota- 
tion in the heavenly bodies, or only apparent in them, and real 
in the earth. The following may be a Crucial Instance in this 
inquiry. If any motion, from east to west, is found in the 
ocean, though it be ever so languid and feeble, if the same 
motion be found somewhat quicker in the sdr, es^ci&ll^ be- 
tween the tropics, where, because of tbe \ax|^« CAt<^«i> ^^. "vn^ 
be more perceptible, if the same xnotiou \^ iwxu^Wv^ ^sA. 
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itrong in the lower cometi, if the lame motion be i 
planets, so dispensed and proixirtioned, that the nep 
to the earth, the slower it proves, and the fan 

a nicker, hat quickest of all m die sphere of tfa< 
len doubtless the diurnal motion should be zeoei 
in the heavens, and the motion of the earth be rejed 
it would then be manifest that the motion fnmi ea 
perfectly cosmical, and by coment of the uniyene^ 
mg the greatest velocity in the greatest heighte of t 
gradually decreases, and at length terminate!, am 
nothing, in what is immoveable, viz. the earth. 

On the other hand, let the nature inquired into h 
motion of rotation, famous among astnmomen, ai 
and contrary to the diurnal motion, viz. the motioi 
to east, which the astronomers attribute to the | 
sphere of the fixed stars, but Copernicus and hi 
assign likewise to the earth ; and let it be sought wl 
is any such motion in nature, or whether it be only 
and supposed for the readiness and convenience of • 
and the sake of the beauty and regularity of a systet 
make the celestial motions ][)erformed in perfect circ 
Tliis motion is by no means proved true and i 
higher celestial bodies, neither from hence, that a ] 
not, in its diunial motion, return to the same fixed 
nor from hence, that the jwles of the zodiac differ froi 
of the world, which are the two things whereon this 
founded. For the first phenomenon is well -solved I 
position of antecedence and dereliction, and the 
spiral lines, so that the inequality of the revolution 
(lecliuatioii to the tropics, may be rather modificati 
same diurnal motion, than contrary motions, or 
about different poles. And if we may here, for once 
the vulgar, and leave the fictions of astronomen 
schools (who in many cases, and without reason, offe 
to the senses, and rather affect obscurities), we j 
motion to be to the sense such as we have above de 
from a model we once had purposely made of iron w 
jiresent it. 

But it may be a crucial instance in this inquiry, 

be found from any history worthy of credit, that there 

met, which did not revolve in a manifest consent (th 

so irregularly) with the v\s\VAe i\\v\t\\^\ vcvotion ; >)ut 

the opposite part of the \\ea\cTva, iiox vVew \^ V^^ 

judge that some such tooIiota, coiiVcw^ Vo \\\e N^^^ 
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rotation, may exist in nature. But if nothing of tiiis kind can 
be found, such a motion should not be embraced, but lecouxve 
be had to other crucial instance! about it 

Again ; suppose the nature sought was gravity, this will be 
the cross-road. Heavy and ponderous bodies must either have a 
natural tendency to the centre of the earth, on account of their 
proper mechanism, or else be attracted by the corporeal mass 
thereof, as by a collection of bodies of the same nature, and so 
be carried to it by consent 

If the latter be the causey it will follow, that the neaver all 
heavy bodies approach to the earth, the stronger, uid with the 
greater force and velocity they will tend to it ;. but the farther 
they are from it, the weaker and the slower, and this to a cer- 
tain distance ; whence, if they were removed so far from the 
earth, as that the virtue thereof could not act upon them, 
tfaey would remain pendulous, like the earth itself, without 
falling. 

And with regard hereto this may be a crucial instance. 
Take a clock that moves by weights, and another that moves 
by a steel spring ; let them be exactly adjusted, that neither of 
them may go faster than the other; place the clock that goes 
with weights upon the top of some very high building ; keep 
the other below ; then carefully observe if the clock above 
move slower than usual, on account of the diminished vir- 
tue of its weight. Let the same experiment be made in the 
deepest mines, to show whether such a clock will not move 
faster there, for the contrary reason ; and if the virtue of the 
weights shall be found diminished above, and increased be- 
low the surface of the earth, let the attraction of the terrestrial 
mass be received as the cause of weight or gravity. 

15. Instances of Divorce. 

Then follow five orders of Instances distinguished by 
the general name of Instances of the Lamp, or of Pri" 
mary Information; as being such as assist the senses. 
The first strengthen, enlarge, and rectify the immediate 
actions of the senses ; the second bring down tlie imper- 
ceptible to the perceptible (" non-sensibile ad sensibile ") ; 
the third indicate the continuous processes or series of 
those things and motions which (as most frequently 
happens) are not observed except m \\\.e\T \ftTTav\Y^>asycL ^\. 
entire course (^^ exitu aut periodis"') *, iV^^ Io\3I\5cl «viiQsJ^^'- 
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tute somethine when the senses are' in a state of 
destitution ; the fifth excite the attention and : 
the senses, and at the same time limit the n 
things. 

16. Instances of the Door or qf the Crate 
sivc Portae), which are those that assist the in 
actions of the senses. But among the senses, 
place, in the furnishing of information, belongi 
sight And the helps that may be sought for i 
appear to be of three kinds ; namely, such as na 
it to see either things not previously seen ; 
greater dbtance than previously; or more cxa 
distinctly. 

' Of the first kind* are the newly invented mi 
which show the latent, and otherwise invisible sn 
of bodies, and their secret textures and motions^ re 
increased in the magnitude of the object, by means w 
exact figure and lineaments of the body of the miav 
tares, such as flies, fleas, mites, &c., as also colours 
tions, before invbible, may be seen in a delightful an 
ing manner.f And here, as is usual in new am 
discoverie8,*a superstitious observation has crept into 1 
of men, as if this invention of micruscopes did liono 
works of nature, but dishonour to the works of art, bj 
the one much finer than the other; whereas the trut 
that natural textures are much more subtile than artifl 
For these microscopes are only of use in the case of m 



* Shaw omits a parenthesis here to the following 
"not to 8\)eak of spectacles (his-oruli), and the 
trivanceSf which are able only to corrpct and alleviat 
firmity of a vision not properly adjusted (noii bene d 
and therefore cannot be said to convey any acMitioiial 
tion." 

f Shaw here omits the following sentence : — " It is 

that a straight line drawn with a pen or ])pucil is disc 

such microsco][)e8 to be very imeqnal and tortuous : 

iieitlier tlie motions of the hand, although assisted b; 

nor the impression of ink ot oi coVoux^we in realii 

although their inequaViiies ate so imwuV^ \\\^v. >j<\S\\q> 

of such microscopes they canuot \>ft V^tcv^vscvXP 
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jecti, 8a that if Democritus had seen them; he would perhapf 
haye rejoiced, and imagined a way was now diioovered for 
rendering the atomi visible, which ne pronounced to be no 
object of sight. 

But the unsuitablenesss and insufficiency of these micro* 
scopes, except for very minute bodies (and then only when* 
such minute bodies are not parts of larger), destroy the use of 
the invention ; which, if it could be extended to large bodies, 
or to small particles of large bodies, in the piece, after the 
manner of making a piece of fine lawn appear like a net, so as 
that by this means the latent small particles and inequalities 
of gems, liquors, urine, blood, wounos, and many other things 
might be distinguished, great conveniences would doubtless 
arise from the discovery. 

Of the second kind are telesco^jes, which were nobly at- 
tempted and discovered by Galileo ; by means whereof, as by 
boats or little ships of intelligence, a nearer commerce may be 
opened and carried on with the celestial bodies. For by the 
help of these glasses, 1. The milky way appears to be a knot 
or cluster of little stars, perfectly separate and distinct, of 
which the ancients had but a bare suspicion. 2. And again, 
by their means it should seem that the planetary regions con- 
tain more stars besides the direct planets, and that the heavens 
may begin to be spangled with stars at a 'great distance below 
the sphere of the tixed stars, thougli with such only as are in- 
visible without tlie help of telescopes. And again, 3. By their 
assistance we may behold the motion of those small stars, or sa- 
tellites, about the planet Jupiter ; from whence it may be con- 
jectured that the revolutions of the stars have regard to several 
centres. 4. Again, by their means tlie luminous and opaque 
inequalities are more distinctly perceived and ascertaineil in 
the moun, from whence a geographical description might he 
made thereof. 5. And lastly, by means of these glasses, spots 
in the sun, and other things of that kind, appear to the sight ; 
all which are, doubtless, noble discoveries, so far as they may 
l)c safely depended upon for real. But, indeed, I the rather 
incline to 8U8{)ect them, because exi)erience seems wholly to 
rest in these few particulars, without discovering, by the 
same means, numerous others, equally worthy of search and 
inquiry.* 



Galileo, some of whose telesco-pic CL\s<iQN«tvi^ ^\^ ^^'5}C\^A^ 
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17. Summoning Ingtcmce8{IfutemHaeCHianiei);tiSkd 
also Evoking Instances, Here Bacoa introdooei one o£ 
his favourite doctrines, that of the li^ng prindpley or 
spirit, as he calls it, which he conceives to be oontnaed 
even in bodies commonly considered to be dead. 

Tliiiigi escape tbe senses, either, 1, tlnoagh the diilaiioe of 
the object, as to place ; 2^ tbrongh the interoepticni of inti^ 
posing bodies; 3, because tbe object is unfit to make an ia- 
preiuoii upon the aense ; 4, because the object is not wnHkAat, 
in quautity, to strike the sense; 5, because the time is notpn- 
portiouate^ so as to actuate the sense ; 6, beeauae the percavoa 
of tbe object is not endured by the sense ; 7, and Uitly, b^ 
cause au ufcject before detained, and possessed the aeoie, »m 
to leave no room for a new motion 

But tbe reduction in the third and fourth ways regard bi^ 
merous particulars, and ought on all sides to be collectfld m 
inciuiries. Thus, for example, it appears that the air^ thespnit, 
ana things of that kind, which in uieir whole sabsfance pioft 
light and subtile, can neither be perceived nor touched, wbooe 
in the inquiry after such bodies, we must necessarily nt 
reductions. 

Suppose, therefore, the subjects of inquiry were the action and 
motiun of the spirit included in tangible liodies ; for every tan- 
gible body, with us, contains an invisible and untangible spirit, 
over which tlie body is drawn like a garment. And hence arise 
those three i)owerful springs, and that wonderful process, of the 
spirit in tangible bodies. For, J, the spirit being disdiaiged 
out of a tangible body, the body contracts and dries ; 3^ whiliC 
detained, it makes the body tender, supple, and soft; and, 3, 
being neither totally discharged, nor totally held in, it inlonnl, 
fashions, assimilates, ejects, organizes, &c. And all these are 
rendered sensible by visible effects. 

Fur in every tangible, inanimate body, the included spirit 
first multipli<>g itself, and, as it were,, fet'ds upon those tangible 



in this and two or three other passa<^es in Bacoirs writings, 
should liave been excepted from the enumeration, at p. 24, of 
iiis contem()oraries whom he never mentions. Vet we see he 
hiii] not nearly so much faitli in the novum oryanum of tlie il- 
iustrioiis Florentine as in \\\s ov«t\. 
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parti which ave most diiposed and prepared for tiiat purpose ; 
and thus digests, works, and converts them into apinf^ till at 
last they fly off together. 

And this business of making and multiplying the spirit is 
brought down to the sense by the dimimition of the weight of 
the body; for in all drying, part of the quantity goes off, 
which is not only the spint tbeit pre-existed in the body, but a 
part of the body itself that was before tangible, and is now 
newly converted into spiri^ for the pure spirit has no gra- 
vity. 

The emission, or exit, of this spirit if rendered sensible by 
the rusting of metals and|other corruptions and putrefactions of 
that kind, which stop before they come to the rudiments of 
life ; for in the more compact bodies the spirit finds no pores 
and passages through which to escape, and is therefore obUged 
to protrude the tangible parts, and drive them before if^ so as to 
mskke them issue at the same time ; whence proceed rust, and 
the like. - 

But the contraction of the tangible parts, afier some of the 
roirit is* discharged, upon which dryness ensues, is made sen- 
sible by the increased hardness of the body, but much more by 
the subsequent cracking or splitting of the body, and the con- 
tracting, .wrinkling; and overwrapping of the parts. Thus 
the parts of wood crack or split asunder, and are contracted ; 
skins wrinkle, and if the spirit be suddenly forced out by the 
heat of fire, they shrink so fast as to curl and roll themselves 
up, &c. 

On the other hand, where the spirit is detained, and yet 
dilated and excited by heat or something analogous thereto (as 
happens in the more solid or tenacious bodies), then the body is 
eittier softened, as in the case of ignited iron, or flows, as in 
melted metals, or liquifies, as in dissolved rosin, wax, &c. ; 
therefore these contrary operations of heat, hardening some bo- 
dies and liquifying others, are easily reconciled ; because in 
the first case the spirit is driven out, but agitated and detained 
in the second ; the latter l^eing the proper action of heat and 
spirit, and the former the action of the tangible |)arts, succeed- 
ng upon the emission of the spirit. 

But where the spirit is neimer quite detained nor quite dis- 
charged, but only attempts and tries to force its prison, and 
readily meets with such tangible parts as will obey and yield 
to its motions, so that wherever the spirit leads they follovr it, 
then it is that an organical body is foitned, >Nv>^a.\\&^^'w»^^^ 
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parts or limbi, and that all the vital action! ensue, ai vdl in 
animals as vegetables. 

18. In^ances (f the Road (ImUmiiae Viae) ; criled 
also Itinerating or Joumeymg, and ArHeikied or 
Jwnted Instances {Itinerantes et Artiadaiae). 

19. Instances of Supplement^ or Ojf Subetitutkm; 
called also Instances of Refvge {Insttmtiae M^kigu), 

20. Lancing Instances {Instantiae Peraeeanten^ or 
Instances of Democritus; called also, for a diftrnt 
reason, Twitching Instances (Instantiae VeSicaetBi^, 
To which are to be subjoined tnose called the Idmki if 
tlie Lancing {Metae Persecationis) ; the conndentioB 
of which, however, is deferred to the head of the Sup- 
ports of Induction (intended to form the next port of tDe 
treatise). 

Such are the instances which assist the senses : iSbam 
that remain are principally of use for operation or pra^ 
tice ("ad partem op^rativam"). They are seven is 
number, ana are called by the general name of Pradicd 
Instances, Now there are two defects in practice. It 
either deceives, or it imposes too much trouble ('* onerat 
nimis "). It deceives from the forces and activities of 
bodies being ill determined and measured. Now l^ese 
forces and activities are circumscribed and measured b 
four ways ; namely, by place, or by time, or by union of 
quantity ("per unionem quanti "), or by predominance 
of virtue. The four corresponding classes of instances 
are called Mathematical ItistanceSf or Instances (f 
Measure. Practice again is troublesome, either on ac- 
count of the intermixture of useless things, or on account 
of the multiplication of instruments, or on account of the 
bulk of the material and of the substances which may be 
required for any work. The instances, therefore, that 
are to be prized here are such as either direct oj>cration 
to those things which are of most consequence to man- 
kind, or lessen the number of instruments, or the quan- 
tity of material. Hence three classes of instances, which 
Bre called by the general name of Propitious or Benevo- 
lent Instances, 
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pressions, from spirit to spirit^ as well aa from body to body ; 
and the like. 

11. Accompanying and Hostile Instances (^Insiantiae 
Comtatus at(]^ue HostUes)\ called also Instances cf 
Fixed Propositions. ' 

12. Stdjjtmctive Instances; called also Ultimate In* 
stances^ or Instances of the Terminus, 

13. Instances ofAIUance or of Uman, 

14. Instances of the Cross (or Crucial Instances), a 
name taken from the crosses erected where two roads 
meet, to point out and declare their different directions ; 
called also Decisive and Judicial Instances^ and in some 
cases Instances of the Oracle and of Command, 

Tbey are of this kind, that when in the search of any nature, 
the understanding comes to an equilibrium, as it were, or stands 
suspended as to which of two or more natures the cause of the 
nature inquired after should be attributed or assigned, by rea- 
son of tlie frequent and common occurrences of several natures^ 
then these Crucial instances show the true and inviolable asso- 
ciation of one of these natures to the nature sought, and the 
uncertain and separable alliance of the other, whereby the 
question is decided, the former nature admitted for the cause, 
and the other rejected, t 

These instances therefore afford great light,'and have a kind 
of over-ruling authority, so that the course of interpretation will 
sometimes terminate in them, or be finished by them. Some- 
times, indeed, these Crucial Instances occur, or are found, 
among those already set down, but in general they are new, 
and expressly and purposely sought and applied, or af^er due 
time and endeavours, discovered, not without great diligence 
and sagacity 

Let the nature sought be the spontaneous motion of rotation ; 
and in particular, whether the diurnal motion, whereby the sun 
and stars rise and set, to the sight, be a true motion of rota- 
tion in the heavenly bodies, or only apparent in them, and real 
in the earth. The following may be a Crucial Instance in this 
inquiry. If any motion, from east to west, is found in the 
ocean, though it be ever so languid and feeble, if the same 
motion be found somewhat quicker in the idr, especlallY be- 
tween the tropics, where, because of tV\e \ax%<ex t\T<^«i, *'>^. ^^ 
be more perceptible, if the same motion \ift ^o\xxv^ \st\^ «»^^ 
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has not only the vivid strength of whiteneM^ bnt bIm mtly 
exceeds the light of flame^ as we find flame here id povcr and 
strength of rs^iancy. Nay, that immense velocitj whsRvith 
gron matter mores, in the diurnal rotation, xenden this vm- 
derfuUy swift motion of the rays of light, fh>m the fixed stai^ 
more prol»ble. But what has the greatest weight with me ii 
this, that if there should here be a:ny c(msiderable space of time 
between reality and sight, or the exigence of the object^ and ill 
being seen, it must then happen that &e sight would be fle» 
quently intercepted and confounded by clouds arismg in Ihs 
mean time, or by the like disturbances in the medium. And 
thus much for the simple mensuration of time. 

23. InHamies <f the Haw Much (InsUmiiae QuoKti)] 
called also Doses of Nature {Doses Ncdwrae). 

24. Instances if Struggle {Instantiae iMctae) ; called 
also Instances of Predominance. Here Bacon enmne- 
rat<» and illustrates at great length the principal Idnds of 
motions and active virtues or powers in nature ; which 
he makes to be, 1. Motion of Resistance (jcaUiiyfmU 
2. Of Connexion (neocus)\ 3. Of Lib^y; 4. Of 
Matter Qiyles) ; 5. Of Continuity (continuatioms) ; 6. 
Of Acquisition (ad lucrum), or Of Need (indigentiae)] 
7. Of Greater Congregation ; 8. Of Lesser Congrega- 
tion; 9. The Magnetic Motion; 10. Of Avoidance 
(fugae); 11. Of Assimilation, or Self-multiplication, or 
Simple Generation ; 12. Of Excitement; 13. Of Im- 
pression ; 14. Of Configuration or Position (situs) ; 15. 
Of Penetration (Per-transitiojus), or Motion according 
to the Passages (secundum meatus) ; 16. The Royal or 
Political Motion (by which the ])rcdominant and ruling 
narts in any body bridle, conquer, subjugate, and regu- 
late the rest, and compel them to unite, to separate, to 
stand still, to move, to take their places, not according to 
their own inclinations, but with a reference to, and as 
may be most conducive to the welfare of, that ruling 
jiart) ; 17. The Spontaneous Motion of Rotation (with 
its nine difterent 8|xicies, all likewise enumerated) ; 18. 
0£ Trepidation ; 19. OS ^i[iosc (decubitus)^ or of Aver- 
sion to Motion (ejchorrentiae inotiis^. 

25, rrompting Imtanct^ (^lastciufuic Iunueaie&>i, 
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rotation, may exist in nature. But if nothing of tiiiB kind can 
be found, sach a motion shoold not be embraced, but lecouxse 
be had to other cruciaJ instancei about it 

Again ; suppose the nature sought was gravity, this will be 
the cross-road. Heavy and ponderous bodies must either have a 
natural tendency to the centre of the earth, on account of their 
proper mechanism, or else be attracted by the corporeal mass 
thereof as by a collection of bodies of the same nature, and so 
be carried to it by consent 

If the latter be the causey it will follow, Ibat the nearer all 
heavy bodies approach to the earth, the stomger, and with the 
greater force and velocity they will tend to it ;. but the farther 
they are from it^ the weaker and the slower, and this to a cer^ 
tain distance ; whence, if they were removed so far 6om the 
earth, as that the virtue thereof could not act upon them, 
they would remain pendulous, like the ear& itself, without 
falHng. 

And with regard hereto this may be a crucial instance. 
Take a clock that moves by weights, and ano&er that moves 
by a steel spring ; let them be exactly adjusted, tiiat neither of 
them may go faster than the other; place the dock that goes 
with weights upon the top of some very high building ; keep 
the other below ; then carefully observe if the clock above 
move slower than usual, on account of the diminished vir- 
tue of its weight Let the same experiment be made in the 
deepest mines, to show whether such a clock will not move 
faster there, for the contrary reason ; and if the virtue of the 
weights shall be found diminished above, and increased be- 
low the surface of the earth, let the attraction of the terrestrial 
mass be received as the cause of weight or gravity. 

15. Instances of Divorce. 

Then follow five orders of Instances distinguished by 
the general name of Instances of the Lamp, or of Pri- 
mary Information; as being such as assist the senses. 
The first strengthen, enlarge, and rectify the immediate 
actions of the senses j the second bring dovtn tlie imper- 
ceptible to the perceptible (" non-sensibile ad sensibile ") ; 
the third indicate the continuous processes or scries of 
those things and motions which (as most frequently 
happens) are not observed except in l\ie\x Xctckvxv^^^^ «t 
entire course ('^exitu aut period\s"y, lYi^ ^omiNJcl ^^'sJc^- 
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made abM^ately lebelliotit by the eime, bat^ io virtae of ^ 
dMumcUtioii, *< In the sweat of thy bmr riMU tfaoa Mt % 
bread," ii at length, not by diqmtei or indolfnt magieal oeM* 
moniet, bat by various real laboiii% aubd n ed cod brought k 
tome degree to afford the neoemrki of life. 
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jects, sa that if Democritus had seen them; he would perhaps 
have rejoiced, and imagined a way was now discovered for 
rendering the atoms visible, which he pronounced to be no 
object of sight. 

But the imsuitablenesss and insufficiency of these micro- 
scopes, except for very minute bodies (and then only when" 
such minute bodies are not parts of larger), destroy the use of 
the invention ; which, if it could be extended to large bodies,, 
or to small particles of large bodies, in the piece, after the 
manner of making a piece of fine lawn appear like a net, so as 
that by this means the latent small particles and inequalities 
of gems, liquors, urine, blood, wounds, and many other things 
might be distinguished, great conveniences would doubtless 
arise from the discovery. 

Of the second kind are tele8co}jes, which were nobly at- 
tempted and discovered by Galileo ; by means whereof, as by 
boats or little ships of intelligence, a nearer commerce may be 
opened and carried on with the celestial bodies. For by the 
help of these glasses, 1. The milky way appears to be a knot 
or cluster of little stars, perfectly separate and distuict, of 
which the ancients had but a bare suspicion. 2. And again, 
by their means it should seem that the planetary regions con- 
tain more stars besides the direct planets, and that the heavens 
may begin to be spangled with stars at a 'great distance below 
the sphere of the fixed stars, though with such only as are in- 
visible without the help of telescopes. And again, 3. By their 
assistance we may behold the motion of those small stars, or sa- 
tellites, about the planet Jupiter ; from whence it may be con- 
jectured that the revolutions of the stars have regard to several 
centres. 4. Again, by their means the luminous and opaque 
inequalities are more distinctly perceived and ascertained in 
the moon, from whence a geographical description might be 
made thereof. 5. And lastly, by means of these glasses, spots 
in the sun, and other things of that kind, appear to the sight ; 
all which are, doubtless, noble discoveries, so far as they may 
he safely depended upon for real. But, indeed, I the rather 
incline to 8U8j)ect them, because experience seems wholly to 
rest in these few particulars, without discovering, by the 
same means, numerous others, equally worthy of search and 
inquiry.* 



Galileo, some of whose telescopic diso-ONm^^ ^\t \\a'Cv^'5s. 
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' And as for emplo3rnient8, it is no more but in indifferent 
hand, and execution of that Terse : — 

** Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.'* 

Another paper relating to the same subject, and also 
contained in ttie First Fart of the Resuscitation is en- 
titled ' Certain Articles or Considerations touching the 
Union of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland ; col- 
lected and dispened for his Majesty's better service.* 
It commences as follows : — 

Your Majesty being, I doubt not, directed and conducted 
by a better oracle than that which was given for light to 
^neas, in his peregrination (antiqnam exquirite matrem), 
hath a royal, and, indeed, an heroical, desire to reduce these 
two kingdoms of Ei^land and Scotland into the unity of their 
ancient mother kingdom of Britain. Wherein, as I would 
gladly applaud unto your Majesty, or sing aloud that hymn 
or -anthem '* Sic itur ad astra;'* so, in a more soft and sub' 
missive voice, I must necessarily remember unto your Majesty 
that warning or caveat, ** ardua, quae pulchra:'* it is an action 
that requireth, yea, and needeth much, not only of your Ma- 
jesty's wisdom, but of your felicity. In this argument I pre- 
sumed, at your Majesty's first entrance, to write a few lines 
indeed scholastically and speculatively, and not actively or 
politically, as I held it fit for me at that time, when neither 
your Majesty was, in that your desire, declared, nor myself in 
that service used or trusted. But now that both your Majesty 
hath opened your desire and purpose with much admiration, 
even of those who gave it not so full an approbation ; and that 
myself wav, by the Commons graced with the first vote of all 
the Commons, selected for that cause : not in any estimation 
of my ability (for therein so wise an assembly could not be so 
much deceived), but in an acknowledgment of my extreme la- 
bours and integrity in that business, I thought myself every 
way bound both in duty to your Majesty, and in trust to that 
House of Parliament, and in consent to the matter itself, and in 
conformity to mine own travails and beginnings, not to neglect 
any pains that may tend to the furtherance of so excellent a 
work ; wherein I will endeavour that that which I shall set 
down be nihil minus quam verba : for length and ornament 
of speech are to be used for persuasion of multitudes, and not 
for information of kings : especially such a king as is the only 
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instance that ever I knew to make a man of Plato's opinion, 
that all knowledf^e is but remembrance ; and that the mind of 
man knoweth all things, and demandeth only to have her own 
notions excited and awaked ; which your Maje&ty's rare, 
and indeed singular, gift and faculty of swift apprehension and 
infinite expansion or multiplication of another man s know- 
ledge by your own, as I have often observed, so I did extremely 
admire in Goodwhi^s cause; being a matter full of secrets and 
mysteries of our laws merely new unto you, and quite out 
of the path of vour education, reading, and conference : 
wherein, nevertheless, upon a spark of light given, your Ma- 
jesty took in so dexterously and profoundly as if you had been 
indeed auima legis, not only in execution but in understand- 
ing ; the remembrance whereof, as it will never be out of my 
mind, so it will always be a warning to me to seek rather to 
excite your judgment briefly than to inform it tediously : and 
if in a matter of that nature, how much more in this, wherein 
your princely cogitations have wrought themselves and been 
conversant, and wherein <he princi^ light proceeded from 
yourself. 

Afterwards it is observed that the points wherein the 
two nations of England and Scotland stand already 
united are, 1 . In Sovereignty ; 2. In Subjection ; 3. In 
Religion ; 4. In Continent ; 5. In Language ; 6. In 
Leagues and Confederacies with foreign powers, " now, 
by the peace concluded with Spain " — an expression 
which determines the date of the paper to have been 
subsequent to August, 1604. ** Yet notwithstanding," 
it is added, " there is none of the six points wherein the 
union is perfect and consummate ; but every of them 
hath some scruple or rather grain of separation in- 
wrapped and included in them." And then the exposi- 
tion proceeds ; — 

For the sovereignty, the union is absolute in your Majaty 
and your generation ; but if it should be so (which God, of 
his intinite mercy, defend), that your issue should fail, th<*n 
the descent o1l bo\\\ teaXm* <^(*3cv \<»sQtt to the several lines of 
the several b\oods To^a\. ^ ^ > ^ 

For 8ubiect\oT\, 1 VaiVe XXv^X^-^ ^^ YAv^«sA"«i\» ^vk».V;^^ 
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denizens, and the post-natiare naturalized subjects of England 
for the time forwards; for, by our laws, none can be an alien 
but he that is of another allegiance than our Sovereign Lord 
the King's. For there be but two sorts of aliens whereof we 
find mention in our law : an alien ami, and an alien enemy ; 
'whereof, the former is a subject of a state in amity with the 
king, and the latter a subject of a state in hostility|; but 
whether he be one or other, it is an essential difference unto the 
definition of an alien if he be not of the King's allegiance : as 
we see it evidently in the precedent of Ireland, who, since 
tiiey were subjects to the crown of England, have ever been 
inheritable and capable as natural subjects, and yet not by 
any statute or act of Parliament, but merely by the common 
law and the reason thereof. So, as there is no doubt, that every 
subject of Scotland was and is in like plight and degree, since 
your Majesty's coming in, as if your Majesty had granted par- 
ticularly your letters of denization er naturalization to every 
of tliem, and the post-nati wholly natural. But then, on the 
other si^e, for the time backwards, and for those that were 
ante-nati, the blood is not by law naturalized, so as they can> 
not take it by descent from their ancestors without act of 
parliament. And therefore, in this point, there is a defect in 
the union of subjection. 

For matter of religion, the union is perfect in points of doc- 
trine ; but in matter of discipline and government it is im- 
perfect. 

l^ For the continent, it is true there are no natural boundaries 
of mountains, or seas, or navigable rivers ; but yet there are 
badges and memorials of borders, of which point I have spoken 
before. 

For the language, it is true the nations are unius labii, 
and have not the first curse of disunion, which was confusion 
of tongues, whereby one understood not another ; but yet the 
dialect is differing, and it remaineth a kind of mark of dis- 
tinction. But for that, tempori permittendum, it is to be left 
to time ; for considering that both languages do concur in the 
principal office and duty of a language, which is to make a 
man's self understood, for the rest it is rather to be accounted, 
as was said, a diversity of dialect than of language ; and, as 
I said in my first writing, it is like to bring forth the enrich- 
ing of one language by compounding and taking in the proper 
and significant words of either tongue, rather than a continu- 
ance of two languages. 

l3 
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For leaprues and confederacies, it is tme that neither nation 
is now iu hoatility with any state wherewith the other nation is 
in amity, but yet so as the leagues and treaties have been eon- 
dudecl with either nation respectively, and not with both 
jointly, which may contain some diversi^ of articles of strait* 
ness of amity with one more tlian with the other. 

But many of these matters may, perhaps, be of that kind as 
may fall within that rule, In veste varietas tit, scismira noa 
sit. 

There is also in Stephens's Second Collection the 
commencement of a paper entitled * The most humble 
Certificate of Return of the Commissioners of England 
and Scotland authorized to treat of an Union for the 
Treal of both Realms, 2 Jac. I. [Prepared, but 
Altered.]' Bacon was in 1604 appointed one of the 
Commissioners for the Commons under the stat. 1 Jac. I. 
c. 2, to treat concerning a Union of the two kingdoms 
with other commissioners to be appointed by the parlia- 
ment of Scotland ; — a project, however, which came to 
no result at that time. 

Along with these papers respecting a Union with 
Scotland may be mentioned another, also in the First 
Part of the Resuscitatio, entitled * Certain Considera- 
tions touching the Plantation in Ireland, Presenied to 
his Majesty, 1606.* The date, however, ought cer- 
tainly to be at least a year later ; for Bacon speaks of 
himself as being now Solicitor-General, which he was 
not till June, 1607. After some introductory observa- 
tions, the subject of the Plantation or Colonization of 
Ireland is thus taken up : — 

For the excellency of the work, I will divide it into four 
noble and worthy consequences that will follow thereupon. 
The tirst of the four is honour, whereof I have spoken enough 
already, were it not that the harp of Ireland puts me in mind 
of that glorious emblem or allegory wherein the wisdom of an- 
tiquity did tigute anOi aWdovir out works of this nature. For 
the poets feigned l\\al Ov^Wm,\i^ V\\^\\t\x3A «xid sweetness of 
hi8 harp, did cal\ ai^d as%emVV VW W^^^ W<i. ^^ ^h^ir 
nature wild and sava^^ Vo %v^xv^ 2lW W ^^» vc.^'^^n^, 
Setting tbeTr^aft^^^^^^ oi ^«c..v.^.^X-^-^-^^-^.-^ 
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listening to the ttinei and hannonies of the harp ; and soon 
aiier called likewise the stones aiid the woods to remove and 
stand in order about him : which fahle was anciently inter- 
preted of the reducing and plantation of kingdoms, when 
people of barbarous manners are brought to give over and dis- 
continue their customs of revenge and blood, and of dissolute 
life, and of theft, and of rapine, and to give ear to the wisdom 
of laws and governments : whereupon, immediately foUoweth 
the calling of stones for building and habitation, and of trees 
for the seats of houses, orchards, and enclosures, and the like. 

This work, therefore, 'of all other most memorable and 
honourable your Majesty hath now in hand, specially if your 
Majesty jein the harp of David, in casting out the evil spirit 
of superstition, with the harp of Orpheus in casting out desola- 
tion and barbarism. 

The second consequence of this enterprise is the avoiding of 
an inconvenience which commonly attendeth upon happy 
times, and is an eyil effect of a good cause. The revolution 
of this present age seemeth to incline to peace almost gene- 
xally in these parts ; and your Majesty's most Christian and 
▼irtuous affections do promise the same more specially to these 
your kingdoms. An effect of peace in fruitful kingdoms 
(where the stock of people, receiving no consumption nor dimi- 
nution by war, doth continually multiply and increase) must, 
in the end, be a surcharge or overflow of people more than the 
territories can well maintain ; which, many times insinuating a 
general necessity and want of means into all estates, doth turn 
external peace into internal troubles and seditions ; now what 
an excellent diversion of this inconvenience is ministered by 
Qod's providence to your Majesty in this plantation of Ire- 
land, wherein so many families may receive sustentation and 
fortunes ; and the discharge of them also out of England and 
Scotland may prevent many seeds of future perturbations. So 
that it is as if a man were troubled for the avoidance of 
water from the place where he hath built his house, and after- 
wards, should advise with himself to cast those waters, and to 
turn them into fair pools or streams for pleasure, provision, or 
use. So shall your Majesty, in this work, have a double com- 
modity in the avoidance of people here and in making use of 
them there. 

The third consequence is, the great safety that is like to 
grow to your Majesty^s estate in general by this act, in discom- 
fiting all hostile attempts of foreigners, which the weakness of 
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that kingdom bath heretofore invited, wherein I shall not need 
to fetch reasons afar off, either for tlie general or particular^ 
for the general, because nothing is more evident than thi^ 
which one of the Romans said of Peloponnesus : Testudo intra 
t«gumen tuta est ; the tortoise is safe within her shell : but if 
she put forth any part of her body, then it endangereth not only 
the part that is so put forth, but all the rest ; and so we see in 
armour, if any part be left naked, it puts in hazard the whole 
person ; and in the natural body of man, if there be any weak 
or affected part, it is enough to draw rheums or malign hu- 
mours unto it, to the interruption of the health of the whole 
body. 

And for the particular, the example is too fresh that the 
indisposition of that kingdom hath been a continual attractive 
of troubles and infestations upon this estate ; and though yonr 
Majesty's greatness doth, in some sort, discharge this fear, yet, 
with your increase of power, it cannot be but envy is likewiie 
increased. 

The fourth and last consequence is, the great profit and 
strength which is like to redound to your crown by the work- 
ing upon this unpolished part thereof, whereof your Majesty 
(being in the strength of your years) are like, by the good 
pleasure of Almighty God, to receive more than the first fruits, 
and your posterity a growing and springing vein of riches and 
power. For this island being another Britain, as Britain was 
said to be another world, is endowed with so many dowries of 
nature (considering the fruitfuluess of the soil, the ports, the 
rivers, the fishings, the quarries, the woods, and other ma- 
terials ; and especially the race and generation of men, valiant, 
hardy, and active), as it is not easy, no, not upon the Conti- 
nent, to find such confluence of commodities, if the hand of 
man did join with the hand of nature. So, then, for the ex- 
cellency of the work in point of honour, policy, safety, and 
utility, here I cease. 

Under the second head, of the Means, the following 
observations are made respecting the buildings to be 
erected by the undertakers, as the persons were called 
who were to be mdueed to advance the necessary funds 
for the planta.l\ou \ — 

My opinion \8, \Via.\,V\ve AovuXOCvu^ \5fe \\v^%^^\«i\\\\wR^v^\vi 
be compounded as >we\\ o^ W^Wx^^ivv^ im. ^\ v^vs.. ^\>^ x^^v^ 

are : 
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' First, when men come into a country vast and void of ali 
things necessary for the use of man's life, if they set up together 
in a place, one of them will the better supply the wants of 
another : work-fulks of all sorts will be the more continually 
on work without loss of time ; when, if work fail in one place, 
they may have it fast by ; the ways will be made more 
passable for carriages to those seats or towns than they can 
be to a number of dispersed solitary places, and infinite other 
helps and easements scarcely to be comprehended in cogita- 
tion, will ensue in vicinity and society of people ; whereas, if 
they build scattered, as is projected, every man must have a 
cornucopia in himself for all things he must use, which can- 
not but breed much difficulty and no less waste. 

Secondly, it will draw out of the inhabited country of Ire- 
land provisions and victuals, and many necessaries, because 
they shall be sure of utterance ; whereas, in the dispersed 
habitations, every man most reckon only upon that that he 
brings with him, as they do in provisions of ships. 

Thirdly, the charge of bawnes, as they call them, to be 
made about every castle or house, may be spared when the 
habitations shall be congregated only into towns. 

And lastly, it will be a means to secure the country against 
future perils in case of any revolt and defection. For, by a 
slight fortification, of no great charge, the danger of any at- 
tempts of kiems and swordmen may be prevented : the omis. 
sion of which point, in the last plantation of Munster, made 
the work of years to be but the spoil of days. And if any 
man think it will draw people too far off from the grounds 
they are to labour, it is to be understood that the number of 
the towns be increased accordingly, and likewise the situation 
of them be as in the centre, in respect of the portions assigned 
to them. For in the champaign countries of £ngland, where 
the habitation useth to be in towns and not dispersed, it is no 
new thing to go two miles off to plough part of their grounds ; 
and two miles compass will take up a good deal of country. 

Another paper published in the First Part of the 
JResusdtatio is entitled * Advice to the King touching 
Mr. Sutton's Estate.' Its object is to make out the im- 
policy of permitting the erection of the Charter-House, 
to which purpose Sutton bad devoted his large fortune. 
It was probably written subsequently to the death of 
Sutton, which happened in 1611, after he had obtained 
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fore, his lordship manifesting himself not against the 
charity, but the manner of disposing it, it was not well 
done of those who have publicly defamed him by de- 
claring their jealousies of bribery by tlie heir." 

Respecting the very remarkable piece known as 
Bacou s * Advice to Sir George Villiers,' Blackbourne 
says : — *' I am to acquaint the reader that there are 
several copies of this performance : — the first, in 4to., as 
a single pamphlet, printed in 1661 ; the second, printed 
in Lloyd's V^orthies, under the title of Buckingham, in 
the year 1670; and the third, in the Cabala. The 
second and third vary very little, inasmuch as they ap- 
pear to be only two transcripts of one original ; though 
they differ vastly from the first. But the worst cir- 
cumstance in which they all agree is, that they arc in- 
correct." As the copy in the Cabala, however, ap- 
peared in the second edition of that Collection published 
m 1663, as well as in the third published in 1691 
(though not in the first published in 1654), it takes 
precedence over that given in Lloyd's Worthies, The 
title in the Cabala is, at full length : — * The Copy of a 
Letter conceived to be written to the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham when he first became a favourite to King James, 
by Sir Francis Bacon, afterwards Lord Verulam and 
Viscount St. Alban ; containing some advices unto the 
Duke for his better direction in that eminent place of 
the Favourite ; drawn from him at the entreaty of the 
Duke himself by much importunity.' Blackbourne is 
puzzled by a passage which he conceives would imply 
that the paper had been written after the death of the 
Queen (in March, 1619) ; but the expression to which 
he refers — " when there is no queen or princess, as 
now** — may evidently be taken in two senses. The 
manner and substance, as well as the title, of the Letter 
show that it must have been addressed to Villiers in 
the early part of his career at court, or probably in 
1615. it IS upon the internal evidence, also, it must be 
confessed, that we are chiefly dependent in respect to the 
authorship ; but it may be regarded as conclusive. Both 
the matter and the style have all the characteristics of 
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Bacon's mind and pen. Nor, unless we are to take ex- 
ception to the mere recognition of such a place or 
office as that of the royal favourite, is there anything in 
the advice which Bacon here gives Villiers that can 
fairly be considered as discreditable to either. Among 
the most remarkable passages are some that occur only 
in the edition of 166 1 . One of these is : — ** Remember, 
then, what your true condition is ; the King himself is 
above the reach of his people, but cannot be above their 
censures ; and you are nis shadow, if either he commit 
an error, and is loth to avow^ it, but excuses it upon his 
ministers, of which you are first in the eye, or you com- 
mit the fault and have willingly permitted it, and mat 
suffer for it : and so perhaps you may be offered a sacri- 
fice to appease the multitude." Afterwards YillierB is 
thus addressed : — *' You are as a new-risen star, and the 
eyes of all men are upon you ; let not your own negli- 
gence make you fall like a meteor." And then the origi- 
nal edition of 1661 proceeds as follows : — 

Remember well the great trust you have undertaken, you 
are -as a continual sentinel always to stand upon your watch 
to give him true intelligence. It' you flatter him you betray 
him; if you conceal tlie truth of those things from him, which 
concern his justice or his honour, although not the safety of his 
person, you are as dangerous a traitor to his state as be tliat 
riseth in arms against him. A false friend is more dangerous 
than an open enemy: kings are styled gods upon earth, not 
absolute, but dixi, dii estis ; and the next words are sed mojit- 
mini sicvt homines, they shall die like men, and tlien ail 
their thoughts perish. They cannot possibly see all things with 
their own eyes nor hear all things with their own ears : they 
must commit many great trusts to their ministers. Kings 
must be answerable to God Almighty, to whom they are btit 
vassals, for their actions and for their negligent omissions; but 
tiie ministers to kings, whose eyes, ears, and hands they are, 
must be answerable to God and man for tiie breach of tlieir 
duties, in violation o? VW\\ lvv\sts, whereby tliey betray tiieni. 
Opinion is a master->N\\ee\ \u\\\«aftc^^%\>\\^\.<iviv«\\«t Nvho ob- 
taiued a boon of \\\Q emv^xox, vWvWtcCx^Xa ^s^^^j w>W^^v 

i.,s coming mtohisptes^^e^^^^^^ V^^,^ V^^^^,W^ 

and sny nothing, asWea no -i»v 
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and OUT many safe and commodious ports and havens, in evciy 
of these kingdoms, are as the redoubts to secure them. 

8. For the body of the ships, no nation of the world dodi 
equal England for the oalcen timber wherewith to build tbcm: 
and we need not borrow of any other iron for spikes or nails to 
fasten them together ; but there must be a great deal of prori- 
dence used that our ship timber be not unnecessarily wasted. 

9. But for tackling, as sails and cordage, we are behdden 
to our neighbours for them, and do buy them for our money; 
tliat must be foreseen and laid up in store against a time d 
need, and not sought for wlien we are to use them ; but we are 
much to blame that we make them not at home ; only pitdi 
and tar we have not of our own. 

10. For the true art of building of ships for burden and 
service both, no nation in the world exceeds us; ship*wrighls 1 
and all other artisans belonging to that trade must be cherislwd 



and encouraged. 

11. Powder and ammunition of all sorts we can have at 
home, and in exchange for other home commodities we may 
be plentifully supplied from our neighbours, which most not 
be neglected. 

12. With mariners and seamen this kingdom is plentifully 
furnished ; the constant trade of merchandising will fumiih m 
at a need ; and navigable rivers will repair the store, both to 
the navy royal and to the merchants, if they be set on work, 
and well paid for their labour. 

13. Sea-captains, and commanders, and other officers must 
be encouraged, and rise by degrees, as their fidelity aud 
industry deserve it. 

The unfinished Dialogue entitled * An Advertisement 
touching an Holy War, vvritten in the year 1622,' vastirst 
published in the Second Part of the Besuscitatio (}^0). 
It is preceded by an interesting Letter addressed * To the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Lancelot Andrews, 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, and Counsellor of Estate to 
his Majesty,' which commences as follows : — 

My Ix)rd, Amongst consolations it is not the least to 
represent to a man's self like etamples of calamity in others. 
For examples give a quicker impression than arguments, ainl 
besides, they certify us that which the Scripture also tenderefb 
for satisfaction; that no new thing is ha))peued unto us. Thif 
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tbey do tlie better, by how much the examples are liker in 
circumstances to our own case, and more especially, if they 
£a11 upon persons that are greater or worthier than ourselves. 
For as it savoureth of vanity to match ourselves highly in our 
own conceit, so on the other side it is a good sound conclusion, 
that if our betters have sustained the like events, we have the 
less cause to be grieved. 

In this kind of consolation I have not been wanting to my- 
self, though as a Christian I have tasted (through God's great 
goodness) of higher remedies. Having tnerefore, through the 
variety of my reading, set before me many examples hoth of 
ancient and later times, my thoughts, I confess, have chiefly 
stayed upon three particulars as the most eminent and the 
most resembling. All three persons that had held chief place 
of authority in their countries, all three ruined not by war or 
by any other disaster, but by justice and sentence as delin- 
quents and criminals; all three famous writers, insomuch as 
tne remembrance of their calamity is now as to posterity but 
as a little picture of night -work, remaining amongst tlie fair 
and excellent tables of their acts and works. And all three 
(if that were anything to the matter) fit examples to quench 
any man's ambition of rising again ; for that they were every 
i»ne of them restored with great glory, but to their further ruin 
and destruction, ending in a violent deatii. The men were 
Demosthenes, Cicero, and Seneca, persons that 1 durst not 
claim affinity with, except the similitude of our fortunes had 
contracted it. When I had cast mine eyes upon these ex- 
amples, I was carried on further to observe how they did bear 
tlieir for unes, and principally how they did employ their 
times, being banished and disabled for public business; to the 
end that I might learn by them, and that they might be as well 
my counsellors as my comforters. Whereupon I happened to 
note how diversely their fortunes wrought upon them, especially 
in that point at which I did most aim, which was the employ- 
ing of their times and pens. In Cicero I saw that during his 
iMmishment, which was almost two years, he was so softened 
and dejected as he wrote nothing but a few womanish epistles. 
And yet, in mine opinion, he had least reason of the three to 
be discouraged ; for that although he was judged, and judged 
by the highest kind of judgment, in form of statute or law, 
that he should be banished, and his whole estate confiscated 
and seized, and his houses pulled down, and that it should be 
highly penal forj^^any man to propound a repeal, yet his case 
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even then bad no great blot of ignominy, for 'it was bat a 
tempest of popularity which overthrew him. DemosthcDO, 
cuntrarywise, though his case was foul, being condemned 
for bribery, and not simple bribery, bnt bribery in the oar 
ture of treason and disloyalty, yet nevertheleas took bo little 
knowledge of his fortune, as during his banishment he did 
much busy himself and intermeddle with matters of state, 
and took upon him to counsel the state (as if he had still been 
at the helm) by letters, as appears by some epistles of his whi^ 
are extant. Seneca indeed, who was condemned for many 
corruptions and crimes, and banished into a solitary island, 
kept a mean, and though his pen did not freeie, yet be ab* 
stained from intruding into matters of business, but spent 
his time in writing books of excellent argument and use for all 
ages, though he might have made better chcnce sometimes of 
his dedications. 

These examples confirmed me much in a resolution (where- 
unto I was otherwise inclined) to spend my time wholly in 
writing, and to put forth that poor talent, or half talent,'or 
what it is, that God hath given mt, not as heretofore to parti- 
cular exchanges, but to lunks or mounts of perpetuity which 
will not break. 

Most of the remainder of the Letter we have already 
had occasion to quote or refer to. Bacon goes on to 
state that, having not long since set forth a part of his 
Instauration, which is that one of his works that he 
most esteems, he thinks " to proceed in some new parts 
thereof." He had received from foreign countries many 
testimonies respecting that work going as far as he 
could expect at the first in so abstruse an argument; 
nevertheless he had just cause to doubt that it flew too 
high over men's heads ; his purpose, therefore, was, 
though he should break the order of time, '* to draw it 
down to the sense by some patterns of a Natural Story 
and Inquisition.'' He had also thought it good to pro- 
cure a translation of his Advancement of Learning into 
the genera] language, that is, Latin, that it might serve 
as some preparative or key for the better opening of the 
Instauration^ " bec^ws.^ " ^ Ue explains, *' it exhibits a 
mixture of new cotvm\a «xv^ ^^^ ^Xssst^^^ the Instau- 
ration gives iVic ti^^ Mwrnx^^^-, ^•Ow«^\%fe '^vw ^\rk 
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fue little aspersion of the old for taste's sake/* This 
mslation, which was not without great and ample ad- 
:ions, and ennchment of the original English, espe- 
Uly in the Second Book, might stand, he held, in lieu 
the First Part of the Instauration, and acquit the 
omise he had made in regard to that portion of the 
Hrk. '* Again," he continues, " because I cannot 
»gether desert the civil person [i.e. character] that I 
ire bonre; which if I should forget enough would 
nember; I have also entered into a work touching 
iws, propounding a character of justice in a middle 
m between the speculative and reverend discourses of 
ilosophers and the writings of lawyers, which are 
d and obnoxious to their particular law.*' He has 
t no work, however, either completed or even com- 
iDcedy to which this description is applicable. The 
rpose that he had once had, he says, of making a par- 
ular digest, or reconcilement, of the laws of his own 
tion, he had laid aside, as being a. work not to be 
2omplished by his own unaided forces and pen. He 
d thought also that he owed in duty something to his 
imtry, which he had ever loved; " insomuch,*' he 
fs, *^ as, although my place hath been far above my 
sert, yet my thoughts and cares concerning the good 
ereof were beyond and over and above my place ;" so 
w, being as he was, no more able to do his country 
'vice, it remained to him to do it honour; and that he 
d endeavoured to do in his History of King Henry 
; Seventh, As for his Essays, and some other pieces 
that nature, he counted them but as the recreations of 
( other studies, and as such it was his purpose to con- 
lue them ; ^* though I am not ignorant,*' he adds, 
that those kind of writings would, with less pains and 
ibracement perhaps, yield more lustre and reputation 
my name than those other which I have in hand." 
le Letter concludes thus: — ** But, revolving with my- 
f my writings, as well those which I have pub- 
bed as those which I have in hand, methought 
jy went all into the city, and none mlo \5cie \r.\xvv^^% 
ere, because I have found so grc«it cot»c\«!C\oxi, "V 



I 
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desire likewise to make some poor oblation. Therefortr 
I have chosen an argument mixed of religious and civil ■'^' 
considerations ; and likewise mixed between contem* 
plative and active. For who can tell whether there 
may not be an Exoriare aliquisf* Great matters, If 
especially if they be religious, have, many times, small 
beginnings : and the platform may draw on the build- 
ing. This work, because I was ever an enemy to 
flattering dedications, I have dedicated to your lordship, | «• 
in respect of our ancient and private acquaintance ; and 
because amongst the men of our times I hold you in 
special reverence. Your Lordship*s loving friend, Fb. 
St. Alban." 

By a holy war Bacon means a war or crusade against 
the Turks. The persons by whom the discussion is 
carried on are six in number ; namely, Eusebius, a 
moderate divine ; Gamaliel, a Protestant zealot ; 2^be- 
daeus, a Roman Catholic zealot; Martins, a military 
man ; Eupolis, a politician ; Pollio, a courtier. The 
most interesting part of the dialogue, so far as it goes, is 
the earlier part of it, which is as follows : — 

There met at Paris, in the house of £upoli«, Eusebius, 
Zebedaeus, Gamaliel, Martius, all persons of eminent quality, 
but of several dispositions. Eupolis himt»elf was also present, 
and while they were set in conference Pollio came in to them 
from court, and as soon as he saw them, after his witty and 
pleasant manner, he said : 

Pollio. — Here be four of you, I think, were able to make 
a good world, for you are as differing as the four elements, 
and yet you are friends. As for £u]x>lis, because he is tem- 
perate and without passion, he may be the fifth essence. 
Kimolis. — If we five, Pollio, make the great world, you alone 
make the little, because you profess and practise both to 

* In allusion to the dying imprecation of Dido, in the 
Fourth iEiieid — 

" Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor," &c. 
" Rise some avenger of our Libyan blood ; 
With fire and sword pursue the i)erjured brood." 

Drydtn, 
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cr all things to yourself. Pollio. — And what do they that 
ACtise it and profess it. not ? J£upoli&. — They are the less 
rdy and the more dangerous. But come and sit down with 
, for we were speaking of the afTairs of Christendom at this 
ly, wherein we would be glad also to have your opinion. 
oUio.—^Mj Lords, 1 have journeyed this morning, and it is 
»w the heat of the day, therefore your Lordship's discourses 
id need cou^nt my ears very well, to make them entreat 
ine eyes to keep open. But yet if you will give me leave to 
f^Ve you when I think your discourses do but sleep, I will 
»ep watch the best I can. Eupolia, — You cannot do us a 
eater fayourj. Qidy I fear yuu will think all our discourses 

be but the better sort of dreams, for good wishes without 
)wer to effect are not much more. But, sir, when you came 
, Martius had both raised our attentions and affected vs with 
•me speech he had begun, and it falleth out well to shake off 
yux drowsiness, for it seemed to be the trumpet of a war. 
nd therefore, Martius, if it please you begin again, for the 
>eech was such as deserveth to be heard twice, and I assure 
m your auditory is not a little amended by the presence of 
oUio. Mortius, — When you came in, I^oUio, I was saying 
eely to these lords, that I bad observed how, by the space 
)w of half a century of years, there had been (if I may speak 
) a kind of meanness in the designs and enterprises of 
'hristendom. Wars with subjects, like an angry suit for a 
lan's own that might be better ended by accord. Spme petty 
M^uests of a town, or a spot of territory, li1ie,a fkiytjer's pur- 
lase of a close or nook of ground that lay tit for hi in'. And 
[though. the wars had been for a Naples, or a Milan, or aPor- 
igal, or a Bohemia, yet these wars were but the wars of heathens 
>f Athens, or Sparta, or Rome) for secular interest or ambi- 
on, not worthy the warfare of Christians. The Church, in- 
eed, maketh her missions into the esctreme parts of the nations 
imI isles, and it is well ; but this is ecce unus gladiu$ hie, 
he Christian princes and potentates are they that are wanting 
I the propagation of the faith by their arms. Yet our Lord 
lat said on earth to the disciples, Ite et praedicate, said from 
3aven to Constantine, In hoc signq vince. What Christian 
ddier is there that will not be touched, with a religious emu- 
.tion to see an order of Jesus, or of SaitU Francis, or of Saint 
.ugustine, do such service for enlarging the Christian 
>rder8, and an order of Sauit Jago, or Saint Michael, or Saint 
eorge, only to rube and feast, and perform rites and ob- 

VOL. lU. M 
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tervanoett Surely tlie imreliMiti themnlTM ihsll riw in 
jadgment agaimt the fMrinoet-and nobles of Buiope^ Ibr ttief 
haTe made a great ytJk in the 9$tk, onto the ends^of tibe veiki, 
and eet firdi ehips end forcee «yf Spanieh, Bngludi, and Doteh, 
enoagb to make Cbioa tremble, and all Aie fiir pcail eretulie, 
or epieee, but tor the pearl of tbe kincdom of iieaYen, «r die 
etonee of tbe heaTOnlj Hiemeakm, or-tbe epiew of the SpeoM^t 
g^urden, not a meet batb been eet op. May, flwy eaa make 
sbift to ehed Cbrietian blood, eo fiv off amonget titeaoaelfeii 
and not a drop for ^ eabee of Chriet But Itt moTeeall 
myself; I must acknowledge that within tiie ^paoe of liftf 
years, wbenof I epake, tbere baTe been three noble and 
memorable actions upon the infidels^ wheran the Cbrietian 
batb been tbe inyader. For where it is -npoti the de ft nrife, I 
reckon it a war of nature and not of piety. iThe first was that 
fkmous and fortunate war by sea, that ended in the tidory of 
LepentOy which hath jpat a hook into the ndetrib of the CJtto- 
mauf to this day, which was the wofk ohfHIy of that «B6e]leBt 
pope, Pius Quintns, whom I wonder hie faieoessore hate not 
declared a saint. The second was Ihenoble^ thotag^ imlfat^ 
tunate expedition of SebaetiaB, King of Portugal, upon-Aftic, 
which was acbiered by him ahme, so alone^ as left somewuat 
for others tu excuse. The last was the brave incursiou of 
Sigismuiid,the Transylvanian prince, the thread of whose pros- 
perity was cut ofif by the Christians themselves, contrary to 
the worthy and paternal monitories of Pope Clement the 
Eighth. More than these I do not remember. PcUio. — No ! 
What say you to the extirpation of the Moors of Valentia? At 
which sudden question Martius was a little at a stop, and 
Gamaliel prevented him, and said: Gttmaliei, — I think 
Martius did well in omitting that action, for I, for my part, 
never approved it, and it seems God was not well pleased 
with that deed, for you see the King in whose time it paiwd 
(whom you Catholics count a saint-like and immaculate 
prince) was taken away in the flower of bis i^;e, and tbe authtt 
and great counsellor of that rigour (whose fortunes seem to be 
built upon the rock) is ruined ; and it is thoughi by some, 
that the reckonings of that business are not yet cleared with 
Spain ; for that numbers of those supposed Moors, being trieil 
now liy their exile, continue constant in the laith, and tnie 
Christians in all points save ^in the thirst of revenge. Zdfe- 
c/<i6{fs.— Make not hasty judgment, Gramaliel, of that great 
action which vraa aa CW\%X'« i^\i\sv\!bsMft couutriee, except you 
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could show •ome guch covenant from the crown of Spain as 
Joshua made with the Giheonites, that tliat cursed seed should 
continne in the land. And you see it was done by edict, not 
tamultuously ; the sword was not put into the people's hands. 
Enpolxs. — I thhik Martius did omit it not as making any judg- 
ment of it either way, but because it sorted not a})t1y with 
■/Ction of war, being upon subjects, and without resistance. 
And let us, if you think good, give Martius leave to proceed 
in his discourse, for methought he spake like a divine in 
armour. Martius. — It is true, Eupolis, tliat the princijial 
object which 1 have before mine eyes in that whereof I speak 
it piety and religion. But nevertheless, if I should speuk only 
as a natural man, I should persuade the same thing. For there is 
DO such enterprise at this day for secular greatness and terrene 
honour as a war upon infidels. Neither do I in this propound 
a novelty or imagination, but that which is proved by late 
examples of the same kind, though perhaps of less diflicnity. 
The Gastilians, the age before that wherein we lived, openeil the 
new world, and subdued and planted Mexico, Pern, Chili, and 
other parts of the West Indies. We see what floods of treasure 
baye flowed into Europe by that action, so that the cense or 
rates of Christendom are raised since ten times, yea, twenty 
times told. Of this treasure, it is true, the gold was accu- 
mulate and store treasure for the most part, but tiie silver is 
still growing. Besides infinite is the access of territory and 
empire by the same enterprise. For there was never an hand 
drawn that did double tlie rest of the habitable world bcfure 
this, for so a man may truly term it, if he sliall put to account 
as well that that is, as that which may be hereafter by the 
further occupation and colonizing of those countries. And 
yet it cannot be affirmed (if one speak ingenuously) that it 
was the propagation of the Christian faith that was the ada- 
mant of that discovery, entry, and plantation, but gold and 
silver, and temporal profit, and glory, so that what was first in 
God's providence* was but second in man's appetite and inten- 
tion. The like may be said of the famous navigations and 
conquests of Emanuel, King of Portugal, whose arms began to 
circle Afric and Asia, and to acquire not only the trade of 
spices, and stores, and musk, and drugs, but footing and places 
in those extreme parts of the East. For neither in this was 
religion the principal, but amplification and enlargement of 
riches and dominion. And the effect of these two enterprises 
is now such that both the East and the West Indies being met in 

m2 
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the crovrB of Spain, it if eome to pMi that as one Milfa in a 
bcare kind of ezpreinon, die nm never sets in the Sfuatk 
dominiona, but ever fhinet npon one part or oAer of Aem, 
which to uy truly, is a beam of gjofry, though I cannot ny 
it ii M Milia a body of ghury wherein' Ihe canown of Spain im^ 
paasedi all the former monarchiei. So as to conclude, we may 
■ee that in thew actions upon Goitiles or Infidel^ only or 
chiefly, both the spiritual and temporal, honour sind good, 
have been in our pursuit and purpose conj<nned« Pemoj— 
Methiuks,.with your&vour, you should remember, Maitiiii» 
that wild and savage people are like bessfs and birds, which 
Bie/erae nateroe, the propetty of which passflh with the pos* 
session, and goeth to the occupant, but of civil people it is not 
so. Martius, — I know no such diiftienoe amongst ifsonahle 
souls, but that whatsoever is in order to the gieetest and most 
general good of peotile may justify the action, be the people 
more or less civil. But, Eupoli% I diall not eanly giant that 
the people of Peru or Mexico ware such brute savages as yon 
intcud, or that there should be anr such diffnrenee betwean 
them and manv of the infidels which are now in odisr paitk 
In Peru, though they were unparallded peQ|>le^ according to 
the dime, and had some customs very barfaaurous^ yet the 
government of the Incaa had many parts of humanity and 
civility. They bad reduced the nations from the adoration of 
a multitude of idols and fancies to the adoration of the suii. 
And as I remember, the Book of Wisdom noteth degrees of 
idolatiy, making that of worshipping petty and vile idols more 
gross than simply the worshipping of the creature. And some 
of the prophets, as I take i^ do the like in the metaphor of 
more ugly and b^tial fornication. The Peruvians also, under 
the Incas, had magnificent temples of their superstition, they 
had strict and regular justice, they bare great faith and obe- 
dience to their kings, they proceeded in a kind of martial 
justice with their enemies, offering them their law, as better for 
their own good, before they drew their sword. And much 
like was the state of Mexico, being an elective monarchy. Ai 
for those people of the East (Goa, Calacute, Malacca), they 
were a fine and dainty p9ople, frugal and yet elegant, though 
not military. So that if things be rightly weighed, the empire 
of the Turks may be truly a£&rmed to be more barbarous than 
any of these. A cruel tyranny, bathed in the blood of their 
emperors upon every succession, a heap of vassals and slaves, 
110 uobles, no ^enVY^mexv^ \i<(^ fcee men, no inheritance of land, 
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I or ancient families, a people that is withobt natural 
1, and, as the Scripture saith, that regardeth not the 
of women, and without piety or care towards their 
I, a nation without morality, without letters, arts, or 
, that can scarce measure an acre of land, or an hour of 
base and sluttish in buildings, diets, and the like, and 
d a very reproach of human society, and yet this nation 
ide the garden of the world a wilderness, for that, as it 
said concerning the Turks, where Ottoman's horse sets 
people will come up very thin. 

ched to this dialogue is a short fragment printed 
nison in the Baconianaj entitled * The Lord 
3 Questions about the Lawfulness of a War for 
)pagation of Religion.' Bacon's own heading of 
)er appears to have been, * Questions wherein I 
)pinion, joined with arguments and authorities.' 
laps the most spirited and eloquent of all Bacon^s 
1 writings is his last, entitled * Considerations 
ling a War with Spain, inscribed to Prince 
3, anno 1624.* It is printed in the Second Part 
JResuscitatio, The war with Spain, into which 
leeded in plunging the country as soon as Charles 

King in the beginning of the following year, 
this moment the great object upon which Buck- 
i was bent ; and the present tract was probably 
;d at the instigation of the favourite, or at least 
le view of aiding and gratifying him. But, what- 
3 may think either of the motives by which Bacon 
ive been actuated or of the wisdom or true pa- 
1 of the policy which he recommends, it is im- 
8 to read the present paper without admiration of 
iiancy as a piece of writing, and of the vital force 
loyancy with which the old man has filled it. 
• Highness," it gracefully begins, " hath an im- 
name. It was a Charles that brought the empire 
to France ; a Charles that brought it first into 

why should not Great Britain have its turn ? " 
!n sets himself in the first place to maintain the 
of the proposed war. It will be waged, he con- 
not for the Palatinate only, though that may 
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be the more unmediiite oljecti '' but for TSn^^knd, SooU 
land, Ireland, our King, our prinoe, our nataoq, all'tlrift 
wo have." It is the oTorgroving peatneiB of the 
SjMUuardt that is its true canse and jnstiicatiOQ.;-^ 

And to My truth, if one niaik it ir«Q, tiiis was in all 
memory the mam pieee of wisdom m ationg and pradoal. 
ooumels, to be m perpetoal watch tint the atatss about (faem. 
should nnther by a|iproach, npr by ineiease of don^toioiiy nor 
by ruining oonfedemfes, nor by blocking of trade^ nor hf 
any the like means, have it in 6ieir power to famct or annoy 
the sta;taathay isrw, and. whaoasefpr any sotih cause did bnt 
appear straigfatwaya tsibny it- out with a'Wwr, and ntvw tsha 
up peaoo at Qfcqjit and nixm ni t»w i > > U is ao. iHsmowbls, 
aa it ii yet as fijBsh ss if' it won dons ycatsrdayt bow thsfe 
triumfinile of kings, Henry VUI, of VngUuid, Francis L oC 
France, and Charlw V. Smjprorand.^ingof Spaivb arena m 
their timet so provident as scarce a palu of gnraQd oonld be 
gotten by eitiier of the three, but that die other .two would, be 
■ore to do their best to set the bajanoe vi £urope iq^riji^ 
again. 

And the like diligence was used in the age belbro by Ast 
league wherewith Guiccardine beginneth his story, and maketh 
it as it were the calendar of the good days of Itedy, which was 
coutracted between Ferdinando, King of Naples^ Lorenzo of 
Medici, Potentate of B'lorence, and Ludovico Sf(wsa, Duke of 
Milan, designed chiefly against the growing power of the 
Venetians, but yet so as the confedarates had a perpetual eye 
one upon another that none of them should overtop. To con* 
elude therefore, howsoever some schoolmen (otherwise reverend 
men, yet litter to guide penknives than swords) seem precisely 
to stand upon it that every offenave war must be ultio, a 
revenge that presupposeth a precedent assault or injury* yet 
neither do they descend to this point which we now handle 
of a just fear, neither are they of authority to judge this ques- 
tion against all the precedents of time. For certainly as long as 
men are men (the sons, as the poets allude, of Prometheua, and 
not of Kpimeitheus), and as long as reason is reason, a just 
fear will be a just cause of a preventive war, but especially if 
it be part of the case that there is a nation that is manifesdy 
detected to aspiie to monarchy and new acquests, tlien otb«r 
states assuredly cannot be justly accused for not staying fur 
the first blow, or ?ot ixoV. ^c;cft\>^v(\%'^^^lvemu8* courtesy to be 
the last that sbaWVie eaten w^ 
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Is it nothing thai the crown of Spain liath enlarged the 
bounds thereof within the last six score years much more than 
Ihe Ottomans? I speak not of matches or unions, but of 
arms, occupations, invasions. Granada, Naples, Milan, Por- 
tugal, the East and West Indies, all these are actual additions 
to that crown. They had a mind to French Britain, the 
lower part of Picardy and Piedmont, but they have let fall 
their bit. They have to this day such a hovering possession 
of the Valtoliue, as an hobby hath over a lark, and the Pala- 
tinate is in their talons, so that nothing is more manifest than 
that this nation of Spain runs a race still of empire, when all 
other states of Christendom stand in effect at a stay. Look 
then a little further into the titles whereby they have acquired 
and do now hold these new portions of their crown, and yon 
will find them of so many varieties, and such natures, to 
speak with due respect, as may appear to be easily minted, 
and such as can hardly at any time be wanting. And there- 
fore so many new conquests and purchases, so many strokes 
of the alarm-bell of fear, and awaking to other nations, and 
the facility of the titles which hand over head have served their 
turn, doth ring the peal so much the sharper and the louder. 

Afterwards passing to the second part of his argu- 
ment, he contends that, in every instance hitherto in 
which the two nations had encountered, England had 
come off with the advantage ; — in the Netherlands in 
the year 1578, on that famous Lammas-day when the 
reputation of Don John of Austria was overtlaown and 
buried, chiefly by the prowess and virtue of the English 
and Scottish troops under the conduct of Sir John 
Norris and Sir Robert Stuart ; in 1580, when they were 
driven out of Ireland by Lord Grey, and the garrison 
which they had placed there in their Fort del Or com- 
pelled to yield themselves prisoners ; in 1 582, when Sir 
John Norris effected his memorable retreat from Ghent 
in spite of the opposition of the Prince of Parma and the 
entire Spanish army ; in the expedition of Drake and 
Carlisle to the West Indies in 1585 ; in Drake's expedi- 
tion to Cadiz in 1587 — which last enterprise, Bacon 
says, he remembers, Drake, in the vaunting style of a 
soldier, would call the singeing of the King of Spain's 
beard. Then he proceeds : — 
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- Vm enterpnae of eigbtj-eigfat d e ee iTc th to be stood apoo a 
litde more f^^y, bemg a mincle of' thne. There aimed 
from Spun in the year 1588 the graatcat navy Ihait evet iwam 
upon the aea. For thoogh there bm been &r greeter ileeti 
for number, yet for the bulk and bmldSng <tf tbe ahipiy with 
the furniture of great otdnanoe aitfi prorlnon^-iieTer tbe likei 
Tbe design was to make not an unrasion odiy, bat an utter 
conquest of this kingdom. The number itf yeasels were one 
hundred and thirty, whereof gaUiaaea And galleons aeventy- 
two, goodly shins lue^oating towers er east^ manned with 
thirty thousana scfldiers and maHneit. Tbb navy was the 
preparation of five wholeyears at the least It bare itself also 
upon divine assistance, for it leeeived qieeial blessing fiom 
Pope Sixtns, and was assigned as an AposloliGal mission, for 
the reduoement of this kingdom to the ooedienee 6f tbe see of 
Rome. And in iurther token of this holy warfare, there were 
amongst the rest of these ships twelve called bjy the name ol 
the twelve Apoetles. But it was truly oooeeived that this 
kingdom df Bngland could never be overwhelmed, except the 
land waters came in to tlM sea-tides. Therefore was there 
also in readiness, in Flanders, a mighty strong aimy of land- 
forces to the number of fifty thousand veteran soldiers, under 
the conduct of the Duke of Parma, the best commander next 
the French King, Henry the Fourth, of his time. These were 
desired to join with the forces at sea, there being prepared a 
number of fiat-bottomed boats to transport the land-forces 
under the \ving and protection of the great navy. For they 
made no account but that the navy should be absolute master 
of the seas. Against these forces there were prepared on our 
\m.rt to the number of near one hundred ships, not so great of 
bulk, indeed, but of a more nimble motion and more service- 
able, brides a less fleet of thirty ships for the custody of tbe 
narrow seas. There were also in readiness at land two armies, 
besides other forces, to the number of ten thousand, di8per8e<i 
amongst the coast tjwns in the southern parts. The two armies 
were appointed, one of them consisting of twenty-five thousand 
horse and foot, fcfr the repulsing of the enemy at their land- 
ing, and the other twenty-five thousand for safeguard and at- 
tendance about the court and the Queen's person. There were 
also other dormant musters of soldiers throughout all parts of 
tlie realm, that were put in readiness but not drawn together. 
I'lie two aim\eft nv^t^ OAftl^ed to the leading of two generals, 
noble persons, \)u,t\)o\X\Q^ ^wsv x^^^x <iw«t\ftr« and asouied 
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to the state, than martial men, yet lined and assisted with 
subordinate commanders of great experience and valour. The 
fortune of the war made this enterprise at first a play at base. 
The Spanish navy set forth out of the Groyne in May, was 
dispersed and driven back by weather* Our navy set forth 
somewhat later out of Plymouth, and bare up towards the 
coast of Spain to have fought with the Spanish navy, and 
partly by reason of contrary winds, partly upon advertisement 
that the Spaniards were gone back, and upon some doubt also 
that they might pass by towards the coast of England whilst 
we were seeking liiem afar off, returned likewise into Plymouth 
about the middle of July. At that time came more confident 
advertisement, though false, not only to the Lord Admiral but 
to the court, that the Spaniards could not possibly come forward 
that yesur, whereupon our navy was upon the point of disband- 
ing, and many of our men gone ashore. At which very time the 
Invincible Armada (for so it was called in a Spanish ostenta- 
tion throughout Europe) was discovered upon the western coast. 
It was a kind of surprise, for that, as was said, many of our 
men were gone ix> land, and our ships ready to depart. Never- 
theless the Admiral, with such ships only as could suddenly 
be put in readiness, made forth towards them, insomuch as of 
one hundred ships there came scarce thirty to work. How- 
beit with them and s^ch as came daily in, we set upon them 
and gave them the chace. But the Spaniards, for want of 
courage, which they call commission, declined the fight, 
casting themselves continually into roundels, their strongest 
ships walling Jn the rest, and in that manner they made a 
.flying march towards Calais. Our men by the space of five 
or six days followed them close, fought with them continually, 
made great slaughter of their men, took two of their great 
ships, and gave divers others of their ships their death's wounds, 
whereof soon afler they sank and perished, and in a word dis- 
tressed them almost in the nature of a defeat, w« ourselves in 
the meantime receiving little or no hurt. Near Calais the 
Spaniards anchored, expecting their land forces, which came 
not. It was afterwards alleged that the Duke of Parma did 
artificially delay his coming. But this was but an invention 
and pretension given out by the Spaniards, partly upon a 
Spaniih envy against that duke being an Italian, and his son 
a competitor to Portugal, but chiefly to save the monstrous 
scorn, and disreputation which they and their nation received 
by the success of that enterprise. Ti^erefore their colours and 

m3 
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excuse forsooth were, that their general by sea had a limited 
commission not to fight until the land forces were come in to 
them, and that the Duke of Parma had particular reaches and 
ends of his own, underhand, to cross the design. But it was 
both a strange commission and a strange obedience to a com- 
mission for men in the midst of their own blood, and being 
so furiously assailed, to hold their hands contrary to the laws 
of nature and necessity. And as for the Duke of Parma, lie 
was reasonably well tempted to be true to that enterprise by 
no less promise than to be made a feudatory or beneficiary 
king of England, under the seiguory in chief of the Pope, and 
the protection of the King of Spain. Besides, it appeared that 
the Duke of Parma held his place long after in the fkrour and 
trust of the King of Spain by the great employmeuts and ser- 
vices that he performed in France ; and again it is manifest 
that the duke did his best to come down and to put to sea : the 
truth was, that the Spanish nary, upon those proofs of fight that 
they had with the English, finding how much hurt they receired, 
and how little hurt they did, by reason of the activity and 
low building of our ships and skill of our seamen, and being 
also commanded by a general of small courage and experience, 
and having lost at the first two of their bravest commanders at 
sea, Pedro de Valdez and Michael de Oquenda, durst not put 
it to a battle at sea, but set up their resfr wholly upon the land 
enterprise. On the other side, tlie transporting of the laud 
forces failed in the very foundation ; for, whereas the Council 
of State made full account that their navy should be master 
of the sea, and therefore able to guard and protect tlie vessels 
of transportation, when it fell out to the contrary that the 
great navy was distressed, and had enough to do to save itwlf ; 
and again, that the Hollanders impounded their land forces 
with a brave fleet of thirty sail, excellently well appointed ; — 
things, I say, being in this state, it came to pass that the 
Duke of Parma must have flown if he would have come into 
England, for he could get neither bark nor mariner to put to 
sea ; yet certain it is that the duke looked still for the coming 
back of the Armada, even at that time, when they were wan- 
dering and making their perambulation upon the northern 
seas. But, to return to the Armada, which we left anchore<i 
at Calais : from thence, as Sir Walter Raleigh was wont 
prettily to say, they were suddenly driven away with squilw, 
for it was no more but a stratagem of fire-boats, Tnanless, and 
sent upon them by the iavour of the wind in the night time, 
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t)iat did put them in cuch terror as they cut their cables and 
left tlieir anchors in the sea. After, they hovered some two or 
three days about Grareling, and there again were beaten in a 
great fight, at what time our second fleet, which kept the 
narrow «ea8, was come in and joined to our main fleet. There- 
upon, the Spaniards entering into further (error, and finding 
also divers of their ships every day to sink, lust all courage, 
and, instead of coming up into the Thames mouth for London, 
as their design was, fled on towards the north to seek their 
fortunes, being still chased by the English navy at the heels, 
until we were fain to give them over for want of powder. The 
breath <^ Scotland the Spaniards could not endure, neither 
duTit they as invaders land in Ireland, but only ennobled some 
of the coasts thereof with i^ipwrecks ; and so going northwards 
as long as they had any doubt of being pursued, at last, when 
they were out of reach, they turned and crossed the ocean to 
Spain,' having lost fourscore of their ships and the greater part 
oi their men. And this was the end of that sea-giant, tlie 
Invincible Armada, which, having not so much as tired a 
cottage of ours at land, nor taken a cock-boat of ours at sea, 
wandered through the wilderness of the northern Mas, and, ac- 
cording to the curse in the Scriptures, came out against us 
one way and fled before us seven ways : serving only to make 
good the judgment of an astrologer long before given, octoges- 
imus ociavus mirabiUs annua, or rather to make good, even 
to the astonishment of all posterity, the wonderful judg- 
ments of Gk)d poured down commonly upon vast and proud 

aspirings . 

In the year 1591 was that memorable fight of an English 
ship called the Revenge, under the command of Su: Richard 
Oreenvil, memorable, I say, even beyond credit, and to the 
height of some heroioal fable. And though it were a defeat, 
yet it exceeded a victory, being like the act of Samson that 
killed more men at his death than he had done in the time of 
all his life. This ship for the space of fifteen hours sat like a 
stag among hounds at the bay, and was seized and fought 
with in turn by fifteen great ships of Spain, part of a navy of 
fifty-five ships in all; the rest, like abettors, looking on afar off. 
And amongst the fifteen ships that fought, the great St. Pliilippo 
was one, a ship of fifteen hundre<l ton, prince of the twelve sea- 
apostles, which was right glad when she was shifted off from the 
Revenge. This brave ship, the Revenge, being manned only 
with two hundred soldiers and mariners, whereof eighty lay 
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sick, yet nevertheless, ajfter a fight maintained, as was said, 
of fifteen hours, and two ships of the aiemy sunk by her side, 
besides many more torn and battered, and great slaughter of 
men, never came to be entered, but was taken by composition ; 
the enemies themselves having in admiration the virtue of the 

commander and the whole tragedy of that ship 

In the year 1601 followed the battle of Kinsale in Ireland. 
'*By this Spanish invasion of Ireland, which was in September 
that year, a man may guess how long time a Spaniard will 
live in Irish ground, which is a matter of a quarter of a year, 
or four months at most ; for they had all the advantages in 
the world, and no man could have thought, considering the 
small forces employed against them, that they could have 
been driven out so soon. They obtained, without resistance, in 
the end of September the town of Kinsale ; a small garrison of 
150 English leaving the town upon the Spaniards' approach, 
and the townsmen receiving the foreigners as friends. The 
number of Spaniards that put themselves into Kinsale was 
2000 men, soldiers of old bands, under the command of Don 
Juan d^Aquila, a man of good valour. The town was strong 
of itself, neither wanted there any industry to fortify it on all 
parts, and make it tenable according to the skill and discipline 
of Spanish fortification. At that time the rebels were proud, 
being encouraged upon former successes ; for though the then 
deputy, the Lord Mountjoy, and Sir George Carew, President 
of Munster, had performed divers good services to |their pre- 
judice, yet the defeat they had given the English at Black- 
water not long before, and their treaty, too much to their 
honour, with the Earl of Essex, was yet fresh in their memory. 
The Deputy lost no time, but made haste to have recovereil 
the town before new succours came, and sat down before it in 
October, and laid siege to it by the space of three winter moutbf 
or more, during which time sallies were made by the Spaniards, 
but they were beaten in with loss. In January came fresh 
succours from Spain, to the number of 2000 more, under the 
conduct of Alonzo d'Ocampo. Upon the comforts of these 
succours Tyrone and Odonnell drew up their forces together 
to the number of 7000, besides the Spanish regiments, and 
took the field, resolved to rescue the town and to give the Eng- 
lish battle. So here was the case : an army of English of some 
6000, wasted and tried with a long winter siege, engaged in 
the midst between an axxu^ o^ ^. greater number than thenj- 
sel ves, fresh and lu \\^ou\, ou \\ift w^a iAfe^^sA ^ town strong 
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in fortrficatidn and strong in men on the other. But what 
was the event? This, in few words: that afler the Irish and 
Spanish forces had come on and showed themselves in some 
bravery, they were content to give the English the honour as to 
charge them first ; and when it came to the charge, there ap- 
peared no other difference between the valour of the Irish 
rebels and the Spaniards, but that the one ran away before 
they were charged, and the other straight after. And again, 
the Spaniards that were in the town bad so good memories of 
their losses in their former sallies, as the confidence of an 
army which came for their deliverance could not draw them 
forth again. To conclude, there succeeded an absolute victory 
for the English, with the slaughter of above 2000 of the enemy, 
the taking of nine ensigns, whereof six Spanish, the taking of 
the Spanish general d'Ocampo prisoner, and this with the 
loss of so few of the English as is scarce credible, being, as 
hath been rather confidently than credibly reported, but of 
one man, tlie comet of Sir Richard Graeme, though not a few 
^urt. There followed immediately after the defeat a present 
yielding up of the town by composition, and not only so, but 
an avoiding, by express articles of treaty accorded, of all other 
Spanish forces throughout all Ireland, from the places and 
nests where they had settled themselves in greater strength, as 
in regard of the natural situation of the places, than that was of 
Kinsale ; which were Castlehaven, Baltimore, and Beerhaven. 
Indeed they went away with sound of trumpet, for they did 
nothing but publish and trumpet all the reproaches they could 
ievise against the Irish land and nation, insomuch as d'Aquila 
laid in open treaty, that, when the Devil upon the mount did 
show Christ all the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of 
them, he did not doubt but the Devil left out Ireland, and 
kept it for himself. 

There is a short paper in Stephens's Second Collec- 
tion entitled * Notes of a Speech concerning a War with 
Spain,* which appears in the greater part to be only a 
rough draught of the *■ Considerations ;' but the follow- 
ing rapid summary is distinguished both by its spirit and 
its finish : — 

You do not find that for this age, take it for a hundred 
years, there was ever any encounter between Spanish and 
Ekiglish of importance, either by sea or land, but the English 
came off with the honour : witness, the Lammas-day, the 
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retraat of Gaipity ilM btttUof NHtapoctp and iipiM otbcn: but 
there ba^e been loiBt ac^mis, botli by Mft and land, lo m^ 
nuvabU at scaxca tufkat tba kw tQ b* apokep of. By aM» tM 
of eigbty-dghty when the Spaniauli, pattiDg tbemielvfi moil 
upon tbeir itirrapi, leut fam tbut ioTiocibla armada vbidi 
mould bare swallowed up Kegland qjoiqik ; tbe saccefl* w^Mffiof 
was, that, altbougb iliat fleat.awam like tnoantahis npoo ear 
seas, yet they did not lo mnqb m fake a eoek4Mat of oun at 
■ea, nor fire a cottage at land, bnt oasM tbroagh our rlMMWirf, 
aud were driren, as Sir Walter Baltigh taya, by aquibi (fiia- 
boati he meaoi) from Calais, and wflrt soui^y beatn by oqr 
sliips in fight, and npMny of tbaa sunk ; and flpally. dmatnot 
return tiie way tbey oame, bat nade a soatt^red penmbvU- 
tion» full oi 8bipwieok% by the Iiidi and Soottish aea% ta get 
borne again : just apoocding to the qmie of the Serratun^ 
" that £ey came out against us one way, and fled befon of 
seven ways.** By land, who can fisraet the two voyages made 
upon the continent itself of Spaini <m iif LlsboOy ^d that of 
Calei ; when, in the former, we knocked at the gates of tbs 
grei^bett city w^ier of Spain or Portugalf and came off wifboot 
seeing an enemy to look us in ibe faoa f And. dioagh we 
ihiled in our foundation, for that AnlaBio» whom wa tboogfatts 
replace in his kingdom, found no party at all, yet it was a trot 
trial of the gentleness of Spain which suffered us to go and 
come without any dispute. And for the latter, of Cales, it 
ended in victory ; we ravished a principal city of wealth aud 
strength iu the high countries, sacKed it, fired the Indian fleet 
that was in the port, and came home in triumph ; and yet to 
this day were never put in suit for it, nor demanded reasons 
for our doings. You ought not to forget the battle of Kinsale. 
in Ireland, what time the Spanish fwces were joined with the 
Irish — good soldiers as themselves, or better — and exceeded us 
far in numbers, aud yet they were soon defeated, and tbeir 
general, d'Avila, taken prisoner ; and that war, by that battle, 
quenched and ended. 

And it is worthy to be noted how much our power in those 
days was inferior to our present state. Then, a lady old and 
owner only of England, entangled with the revolt of Ireland, 
and her confederates of Holland much weaker and in no c<m- 
juucture. Now, a famous king^ a<id strengthened with a 
prince of singular expectation, and in the prime of his yean, 
owner of t\ie enVxte SiiX^ ol ^i\\ab\w^ enjoying Ireland populate 
aud C|[uiet, aad \ni^u\\jA^ mw^ vx\jy»Cvw5v. \s^ ^v^^^sdei^tes of 
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le Low Countries, Denmark, divers of the princes of Ger- 
lany, and otliers. As for the comparisun of Spain, as it was 
len and as it is now, you will for good res])ect8 furbear to 
peak ; only you will say this, that Spain was then reputed to 
ave the wisest council of Europe, and not a council that will 
ome at the whistle of a favourite. 

The remaining pieces that come under the head of 
bacon's Political Writings are the following: — * Speech 
Q Parliament, 39 of Elizabeth [1597], upon the motion 
►f Subsidy,' printed in the First Part of the Resuscitatio 
1667) ; * A Proclamation drawn for his Majesty's First 
looming in [1603], prepared but not used,' in Stephens's 
Second Collection (1734) ; * A Draught of a Proclamation 
ouching his Majesty's Style, 2doJacobi [1604], pre- 
Mured, not used,' in Stephens's Second Collection ; * A 
Speech made by Sir Francis Bacon, Knight, chosen by 
he Commons to present a Petition touching Purveyors ; 
lelivered to his Majesty in the Withdrawing- Chamber 
Lt Whitehall, in the Parliament held Imo et 2do Jacobi 
;i603], the First Session,' in the First Part of the Resus- 
\itatio; ' A Speech used by Sir Francis Bacon, Knight, 
Q the Honourable House of Commons, 5to Jacobi [Feb. 
!4th, 1607], concerning the article of the General Na- 
uraUzation of the Scottish Nation,' in the First Part of 
he Resuscitatio; ' A Speech used by Sir Francis Bacon, 
Slnight, in the Lower House of Parliament, by occasion 
)f a motion concerning the Union of Laws ' [1606 or 
L607 ?], in the First Part of the Resuscitatio; * A Re- 
x>rt made by Sir Francis Bacon, Knight, in the House 
>f Commons, of a Speech delivered by the Earl of Salis- 
3ary, and another Speech delivered by the Earl of North- 
impton, at a Conference concerning the Petition of the 
Dkierchants upon the Spanish Grievances, Parliament 
5to Jacobi' [1607], in the First Part of the Resuscitatio ; 
' A Certificate to his Majesty, touching the Projects of 
Sir Stephen Proctor relating to the Penal Laws,' in Ste- 
phens's Second Collection ; * A Speech used to the King 
by his Majesty's Solicitor, being chosen by the Com- 
mons as their mouth and messenger for the presenting 

tohis Majesty the Instrument or Writing of their 
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GrieTftnces, in the Parliament 7 Jaoobi' [1609], in the 
First Part of the BenucUaiio; * A Speech of the Kiii^s 
Solicitor, used unto the Lords at a Conference, b^ com- 
mission from the Commons, moiing and penniading the 
Lords to join wiUi the Commons in Petition to the King 
to obtain liberty to treat of a Composidon with his Ma- 
jesty for Wards and Tenures, in the Parliament 7 Jaoobi ' 
[1609], in the First Part of the RemaeUatw; < AFrame 
of Declaration for the Master of the Wards at his First 
Sitting,' in Stephens's Second Collection ; ' Direcdons 
for the Master or the Wards to obsenre lor his Majesty's 
better senriee and the general good ' nasoed after Fe- 
bruary 1611], in Stmmens's Second Collection; < A 
Speech of the King's Solicitor, persoading the Hoose of 
Commons to desist from farther question m reoeiTinc the 
Kind's Messages by their Speaker ^and from the body of 
the Council, as well as from the KingV person, in tiie 
Parliament 7 Jacobi ' [1609], in the Fint Part of the 
BemscUoHo; * An Areument of Sir Franda Bacon, the 
King's Solidtor, in the Lower House of Parliament, 
proving the King's Right of Impositions on Merchan- 
dises Imported and Exported ' [must have been delivered 
in 1610, but evidently imperfect], in Stephens's Second 
Collection ; ' A Brief Speech in the end of the Session 
of Parliament 7 Jacobi [1609], persuading some supply 
to be given to his Majesty, which seemed then to stand 
upon doubtful terms, and passed upon this Speech,' in 
the First Part of the Resuscitatio ; * A Certificate to the 
Lords of the Council, upon information given touching 
the Scarcity of Silver at the Mint, and reference to the 
two Chancellors and the King's Solicitor * [between a.d. 
1607 and 1612], in Stephens's Second Collection ; «A 
Speech delivered by the King's Attorney, Sir Francis 
Bacon, in the Lower House, when the House was in 
great heat, and much troubled about the Undertakers ; 
which were thought to be some able and forward gentle- 
men, who, to ingratiate themselves with the King, were 
said to have \iivdeT\a.V^w that the King's business should 
pass in that House «&\\\%'Nl%sJt:^ tov^^^vsAv^in the Par- 
liament 12 Jacobi' \\^\\"\,\Ti^<iT\^^.'^«XsiV>5MS.^«9«r 
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citatio; * His Lordshij)'s Speeches in the Parliament, 
being Lord Chancellor, to the Speaker's Excuse, and to 
the Speaker's Oration ' [1621], in the First Part of the 
Hesuscitatio. 

Most of these Speeches are strongly marked with the 
impression of Bacon's peculiar intellect, and there is 
scarcely one of them that does not contain something in- 
teresting or striking; but the limits to which we are 
confined make any further account of them impossible in 
the present work. 

Nor with regard to Bacon's Lbttters can we do more 
than merely enumerate the several published collections 
of them in the order of their appearance. All Bacon's 
Letters that have yet seen the light have been originally 
given, we believe, in the following publications: — 1. 
* Cabala, si ve Scrinia Sacra,' Parti., 4to. Lon. 1654; 
2. The Same, Part IL, 4to. Lon. 1654; 3. ' Resus- 
citatio,' Part 1., fol. Lon. 1657 ; 4. * A Collection of 
Letters made by Sir Tobie Mathews, Knt.,' 8vo. Lon. 
1660; 5. * Cabala,' Second Edition, fol. Lon. 1663; 

6. * Resuscitatio,* Part IL, fol. Lon. 1670 and 1671 ; 

7. * Baconiana,' 8vo. Lon. 1679; 8. * Cabala,' Third 
Edition, folio. Lon. 1691 ; 9 Stephens's First Collec- 
tion, 4to. Lon. 1702; 10. Stephens's Second Collec- 
tion, 4to. Lon. 1734; 11. * Letters, Speeches, Charges, 
Advices, &c., of Francis Bacon, Lord Viscount St. Al- 
ban. Lord Chancellor of England ; by Thomas Birch, 
D.D.,' 8vo. Lon. 1763. ' The Letters that have been 
collected from these various sources may amount to some- 
where about seven hundred in all ; but many others still 
remain in manuscript. Bacon's Letters are alh deserving 
of preservation, either for the worth of the matter in them 
on its own account, or for the illustration they throw 
upon his other writings, upon the character of his mind, 
upon the history of his life, or upon that of his age ; and 
we have reason to believe that the world may ere long 
expect an edition of all of them that can now be recovered, 
from a gentleman in the highest degree qualified to do 
justice to the task he has undertaken. That publication. 



«e liave no doubt, will be rea^nispd when it appcsn as 
hj fur the nioal imjxniiinl ronlribution that lias yet been 
made to ihe biograjiby of Bacon ; while il will also Inr- 
nish an example, tlie lirst we have yet bad, oF the man- 
ner in whioh hia writings ou|;ht to be edited. 

Bacon left no descendanta. " Children," says his 
chaplain Rawley, " hs had none; whicli, though the; bi; 
IfiE mean-i to perpetuate our numcs alter dur dcntha, jet 
he hod other issues to perpetuate hia name, the issues of 
his brain i in which he na^ ever happy nnd admired, M 
Jupiter was in the production ol'Pallaa, Nuitlier did ihe 
want of children detract from the good usage of his con- 
tort during the intermarriace, whom he proserulod with 
Much coBjuga! loveand respect, with many rich gifband 
endowments, besides a robe of honour which he inTett«d 
her withal, which she wore unto her dying day. being 
twenty years and more after hb death." In the Ledn 
this last Btateoieni is — " Addita etiam trabea honor»rii 
maHlali, quam viginti plus annos post obitiim ejus ge*- 
tavit ; totidem enim annis btinoratissimo marito supcrstei 
fiiit," The phraseology is somewhat ambiguous ; but 
what the worthy chaplain dedgnales the robe of honour 
with which Bacon invested his wile, and which he addi 
■he wore lo her dying day, must be, we fiup]iose, the 
rank of a peeress to which she was raistd by her mar- 
riage. It deserves to be notieed that Rawley, in ihli 
sketch wfaieh he gives of the life of Iilb illustrious patron, 
passes over what is called hia fall without so much a> »ii 
allusion to anything of the kind having ever hnpiicned; 
evincing much more dclieacy and sensibility u|)on that 
point than Bacon himself. And it is remarkable 
that Boyle, writing nearly a century after it occurred, 
had not with all his inouisitivenesfi heard of the can- 
■troplic that terminsted the political career of the " Great 
Lord Chancellor of Learning as well sa of Law ;" ■ m 

• Who was the origittal amfiot of this ofteu-repcaled ei- 
prenion ? In a preface of corisidrtidile leu^Ui, urelivrd to > 
litllpviibime mllllci ' The Ftlicily of QuMii Eliiabelh am! 
hec Timet, wlih otUir ThUiga, hj the Right Hui.curiiblc 
FVancia Lord BaMo, VbcoOot A. AXbmi,' litmo. Loo., 
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completely, out of his own country, had his philoso- 
phical renown filled the ears of men to the exclusion of all 
other speech respecting him. On the subject of Bacon's 
relations with his wife Kawley would seem to have prac- 
tised something of the same affectionate and reverential 
reticence as on that of his delinquencies as a politician. 
At least it would appear from his will that the conjugal 
love and respect with which he prosecuted his consort 
during their intermarriage must have received some very 
decided shock before he left the world. In the begin- 
ning of the will he heap devises and legacies upon his 
** loving wife,'' — ** all wnich," he says, characteristically, 
** I here set down, not because I think it too much, but 
because others may not think it less than it is ;" but in 
the end we are suddenly startled by the following em- 
phatic intimation of a change of mind ; — " Whatsoever 
1 have given, granted, confirmed, or appointed to my 
wife in the former part of this my will, 1 do now, for just 
and great causes, utterly revoke and make void, and leave 
her to her right only." It has not been generally noticed 
that Lady Bacon was a sister of the first wife of Mervin, 
fourteenth Baron Audley and second Earl of Castle- 
haven, who suffered death as a felon in 1631, and whose 
story makes one of the darkest and most revolting pages 
of our criminal history. They were both daughters and 
co-heirs of Benedict Barnham, Esq., Alderman of Lon- 
don. 

The most memorable bequest in this last will of Bacon's 
is the following : — ** For my name and memory I leave 
it to men's charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, 
and the next ages." A modest yet withal lofty appeal ; 
and one which has not been made in vain. 

1651, we find it quoted from *The Preface to Lessius Hygias- 
ticoii ;' that is, the ' Hygiasticon, seu vera ratio valetudinis 
Bonse Vitse/ of Leonard Lessius, the learned Jesuit and pro- 
fessor of theology at Louvaine, who was a contemporary of 
Bacon's, having died, at the age of sixty nine, in 1623. 

THE ISND. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



Vul. I. p. 10. 1. 31, For "Dppeared Bacoti'a Snt tiuUtca 
m fill as is kiioirii," wad " Uacoii wrot* a tract, which, 1 
ever, is iiiit kuown to liave benii Ihuti puhlished, eiititleU 

1. 1 of nole, for " B. BtiL," read " Biog, Br 

p. 8B, 1. 9, for "probftljly ill the same year," read 

P- 113. Iiu« 5 ftom foot, for "thiM hundred," i 

" these huiiiiteil."' 

p. 110,1. Sof Hotf, rfe/e" here" before "quulM." 

{I. 213, 1. 21, for ■' very iliort, uid canscarcely be 

thiLt was (icejiated," read "axlends lo only a lirjgla para- 

1. 26, after " frngmsnt,'' iiiMrt " Hral jiublithdl 

in the First Part of the Resiucilalio.'- 

p. 330, at the euA, add "The piece eiilitled - Tin 

Praiie of Henry Prince of Wttlej ' (/« Hairlcaia Pri«- 
cipem iralliae Elogium Fraacisci Bacoai) was first pub- 
lisbeil, ill the Drigiiial Lalin, hy Biruh, along with an 
Eogliih tranelHtion of hii own, ia hia ' Letten, Spei^het, 
Ac, of Fj-aucij llaeon,' 1763." 
Vol. II. p. 7, 1. a from foot, in nott, fur 'Tennison" rearl 
■' Teniion." 

p. 21, I, II from fool, after " Copernioui;" insrrt. 

"with no great respect of tllOM of GalllBj j". 

p. 170, I. 26, insert comma afler " Leucippua." 

p. 200, nole, fur " p. 9," read " p. 89." 

p. 20J, 1. 14, for "eicape" reaii "escape*." 

p. 210, 1.9 from foot, for " 1851," read '■ 1670." 

p. 219, 1. S\ for "callendat," read '- calendar." 
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